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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for transacting 
banking business of every description. Together with its affilia- 
tions it operates over 2450 branches in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and, in addition to offices in the Atlantic Liners Aquitania, 
Berengaria and Mauretania, has agents and correspondents in all 
parts of the world. The offices of the Bank in Poultry, London, 
E.C. 2 and at 196 Piccadilly, London, W. 1 are specially equipped 
for the use and convenience of visitors in London. 
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Currency Drafts obtained; Remittances mailed and Telegraphic Transfers made to all 
parts of the World. 

Foreign Currency Accounts opened. 

Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Bonds and Shares effected and custody of securities 
undertaken. 

Dividends, Annuities, ete., received; forms authorizing their receipt supplied, and 
coupons collected for customers. 

Recovery of Income Tax and Preparation of Income and Super-tax Statements under- 
taken. The Bank has a special department to advise and assist customers on questions 
relating to Income and Super-tax. 
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MONG CONTRIBUTORS to forthcoming issues of THE 
BANKERS MaGaZInE will be included: GrorcE F. Rann, 
president of the Marine Midland Corporation, one of the 
largest banking groups in the country, and also president 
of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, who will write on the 
subject of group banking; LEoroLp A. CHAMBLISS, assistant vice- 
president of the Fidelity Union Trust Company of Newark, who 
will write on life insurance trust development; EUGENE H. Burris 
of the Bank Service Department of Ames, Kmerich & Co. Inc., who 
will discuss the question of collateral loans; PAuL WiLLarp Gar- 
RETT, financial editor of the New York Evening Post and Con- 
tributing Editor of THe Bankers MaGazIne, who will present 
each month a survey of current developments affecting the bank 
investment market; Davin FRipay, well-known economist and 
formerly statistical adviser to the United States Treasury; WALTER 
N. Durst, investment trust expert of Steelman & Birkins, New 
York; THEOopoRE TEFrr WELDON, president of Weldon & Bald- 
win, Chicago, who will write on trust new business development; 
H. M. Addinsell, vice-president of Harris, Forbes & Co., New 
York, who will consider various aspects of public utility holding 
companies; GLENN G. Munn, economist of Paine, Webber & Co., 
New York, and author of the Encyclopedia of Banking and Fi- 
nance; Mites ALVERSON, sales manager of G. L. Ohrstrom & Co.; 
NorMAN MERRIMAN, economist of the Ungerleider Financial Cor- 
poration, New York; Lionen D. Epir, of the Investment Research 
Corporation of Detroit and former Professor of Finance of the 
University of Chicago; GiLBerT C. Layton, manager of the Lon- 
don Economist; JoHN Epson Brapy of the New York Bar, author 
of the Law of Bank Checks and Forgery and the Law; and Pau 
K1nzic, European correspondent of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE and 
foreign editor of the Financial News, London. 


CLypDE W. PHELPs in his article, “The American Banker Sets up 
Shop Abroad,” to appear in the JANUARY issue, says, “Today the 
over-seas system of American banks is composed of 238 offices 
located in 88 foreign countries. The great shrinkage in the number 


{Continued on page xiv} 
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Nederlandsche Handel -Maatschappij, N.v. 


(NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY). 


Established by Royal Charter A. D. 1824. 
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Capital Paid up and Surplus - f.127,000,000 
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Commercial Bank of Greece 


(A Limited Liability Company registered in Athens) 


Head Office: Athens 


BRANCHES 
Piraeus, Argos, Pyrgos, Patras, Corfou, Cephalonia, Nauplie, Vostizza, Calamata, 
Syra, Chio, Candia, Volo, Salonica, Larissa, Triccala, Mytilene, Canea, 
Zante, Tripolitza, Plomari, Rethymo, Cavalla, Carditza, Prevesa, Vathy, 
Carlovassi, Naxos, Chalkis, Farsala, Histiea, Florina, Agrinion and Amalias. 


ASSOCIATED BANK in LONDON 
The Commercial Bank of The Near East, Ltd. 
4 London Wall Buildings, E. C. 2 
with branches in CONSTANTINOPLE and ALEXANDRIA 


Correspondents in the principal towns of Greece and in foreign countries 
throughout the world 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Collections, Letters of Credit, Cable Transfers, Current 
and Term Deposits, Etc. 


Capital and Reserves . . Dr. 421,688,991 
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Surplus -  - - - “ 60,000,000 
Deposits (June 30th, 1929) over “ 2,337,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: MILAN, ITALY 


80 Branches and Agencies Throughout Italy 


Representative in New York : 


76 William Street 
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in all the Principal Cities of the Kingdom 
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of foreign offices of American banks due to the world crisis of 1920 
and its aftermath has been made up, and our banks have more 
offices abroad today than even at the height of the great post-war 
boom preceding the crisis. A number of questions naturally arise 
in regard to our present over-seas banking system. What kinds of 
banking institutions have foreign offices? What are the names of 
our banks which have offices abroad, and what is their relative 
strength in the foreign field? What types of foreign offices do they 
have—regular banking offices or simply representatives? In what 
foreign countries are the over-seas offices of our banks located?” 
Dr. Phelps is head of the Department of Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. He is the leading American authority on 
foreign banking research, having done extensive research work -on 
American international banking and especially the foreign expan- 
sion of American banks since 1922. He is the only American who 
has so far published any research on American banks abroad, on 
which subject he has written two books, Banques Americaines a 
VEtranger et Principalement en France, published by Dalloz in 
Paris, 1924, and The Foreign Expansion of American Banks, pub- 
lished by Ronald Press in New York in 1927. 


“Buritpinc MoraLE—AFTER THE MERGER’ is the title of an article 
by I. I. Sperling, assistant vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, which will appear in the JANuary issue. Mr. Sperling 
says, “Much has been said and written lately on the subject of con- 
solidations among banks as well as generally throughout the busi- 
ness world. Most of the discussion has centered around the physical 
aspects of the merger, the assembling of assets. In the banking 
world there has been advertising of ‘unions of resources and facili- 
ties for greater service.’ ‘The emphasis has mostly been on great 
size and strength and greater usefulness. Very properly and with 
some success, an attempt has been made to interpret the combina- 
tion in terms of increased utility to the average man. Banking has 
traveled far in recent years when it thus recognizes the need for 
translating mergers so the layman can understand. But there is 


one phase of the human relations problem occasioned by mergers 
for which bankers (and others) are still seeking the solution. That 
is the ancient one of employe relationships; of stimulating morale 
and loyalty and enthusiasm and sales-mindedness during a most 
trying period of adjustment to merger conditions.” 
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Editorial Comment 
OUR ORGY OF SPECULATION 


Conference in England a short 

time since, Philip Snowden, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, accurately de- 
scribed the situation here in a single 
sentence, when he said: 


G center before the Labor Party 


“There has been a perfect orgy of 
speculation in New York during the 
last twelve months.” 


October saw a halt to this speculative 
spree, and what happened has now be- 


come a part of the financial history of 
the country. 

That speculation had been carried to 
dangerous limits was known long in ad- 
vance of the October crash. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had issued a warn- 
ing as early as February last, and months 
before then there were not wanting 
signs of approaching disaster. Of these 
indications the bankers were by no 
means ignorant. 

Where, then, must responsibility be 
placed for what has happened? 

Primarily, upon the people them- 
selves. No system of banking how- 
ever perfectly administered can make 
wise men out of the foolish. 

Secondarily, the blame must be placed 
upon the banks of the country, includ- 
ing the Federal Reserve. 

Finally, a heavy responsibility lies 
upon those who have been leading 
people to believe that we are in a new 
era, where old laws no longer govern. 
Since the job of making wise the 
simple is beyond human power, the first 
of the above considerations may be dis- 
missed. It is hopeless to expect that 


the recent disastrous experiences in the 
stock market will afford any guaranty 
whatever against their repetition in the 
future. 

But the relation of the banks to inor- 
dinate speculation ought to be sus 
ceptible of improvement. 

Have the banks any responsibility in 
the premises? 

Let an answer to this inquiry be 
found in something said by the presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at the recent annual convention in 
San Francisco: 


“It may be fairly said that many con- 
servative bankers in this country are 
gravely alarmed over the mounting vol- 
ume of credit that is being employed in 
the carrying of security loans, both by 
brokers and by individuals. If then 
we as commercial bankers admit to our- 
selves our responsibility in the matter 
of the amount of credit which is passed 
out over our counters, ought we not 
take careful heed of the situation as it 
applies to the country as a whole, even 
though our own particular institutions 
may happen to be in very liquid shape, 
with ample reserve loaning power. 
Shall we not think and act together to 
the end that nothing shall prevent our 
combined ability to take care of indus- 
try, commerce and agriculture.” 


In that duty the bankers have con- 
spicuously failed. They will try, as Mr. 
Hazlewood further intimated, to shift 
the responsibility over to the Federal 
Reserve banks, or they may point out 
the huge total of brokers’ loans made by 
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“others,” but they cannot in this manner 
establish a satisfactory alibi. 

The fact is that the banks have long 
known of the dangers in the situation, 
and in the face of this knowledge they 
have acted as though largely indifferent 
to anything else except the high rates 
they were getting on call loans, and the 
safety of their own institutions. 

Something decidedly better than this 
was rightfully expected of the leading 
banks of the United States. Much has 
been heard of late about the losses aris- 
ing from the numerous failures of small 
“unit” banks, but in all their history 
these banks have not caused to their re- 
spective communities anything like the 
colossal disaster inflicted on those con’ 
cerned by the recent stock market col- 
lapse. 


EFFECT ON BUSINESS—FUNDA- 
MENTAL CONDITIONS 


Street collapse will have but little 

unfavorable effect on general pro- 
duction and trade, and it could well be 
wished that the penalty of the specula- 
tive debauch might be limited to those 
immediately concerned. Whether this 
hope can be realized depends to some 
extent upon the course of events—how 
well brokerage houses and banks stand 
up against the heavy attacks to which 
they have been subjected. Trade must 
be unfavorably affected by the substitu- 
tion of a feeling of distrust for the ex- 
treme optimism that has so long pre- 
vailed. 

The effect of the collapse on the 
country’s business will, in all probability, 
be both widespread and severe. 

From Washington and other sources 
come outgivings as to the soundness of 
“fundamental conditions.” But credit 
is certainly a fundamental factor in the 
prosperity of the country, and who 
would say that the credit situation is 
sound? 

Very likely, after a temporary re- 
bound from the recent crash, we shall 
experience an extended period of painful 
liquidation. This liquidation is long 


[' is widely assumed that the Wall 
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overdue, and had it not been so long 
postponed it would have been less severe. 

If out of all the losses inflicted upon 
the public by the collapse in specula- 
tion, a reasonable number of people 
should come to realize that it is, in the 
long run, safer and more profitable to 
buy securities for their intrinsic sound- 
ness and income, rather than for their 
market appreciation, a fair flower would 


be plucked from the Wall Street nettle. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE 


HORTLY after the enactment of 
S the Federal Reserve Act a New 

York banker, who should have 
known better, enthusiastically declared: 
“We have established an inexhaustible 
gold reserve and have created an un- 
limited fountain of credit.” Many 
bankers and others have been acting as 
though this were true. Its falsity must 
now be clearly seen. 

The Federal Reserve Act was trump- 
eted abroad as marking the end of 
panics and bank failures. 

What are-the facts? During its 
existence we have had more bank fail- 
ures than ever before, and, measured by 
the decline in values, the most disastrous 
panic in our history. 

And for this unfortunate record the 
Federal Reserve System and its adminis- 
tration are largely to blame. This is 
due to the fact that the system is linked 
up with the political destiny of the party 
in power at any given time. But for 
this fact, earlier and more vigorous ac- 
tion would have been taken to forestall 
some of the worst effects of the recent 
crisis. During a presidential campaign 
the party leaders could see no danger, 
even though everyone else saw it plainly 
enough. 

There has been sufficient experience 
with the Federal Reserve System to show 
that if it is to function efficiently its 
administration must be divorced from 
the Government at Washington. 

But the administration of the system 
is less open to censure than the Federal 
Reserve -Act itself. 
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In addition to connecting the system 
with the Government, and thus with 
politics, there are other deplorable fea- 
tures in the act. Of these the lessened 
reserve requirements, depositing all the 
legal reserves of national banks with 
the Federal Reserve banks, loans on 
Government securities, the wish of the 
Treasury for low interest rates on ac- 
count of its funding program, although 
credit conditions may point to the nec- 
essity for higher rates, making Federal 
Reserve notes obligations of the United 
States—these are some of the features 
of the Federal Reserve Act which make 
its operations contributory to a collapse 
such as has just been witnessed. 

When the joint responsibility of the 
Federal Reserve and the member banks 
is clearly recognized, appropriate steps 
should be taken to make more difficult 
a repetition of the late disaster. 





OLD PRINCIPLES STILL 
OPERATING 


HOSE who have been proclaiming 

that old principles are outworn, 

and that past experience affords 
no measure of judging of the present, 
may now see that their modernistic 
views are subject to revision. There is 
still a law of supply and demand, the 
strain on credit goes only so far before 
reaching the breaking point, and stock 
prices that go up to the sky are still 
likely to come down to the earth. What 
is has been before. 

History may be all bunk, as a great 
manufacturer is quoted as declaring, but 
after all it contains a few lessons that 
may be profitably studied. 


OFFICIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


OLITICAL capital is bound to be 

made out of the stock market 

crash. Senator Robinson, Demo- 
cratic floor leader of the Senate, has 
already sought to do this, in the follow- 
Ing statement: 


“If the foundation of the belief of 
ruined investors was faith in the strong 
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position of American industry, it is also 
true that the prophets and high priests 
of American prosperity, represented by 
no less personalities than a former Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the former 
Secretary of Commerce, now President, 
contributed by unduly repeated opti- 
mistic statements to the creation of en- 
thusiastic if not frenzied ventures in 
stocks. The good faith of these gentle- 
men may not be impugned in so far as 
their zeal is justly attributable to the 
desire for that partisan political advan- 
tage which is so often derived from real 
or fancied business conditions. Had the 
Democratic party been in power when 
the stampede on the stock exchange oc- 
curred, the ruinous results would have 
been charged by Republican leaders to 
the financial policies of the administra- 
tion.” 


It is quite true that during the presi- 
dential campaign high officials looked 
with too much complacency on a situa- 
tion developing toward a dangerous 
culmination. The worst of it was that 
this optimism inevitably infected the 
Federal Reserve Board and had its ef- 
fect on the country’s banking policy. 
This could hardly be otherwise, since 
the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board are all presidential appointees, 
and since the Secretary of the Treasury 
is himself ex-officio chairman of the 
board. 

A correct banking policy does not al- 
ways coincide with current political in- 
terests, but so long as the banking sys- 
tem is linked up with the Government 
—and therefore with politics—political 
expediency is likely to prevail over the 
demands for a wise banking policy. 

To say this is not to reflect upon the 
wisdom or integrity of the members of 
the Federal Reserve Board. But they 
would be more than human could they 
be above deferring to the views of the 
official to whom they owe their ap- 
pointment (even though that particular 
President be not then in office), and to 
the powerful Secretary of the Treasury 
Senator Robinson neglected the op’ 
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portunity, while berating the Repub- 
licans, of pointing out that the Federal 
Reserve System, linked up with the 
Government and with politics, was the 
creation of a Democratic administration. 
This is a case where political “honors” 
are easy. 


SOME REMEDIES WORTHY OF 
CONSIDERATION 


NDER the influence of panics 
| | much of our banking legislation 

has had its birth. If we are to 
resort to legislation in this instance, con- 
sideration may profitably be given to 
the following objectives: 

Divorcing the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem from the Government. For the 
protection of the public there would still 
be the Federal Reserve Act and the au- 
thority of Congress. The Federal Re- 
serve banks might be placed under the 
supervision of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. The Federal Reserve Board 
should be supplanted by a Board of 


Control composed of bankers and busi- 


ness men. This board should be located 
elsewhere than at Washington. 

Inflationary features of the Federal 
Reserve Act should be corrected. These 
include: Redeposit of all legal bank 
reserves; diminution of required re- 
serves; making Federal Reserve notes 
obligations of the United States; loans 
on Government securities. 

While the great majority of invest- 
ment bankers represent a high degree 
of integrity and skill, there hangs about 
the business a considerable fringe rep- 
resenting but little of either. Possibly, 
the term “investment banker” requires 
a fresh legal definition. 

Investment trusts and holding com- 
panies have been running rather wild of 
late. Either through legislation or an 
aroused public opinion the operations 
of these concerns need to be confined 
within their legitimate spheres. 

Banking cooperation between the 
leading banks of the country and with 
the Federal Reserve is essential to a 
more orderly situation. If it is de- 
signed to prevent speculation from 
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reaching the dizzy heights it recently 
attained, there ought to exist sufficient 
banking wisdom and banking power to 
achieve this aim. But it will only be 
possible with a far greater amount of 
banking co-operation than we _ have 
heretofore had—in short, a real bank- 
ing policy. 


THE GREATEST NEED OF ALL 


BOVE all else this country needs 
A» have a wider dissemination 
of a knowledge of the distinc- 
tion between speculation and invest- 
ment. With pitiful and childlike trust 
there are thousands of people who put 
out their hard-earned and scanty sav- 
ings in margins on speculative stocks in 
the belief that they are making an in- 
vestment. Many of these misguided 
persons are now bemoaning their lot as 
they see their only hope against the 
privations of age swept away in the 
Wall Street maelstrom. 

It has been recognized above that the 
job of making wise the simple is a big 
one. And yet something could be done 
to inform people of the risks they are 
taking in buying “securities” on margin. 
The fact is we need, and badly need, 
investment education here in the United 
States. Let people speculate if they 
will, but teach them to know when 
they are speculating and when they are 
investing. 

The work of educating the people of 
this country in the art of wise invest: 
ing is one of primary importance to our 
continued procperity. It is a work too 
long delayed and whose urgency is 
strikingly emphasized by recent events. 
Who will undertake it? 


MORE PROFITABLE BANKING 


LOSELY related to the problem 
{ of safer banking is that of more 

profitable banking. To make the 
conduct of a bank safer and at the 
same time to show greater profit is a 
complicated task. Safety implies the re- 
fusal of loans that might result in loss, 
and thus impair profits, but it may also 
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mean such a degree of conservatism as 
would cause the bank to forego making 
advances that would mean no actual 
loss but that would show a good profit. 

Cutting off free services, charging for 
carrying unproductive deposit balances, 
making the customer pay the float, re- 
ducing interest on deposits—these are 
some of the means counted on to add 
to the bank’s profits. 

Perhaps one way of making the bank 
more profitable would be, in some cases, 
to reduce the official staff. There are 
few banks in the country, however 
small, that do not have a rather numer- 
ous official family—president,  vice- 
president, cashier and assistant cashier. 
Often the vice-presidents and assistant 
cashiers are quite numerous. It may be, 
of course, that the honor attached to 
some of these official positions is con- 
sidered by the recipient as a recompense 
for his somewhat meager salary. Lack- 
ing this official distinction demand might 
be made for increased compensation, 
and the official title costing the bank 
little or nothing may be the cheaper 
mode of escape from the dilemma. Very 
likely, however, many banks could make 
a substantial saving in expenditure, with 
no loss in public service, by reducing 
the size of their official families. At 
least this would be true in those in- 
stances. where the official title calls for 
a higher salary, and where the particu- 
lar official is more or less of a super- 
fluity. 

Doubtless the point on which atten- 
tion should be concentrated is the loan 
account. Here may be found, as a rule, 
the leak that needs closing. A few 
bad loans in the course of a year will 
greatly reduce profits and may destroy 
them altogether. Distribution of loans, 
not only among the various classes of 
business but among individuals, firms 
and corporations, will tend to diminish 
the risk, care being taken to see that in 
all cases proper security is had, either 
in the shape of collateral or in the known 
character of the borrower. 

Trust company services, undertaken 
only recently by the national banks, 
should in the larger towns and cities 
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gradually add to banking profits, as was 
pointed out by Mr. Bacigalupi, presi- 
dent Bank of Italy National Trust and 
Savings Association, in his address at 
the San Francisco convention. 


WHAT BANKERS ARE THINK- 
ING ABOUT 


of the recent convention of the 

American Bankers Association one 
may gain a fair idea of the problems 
at present occupying the minds of the 
bankers of this country. Evidently, the 
thing most on the minds of the bankers 
is better banking, and for this fact 
credit belongs very largely to Mr. 
Hazlewood as president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, for it was to 
this object—the elevation of banking 
standards—that he chiefly devoted his 
attention during his term of office. 

The unprecedented bank mortality in 
recent years makes this movement in 
behalf of better banking particularly 
opportune. Every effort to get the 
banking business of the country into 
more competent hands should be hailed 
with satisfaction. 

But the high rate of bank failures in 
the last five years hardly warrants the 
conclusion that in this short period the 
competence of American bankers has 
undergone a serious deterioration. The 
integrity and capacity of our bankers 
can scarcely be less than in previous 
years. There is every reason to believe 
that the contrary is true, and that the 
character of our bankers has improved 
rather than declined. 

What happened was this: Bankers 
were confronted rather suddenly by 
conditions new to them, and to which 
they could not readily adapt themselves. 
Had things gone along in the old way, 
they would have done well enough, or 
at least no worse than usual. 

It would have been unreasonable to 
expect that the average country banker 
should recognize the changes that were 
going on around him, what they meant, 
or how he must meet them. But now, 
after considerable experience, and the 
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results of the study and research made 
available by the American Bankers As- 
sociation, the banker’s present day prob- 
lems are brought clearly before him, 
and he has the information that should 
enable him gradually to take appro- 
priate action. 

No necessity appears for enumerat- 
ing the changes referred to above, as 
they have been so widely discussed that 
they are now well understood. The 
same remark applies, in a general way, 
to the means to be taken in bringing 
about a better standard of banking in 
the United States. 


GROWTH OF GROUP AND CHAIN 
BANKING 


N the report of R. S. Hecht, chair- 
I man of the Commission of the 

American Bankers Association Eco- 
nomic Policy, and president of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans, delivered before the re- 
cent convention in San Francisco, are 
to be found some very significant figures 
relating to the development of chain 
and group banking in the United States. 
These figures show that there are a total 
of 272 such chains or groups, embracing 
1784 banks, with aggregate resources 
of $12,500,550,000. 

The greatest number of chains are in 
the following states: California, 11; 
Michigan, 14; New Jersey, 14; New 
York, 17; Pennsylvania, 15; Illinois, 11; 
Iowa, 12; Minnesota, 34; Texas, 13; 
Washington, 18, and Kansas, 10. The 
highest number of banks included is 
found in Minnesota, where 389 banks 
are in the group or chain systems. 

Not only is it surprising to find the 
extent to which this movement has 
grown as a whole, but how widespread 
are its ramifications, including as it does 
all but seven of the forty-eight states. 
Another surprising fact is the owner- 
ship of some of the chains by individuals 
or by corporations but little known out- 
side their respective localities. 

It is but natural to conclude that this 
comparatively new banking develop- 
ment would not have taken place to the 





extent it has, in a rather short space of 
time, without sufficient reason for it. No 
doubt, in many cases banks have been 
sold because the owners of shares saw an 
opportunity of making a profit, of which 
they were not slow to take advantage. 

Dealing with this phase of the matter 
a short while since, F. L. Lipman, presi- 
dent of the Wells Fargo Bank and 
Union Trust Company, San Francisco, 
said: 


“There are three types of banks which 
may be purchased: the bank in which 
ownership must be transferred because 
of the death of a president or some 
other reason, the bank which must be 
sold due to frozen assets, and the bank 
which is sold because much more is paid 
for it than it is worth.” 


But no doubt many banks have con: 
sented to surrender their independence, 
at least to a certain extent, by entering 
the group or chain system because they 
have considered it more advantageous 
than to remain wholly independent. 
Some of these advantages are set forth 
in an address by Andrew Price, presi 
dent of the Marine Bancorporation, 
Seattle, published elsewhere in this num- 
ber. Whether the principle that in 
union there is strength will apply here 
or not, will depend upon whether the 
group or chain control substituted for 
the independent control is more effi 
cient. 

Numerous bank failures in recent 
years, and declining profits, have served 
to make the officers of many of the 
smaller banks dissatisfied and appre’ 
hensive. They have thus welcomed a 
change promising to relieve them of 
their anxieties. Whether the step taken 
is the best one, time will tell. 

At the head of some of the groups 
are well-known and successful banks, con 
fining their operations to territory with 
which they are thoroughly familiar an¢ 
dealing with banks with which they 
have long had relations. If the group 
system is not intrinsically unsound, 
these organizations should be successful. 
That it is their aim to better the post 
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tion of the banks constituting the group 
can hardly be open to question. 

A banking development thus spon- 
sored, and that has grown so rapidly, is 
worthy of careful study. It might well 
be allowed an opportunity of proving its 
value without undue legislative inter- 
ference. If, however, it shall be found 
that this movement is being taken up 
for purposes of speculation in bank 
shares, that development should be 
curbed. 


PRIME MINISTER MACDONALD’S 
VISIT 

MERICA has been greatly honored 

by the visit of the British Prime 
Minister, J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

The event marks a good example of 
personal contact between this country 
and England, which it may be hoped 
will be continued with fruitful results. 

That Mr. MacDonald was enthus- 
iastically received was due to his own 
earnest and engaging personality and 
to the desire on the part of our people 
to maintain close and friendly relations 
with the mother country. 

The most significant result of Mr. 
MacDonald’s conferences with Presi- 
dent Hoover appears in the following 
statement, jointly issued by them: 


“Our conversations have been largely 
confined to the mutual relations of the 
two countries in the light of the situa- 
tion created by the signing of the peace 
pact. Therefore, in a new and re- 


inforced sense, the two governments not 
only declare that war between them is 
unthinkable, but that disputes and sus- 
picions arising from doubts and fears 
which may have been justified before the 
peace pact must now cease to influence 


national policy. We approach old 
historical problems from a new angle 
and in a new atmosphere. On the as- 
sumption that war between us is ban- 
ished, and that conflicts between our 
military or naval forces cannot take 
place, these problems have changed their 
meaning and character, and their solu- 
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tion in ways satisfactory to both coun: 
tries has become possible.” 


So far as one may judge from the 
complete context of the statement, 
these “historical problems” relate +o 
such matters as “naval parity” and 
“freedom of the seas.” These questions 
are troublesome, and it is gratifying to 
note that consideration of them is to be 
approached from a new angle and in a 
new atmosphere. This better prospect 
should remove the possibility of mis- 
understanding in regard to these mat- 
ters and should insure a speedy and 
mutually satisfactory adjustment of 
them. 

But it may be doubted if “naval 
parity” and “freedom of the seas” con- 
stitute the major subjects of concern to 
the people of England in thinking of 
their relations with the United States, 
however large these matters loom in the 
minds of statesmen on both sides of the 
water. 

The matters of vital concern to the 
people of England, as they are related 
to this country, have to do with foreign 
trade, international finance, and the 
debt question—problems which remain 
untouched in the joint statement of Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. MacDonald. 

No Englishman lies awake at night 
for fear of invasion by an American 
fleet, but many are anxious about trade, 
finance, and the huge debt owing to 
this country,to say nothing of our tariff. 

Disarmament, so called, has been too 
much emphasized as a preventive of 
war. The race in arming is costly, and 
on that ground alone should be halted. 
But we lack convincing evidence that 
armaments of themselves produce war. 
On the other hand, we do know that 
rivalries in trade and finance are today 
among the leading causes out of which 
war may originate; in fact, among the 
great nations of the world there are 
hardly any other problems that may lead 
to armed conflict. 

The remedy for this situation is not 
to be found in “naval parity” and “free- 
dom of the seas,” but in a better under- 
standing of mutuality of interest and 
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closer practical co-operation among the 
nations of the world. 

It is not to disparage the great value 
of the conferences between Prime 


Minister MacDonald and President 


Hoover to say that the actual co-opera- 
tion between American and English 
industrialists and financiers is a far more 
potent influence for lasting peace be- 
tween England and the United States 
than any political conferences held at 
the White House or in Downing Street. 


RECENT BANKING TENDENCIES 


NOTHER matter weighing on the 
Az of bankers who met at the 
San Francisco convention was 
the tendency in the direction of banking 
consolidation. Opinion seemed pretty 
equally divided between unit banking, 
group banking and branch banking, al- 
though the wish to maintain the unit 
bank as a purely independent institu- 
tion or in a modified form as one of the 
components of a group or chain was 
expressed by several of the speakers. 
The bankers of the country, judged by 
their convention at San Francisco, are 
not yet quite ready to surrender up the 
unit banking system, but they look with 
more favor on such a proposal than 
they did a few years ago. This change 
of opinion has been due to causes well 
known—increased banking mortality, 
lessened profits, and the necessity under 
changed business conditions for a some- 
what different type of bank. 
Mergers of banks also attracted the 
attention of the bankers at San Fran- 
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cisco, although this tendency relates 
more to individual institutions than to 
numerous banks, as in the case of some 
of the other developments, such as group 
and chain banking. 


THEODORE E. BURTON 
Tt death of United States Senator 


Theodore E. Burton removed from 
American public life a statesman 
of upright character whose long career 
was marked by a high degree of in- 
telligent devotion to national interests. 
He achieved distinction also in other 
fields than statesmanship—as educator, 
lawyer, banker and author. His relation 
to finance was especially close, since he 
served as a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House, of 
the National Monetary Commission, 
and the Debt Funding Commission, be- 
sides being the author of a well-known 
work on crises. For a short time he 
was president of a bank in New York. 
Senator Burton’s long service in both 
the House and Senate, combined with 
his studious habits and his conscientious 
devotion to the national welfare, made 
him one of the most respected figures in 
American public life. He also had a 
wide knowledge of world affairs, gained 
by investigation and by frequent trips 
to Europe as a member of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

Theodore E. Burton was not alone 
distinguished as a legislator and scholar. 
He was held in affection by those who 
had the privilege of being numbered 
among his many friends. 
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What Is an Investment Trust? 


How Six Distinct Types of Financial Institutions — Popularly 
Called “Investment Trusts” — May Be Recognized 


By Paut M. ATKINS 
Engineer-Economist of Ames, Emerich @ Co., Inc. 


to exist, not only in the minds 

of investors, but even among 
bankers, as to just what an investment 
trust is. As a result, people are fre- 
quently buying the securities of a 
particular organization under the im- 
pression that they are purchasing the 
stock or bond of quite a different sort 
of company. Numerous disappoint- 
ments under such circumstances are in- 
evitable in the long run. 

As a matter of fact, there are at 
the present time six distinct types of 
financial institutions—with many indi- 
vidual cases falling into intermediate 
groups—which are popularly called 
“investment trusts.” All of them, when 
honestly and capably organized and 
administered, have perfectly legitimate 
and useful functions to perform. In 
fact, most of them render economic 
services of a high order. It is essential, 
however, for the investor, whether he 
be a banker or an individual investing 
on his own account, to recognize the 
differences which exist among these 
several types of institutions. 

The term “investment trust” was first 
brought to this country from Great 
Britain, where it was applied to a 
type of organization very closely re- 
sembling what is now specifically called 
the “general management investment 
trust” in this country. This long and 
rather cumbersome expression was 
adopted to distinguish the original type 
of investment trust from others which 
were soon popularly called by this 


title. 


pega deal of confusion appears 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT TRUSTS 


The outstanding characteristics of the 
general management investment trust 


are the following: a portfolio contain- 
ing a wide variety of securities, which 
may include at various times stocks, 
bonds, short term paper and call loans, 
issues of industrial concerns, public 
utilities, railroads, etc., as well as of 
governments—national, state, provincial 
and municipal—and foreign securities 
of all types and located in many 
countries as well as domestic; the con- 
tinuous management of this portfolio 
by men who are thoroughly trained in 
economics and finance, who are inter- 
nationally minded and possess world- 
wide contacts, who have an intimate 
acquaintance with many different in- 
dustries and individual corporations, 
who are familiar with the principal 
security markets throughout the world, 
and who are constantly supplied with 
accurate current information in regard 
to economic, political, industrial and 
financial conditions, upon which they 
may base their judgment in regard to 
changes in the composition of the port- 
folio under their control. It is a funda- 
mental principle of investment trusts 
of this type never to buy on margin 
or sell short. They never purchase 
more than a relatively small block of 
any security, so that they are in a 
position to market it at any time with- 
out seriously affecting its market price. 
They never participate in any way in 
the management of any corporation 
whose securities they may own. When 
such trusts are properly managed, under 
all except highly abnormal conditions 
they obtain sufficient income from 
interest and dividends on their invest- 
ments to pay all operating expenses, 
fixed charges and preferred stock divi- 
dends. They purchase securities which 
are relatively low in price and sell 
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others, if they need funds to affect 
these purchases, which they feel are 
relatively high in price. In short, an 
investment trust of this type is an 
investment and not in any sense a 
speculative institution. 


THE TRADING COMPANY 


In sharp contrast to the general man- 
agement investment trust is another type 
of financial institution which is very fre- 
quently confused with it, namely, the 
trading company. This type of cor- 
poration is organized for the purpose 
of trading in securities. It expects to 
obtain its income from its trading 
profits. It is not under any compulsion 
to buy on margin or sell short, but 
it usually does so at times. It seldom 
trades in more than a limited number 
of securities at any one time, but 
it may in the course of a year have 
owned quite a large number of different 
securities. It is admittedly a specula- 
tive institution and does not pretend 
to be organized on an investment basis. 
It is this type of corporation which 
has caused investment trusts to be 
called “blind pools.” When organized 
on an equitable basis and managed by 
men who are honest and capable, it is 
by no means deserving of the criticisms 
heaped upon it in some circles, for it 
probably offers the person who wishes 
to speculate a better opportunity for 
profit than he would have if he operated 
on his own account. The differences 
between the trading company and the 
general management trust are so evident 
as to need no comment. It is apparent, 
however, that anybody who buys the 
securities of one, thinking that they are 
of the other type of institution, is very 
likely to be much surprised and perhaps 
sadly disappointed in the long run. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


The finance company is another type 
of institution which is now frequently 
called an “investment trust” but which 


differs from the parent stock—the 
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general management investment trust 
in certain fundamental respects. The 
major object of the finance company 
is to provide for the financial require- 
ments of corporations which are not 
in a position to obtain funds from the 
public directly in an economical 
fashion. There are many _ sound 
reasons why companies find themselves 
in such a position and yet offer sound 
and profitable opportunities to the 
finance company. A new organization 
or one bringing out a new product 
may have excellent prospects and yet, 
because it is unseasoned, may well 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
market its securities directly to the 
public. A company which has been 
established for some time, but whose 
stock has been closely held, may de- 
sire funds for expansion and yet, be- 
cause its credit has not been publicly 
established, it may find it impossible 
to issue securities to the public except 
at an excessive cost. On other occasions 
companies may have been in difficulty 
and be on the point of reorganization, 
or have just been reorganized. Ob- 
viously, they can_hardly appeal to the 
public for funds. 

Such institutions as these offer the 
finance company an opportunity. It 
can buy a substantial block of the 
securities of such companies—if not a 
majority interest, at least enough to 
give it considerable influence in the 
management. The finance company 
can then profit by income derived from 
the securities held, aid in developing 
the public credit of its satellite com- 
panies and, when they have attained 
a seasoned position, can then market 
them and obtain a profit from the 
capital accretion in the value of the 
securities previously acquired at a low 
price. 

The differences between the finance 
company and the general management 
investment trust are fundamental. The 
finance company takes an active and 
often an aggressive part in the manage- 
ment of the companies whose securities 
it holds, whereas the general manage- 
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ment investment trust does not. It 
purchases large blocks of the several 
securities which it buys, blocks tov 
large to be marketed readily except 
under the most propitious circumstances 
without seriously affecting their market 
price and frequently quite unmarket- 
able because of the circumstances 
affecting the company concerned at 
that particular moment. Its portfolio 
is therefore rarely in a liquid condition 
and often is frozen solid. The general 
management investment trust, on the 
other hand, holds only relatively small 
blocks of securities, and when properly 
managed its portfolio is always in a 
highly liquid condition. Moreover, 
because of the substantial size of the 
blocks of securities held by a finance 
company, its portfolio seldom has the 
high degree of diversification of a good 
general management investment trust. 
The finance company performs a valu- 
able economic function and when skill- 
fully managed should gain appreciable 
profits from its operation, but it is 
evident that it is quite a different insti- 
tution from a general management in- 
vestment trust. 


THE HOLDING COMPANY 


Strange as it may seem to some 
readers, the holding company, a type 
of business organization long known 
in the American financial world, is 
often called an investment trust. It 
is, of course, quite a different type of 
institution from the general manage- 
ment investment trust in many essential 
particulars. The major functions of 
a holding company are to finance and 
manage its subsidiaries. To this end 
it holds a controlling interest in the 
securities of its subsidiaries and takes 
an active part in their management. 
While it resembles the finance company 
in these particulars it differs from the 
latter in certain important respects. 
It usually limits itself to a single in- 
dustry or to industries which are very 
closely related, instead of covering a 
variety of interests as do finance com- 
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panies. It further expects to retain 
control of its subsidiaries indefinitely 
and not dispose of them as soon as 
they are operating in a satisfactory 
fashion and their public credit is 
established. 

The holding company differs from 
the general management investment 
trust in that it holds large blocks of 
securities and hence is usually in a 
semi-frozen condition, which is in 
marked contrast to the position of a 
well administered general management 
investment trust, which is practically 
always in a highly liquid position. It 
differs from the latter also in that it 
takes an active part in the management 
of its subsidiaries, whereas the general 
management investment trust never 
undertakes such functions. In_ brief, 
the holding company is radically differ- 
ent from the general management in- 
vestment trust, in purpose, organization 
and operation. 


FIXED AND SEMI-FIXED TRUSTS 


In addition to the general manage- 
ment investment trust, there are two 
other types of investment trusts—the 
“fixed” and “semi-fixed’—which have 
been developed in this country. These 
types of investment trust are the result 
of an effort to provide the investor 
with diversified holdings, but not to 
furnish him with management for his 
investments. In order to accomplish 
this result, a group of securities— 
usually stocks—is purchased and some 
form of certificate of beneficial in- 
terest issued against them and sold to 
the public. In the fixed investment 
trust, no change in the list of se- 
curities may be effected, once it has 
been made up, regardless of any modi- 
fication in the credit position of any 
of the securities held. Obviously, 
there is no way to protect the investor 
from losses resulting from such causes 
in the case of the fixed investment 
trust. In order to meet this difficulty, 
the semi-fixed investment trust was 
developed, which permits a very limited 
modification in the composition of the 
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portfolio, although it does not provide 
for continuous management. This lack 
of management and the frozen con- 
dition of the portfolio at all times serve 
to mark off this type of investment 
trust quite sharply from the general 
management investment trust. The 
almost complete lack of new issues of 
this type in recent months indicates a 
waning popularity of this kind of in- 
vestment trust. 

All of these different types of invest- 
ment institutions have certain advan- 
tages, and when honestly and capably 
administered perform functions of 
economic value. The general manage- 


General 
Management 
Investment 
Trust 
Fixed 
Investment 


Management of portfolio Active 


Diversification of securities Wide 


Size of blocks of securities held Small 


Usually 


Types of holdings Listed 


Liquidity of holdings High 


Geographical diversification 
Industries covered Varied 
Seasoning of investments Seasoned 


Participation in management None 


Trust 


Nil Limited 


Limited 
Varied 


Usually 
Listed 


Nil Slight 


Usually 
International National 


Varied 
Seasoned 


None 
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ment trust is the type from which 
this group has taken its name and 
represents the kind of institution which 
most people probably have in mind 
when the term “investment trust” is 
employed. Its securities, moreover, are 
those which probably will best meet 
the needs of most investors. The major 
point which the investor should keep 
in mind, however, is the fact that 
there are marked differences existing 
among these several types of financial! 
institutions, and that, when purchasing 
their securities, he should select those 
which are adapted to his financial re- 
quirements. 


Semi-fixec 
Investment 
Trust 
Trading 
Companies 
Finance 
Companies 
Holding 
Companies 


Very Very 


Active Inactive Inactive 


Very 
Limited 


Large 


Limited 
Large 


Limited Limited 


Varied Varied 


Sometimes 
Listed 


Seldom 
Listed 


Usually 


Listed Listed - 


Very 
High 
Usually 
National 


Slight 


Usually 
National 


Varied 
Varied 


Influential 


Slight 


Usually 


National Varied 


Varied Varied Limited 


Seasoned Seasoned Varied 


None None Control 





Why the Small Loan Department? 


A Discussion of Small Loan Activities of Commercial Banks 
Based on a Survey of the Experience of More Than 
One Hundred Banks 


By Howarp HaINEs 
Vice-President First State Bank, Kansas Uity, Kan. 


[Epiror’s Note: Readers who are interested 
in specific information additional to that 
contained in the following article are invited 
by the author to communicate with him 
direct. Mr. Haines will be glad to furnish 
forms of notes, etc., now in use by more 
than one hundred banks in the United 
States. ] 


HERE are a great many bankers 
who doubt the actual profit of a 


small loan department. There are 
other bankers who feel that a special 
department for the making of small 
loans, formerly handled by loan agencies 
and pawn brokers, would bring an un- 
desirable class of borrowers to their 
bank. 

The writer has been interested in 
surveying the actual developments in 
this field; in securing facts regarding 
more than one hundred banks who are 
now operating character loan depart- 
ments; and in summing up the advan- 
tages and drawbacks of the plan. 

In the United States, England and 
the Continent special departments for 
handling small loans are referred to as 
character, industrial, personal, savings, 
or small loan plans. All refer to the 
making of loans from $100 to $2000 or 
more, depending on the borrower’s abil- 
ity to repay in twelve equal monthly 
payments—a class of loans formerly 
handled almost exclusively by loan com- 
panies, usually at high interest rates. 


FOUR THINGS TO CONSIDER 


In order to cover this interesting sub- 
ject in as instructive a manner as pos- 
sible, let us consider the four things 
which must be done in order to open a 
successful small loan department. 

First, it is agreed that $100,000 or 


more in loans must be obtained if the 
department is to pay its way. 

Second, in order to establish this 
volume the bank is compelled under or- 
dinary conditions to set aside several 
hundred dollars monthly to be used in 
advertising. It must be remembered 
that such departments are new to the 
public. Volume, therefore, is directly 
dependent on effective publicity. Special- 
ists in this work report excellent results 
from the use of attractive folders used 
for mailing lists or direct distribution. 
Movie ads and newspaper space in eve- 
ning editions are also good producing 
media. Morning editions are men- 
tioned by most small loan men as being 
overlooked by the reading public as 
far as loans are concerned. A few 
banks report they have done very little 
advertising. However, these institu- 
tions formerly made a large number 
of personal loans which they have 
merely transferred to their personal 
loan department. 

Third, the bank must employ a 
trained man to manage this new de- 
partment, one who is experienced in 
the making and collecting of chattels. 
This is important. A prominent official 
recently said to the writer: 


“It’s no trouble to make small loans, 
but it requires much care to make them 
so the word ‘good’ may be put in front 
of the ‘small.’ ” 


Most interesting is the case of a 
southern institution which installed a 
savings loan department with much 
publicity. After six months of opera- 
tion the bank reported that it had 
secured only $18,000 in loans and the 
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APPLICANT’S STATEMENT 
ALL QUESTIONS MUST BE FULLY ANSWERED 











Home address. 
Age Married? Living with wife or husband? Number you support 


Wife's name How long have you lived at the sbove address? 


What was your previous home address? Telephone No 


Do you own any real estate? If yes, in whose name is it? 


location Value $. Mortgages 8. 
Payab! 


By whom employed? Your position 
y y 


Under whom do you work? Mr Business address 


How long have you worked there? 


- f f 
Salary of wages $ per / —. Other income $. per | pono 


. t | f 
What { i. » de you pay? $ per | pa 


Have you any suits against you? Have you ever been in bankruptcy? 


Source 


Bank reference 


Do you want the unpaid balance of this loan insured? Tf 80, are you in sound health? 


Have you a loan now or are you « co-maker om any other lone at this bank? 


State fully the purpose of this lean 


Give fall list of your Debts, Open Accounts, Installment Accounts, or Doctors’ Bills, etc. If owing nothing now, give mames 
of at least three merehanis or firms with whom you have had credit dealings. 











Address Amount 


T INDEBTEDNESS TO BANKS OR LOAN COMPANIES, IF ANY? _ 


Name 








SSS ee = -—= 








T hereby certify that al! these statements are true and are made for the purpose of obtaining a loan from the INDUSTRIAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 


of THE LOUISVILLE NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO. of Doliars (3 ). 


I authorize your Bank to obtain any information tht you require concerning the statements in this application and I agree thet this application shall 
remain the property of the Bank whether the loan is «ranted or not 


Louisville, Ky 1929 Sign Here 





Application form used by the small loan department of the Louisville 
National Bank & Trust Co. 


cost of the department exceeded the elapsed the department had $66,000 
profits. The young man who was in excellent loans, was beginning to 
managing this work was a hard worker, show profit and growing steadily. This 
but had formerly been in the real illustrates forcibly the fact that small 
estate department. It was suggested loans are an entirely different class 
that the bank secure an experienced of credit from real estate or collateral 
personal loan man to assist in this loans. There enter the personal equa: 
work. It was found that it was neces- tion, the myriad details and the careful 
sary to pay $500 per month for a_ sifting and appraising of personalities 
specialist. This was paid, grudgingly that cannot be left to inexperienced 
at first, but after four months had hands. 
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PREPARING APPLICATION BLANKS 


This brings us directly to the fourth 
requirement, namely, the preparation 
of comprehensive application blanks or 
information sheets to be filled out by 
prospective borrowers. These the bank 
will furnish every party answering its 
advertisements or inquiring about the 
plan. A great many will not answer 
the questions fully. The bank must 
be firm about this being done carefully. 

The questionnaire, in addition to the 
apparent questions 


Name Sicetelp ecatesce. ite 
AGGIES. s.sisisiaisie.s.¢'0'ss oe ROW Long? ‘ 
Where Before? ........ How Long? . 
Age? .... Married? .... Dependents? . 
Employed by ........ What Doing?..... 
ONS EQN! kccccocce. DOMED sic. sceerere 
Own real estate? PUNE: 652048 


In your name? <.<005 WROSET .5..<c0206 
Etc., 


eens 


should especially include the following 
which have particular value to the 
personal loan department. 


1. List your present debts, instalment 


accounts or notes. 

Small borrowers are unusually prone 
to skip this information. They fre- 
quently realize they are too heavily 
in debt. This is due in many instances 
to attractive payment plans offered on 
appliances, cars and other products, 


READ CAREFULLY 


NOTE 


Do not make any changes 
or erasures on this note. 
Os 
a 


lateral security Savings Account No 
All signatures must be 


written in ink and in 
each case a complete on. 
address must be given. 


All names must be 
signed in full 





SIGNATURES 
Hold this note and bring 
it with you when you 
receive notice that the loan 
has been approved. 


PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 


THE AMERICAN-FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN OKLAMOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA No___ 


order of THE AMERICAN-FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN OKLAHOMA CITY, the sum of. 


) im gold coim of the United States, with imterest at the rate of ten per cent (10%) per anmum after maturity, and amign to you as col- 


the borrower, the first of the undersigned The Sirst of the undersigned promises and agrees to deposit prowptly im said sevings account the sum of 


vend: jointly and severally guarantee (hy vat sock and ¢ 
a) ibe same pr 


WIFE OF BORROWER 
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featured by instalment houses. The 
bank must insist that all borrowers 
state specifically what they will use 
the present loan for and if the bank 
approves it, be sure they pay the other 
creditors by issuing drafts direct. 


2. Name 
addresses. 


three nearest relatives and 

It may surprise some bankers to 
know that frequently this information 
assists in locating and collecting de- 
linquent accounts months or years after 


a note has been charged off. 


3. Where have you borrowed before? 


As a rule loan companies are willing 
to do everything within reason to co- 
operate in furnishing reports on bor- 
rowers. 


4. To whom do you pay rent or pay- 
ments? 

Landlords are frequently interested 
in seeing a tenant secure a loan, but 
in spite of this personal interest they 
will often tell the bank much about 
the character of the person in question. 


APPROVING LOANS 


Preliminaries arranged, we now begin 
the process of passing on applications. 
Many applications are received in the 
mail and in the case of applicants who 


eee 


OKLAHOMA City, Oxia. 19__ 





FOR VALUE RECEIVED, we, the undersigned. jointly and seversity. promise to pay to the 


Dollars 
» im the Savings Department of the Americam-First National Bank in Okisboma City, in the same of 


Dotiars (8 
ana lo deposit therein the sum of 
Dollars (&. 
bas 1 ieee Sepontted si3 Pities se ina wat Ca ey sar depeait may be 3 deigyed breed 


z ihe additional expense, and aotices necemtated 4 
Land amount of conpentation 
fiat of the unders.gsed showid defeuit 


‘lier toa, oF suit is broaght 
vat Fen Detlare $1000) and tan per cant GOT o! 
ADDRESSES 


BORROWER 


CO-MAKER 


COMAKER 








Note form used by the small loan department of the American First National Bank 
of Oklahoma City. 
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call personally it is sometimes difficult 
to associate the remembrance one has 
of them with their application. The 
investigation of the statements as set 
down by borrowers is therefore the 
all-important thing which governs the 
obtaining of good loans. The bank 
will find it best to use the ‘double- 
check’ system. That is, first, secure 


a report from the local credit bureau 
and supplement this by calling refer- 


ences directly. The majority will check 
out as good moral risks, but there will 
be many who are over-loaded with 
present obligations. Ability to select 
the good from this heterogeneous mass 
determines success. 

The following rules are almost uni- 
formly followed by experts on small 
loans: 

1. Loans must not exceed 20 per 
cent. of applicant’s yearly income. This 


ANSWERS NERE TO YOUR QUESTIONS ABOUT THE 
PERSONAL LOAN PLAN 


1. Who may apply? 
Any person, over 21 years of age, who earns a regular income 
from salary, commission or own business. It is not necessary to be 
a depositor in the Bank. 


2. How much will the Bank loan? 
From $50 to $1000, depending on your income, the purpose and 
the necessity. 


3. How dol apply? 
Get a Personal Loan Application at any Branch and, after giv- 
ing brief information about yourself, take bome the application 
and complete it. 


4. What security must I have? 
First, good character. Second, that you be steadily employed. 
Third, that you can obtain the signatures of two o' respon- 
sille persons who become co-makers. 


5. Need I have collateral? 
No. But if you have acceptable bonds or stocks, or bank 
pass-books, you may offer them as collateral, in which case 
the two co-makers are not required. 


6. What rate do I pay? 


Discount of $6 for each $100 borrowed is charged when the 
loan is made. 


7. Do I pay an investigation fee? 
No. 


&. Where and when can I present an applica- 
tion? 

\. hen your application is completed, present it to the nearest 
National City Branch. If your application is approved, you 
may minke your deposits at the Branch most convenient to you. 
At 42nd Street and Madison Avenue, Manhattan, the hours 
ace 8:30 A.M, to 6 P.M.; on Saturday to 3 P.M. At 52 Wall 
Street, hours are 8:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; on Saturday to 
1:30 P.M. At other branches usual banking hours prevail. 


9. How do T repay the loan? 
By making regular deposits in a Compound Interest Account 
at monthly or semi-monthly intervals so that at the end of 
the ear a fund will have been established sufticient to repay 
the loan 


10. DoT get interest on these deposits? 


Yes. You get the regular Compound Interest Department rate 
3% @ year, compounded each month. 


11. What requirements do you make of bor- 
rowers? 

Generally that they have been working or residing in New York 
City one year; that they are at least 21 years of age; that 
they have been steadily employed at the same place at least 
six months; that their nt employment seems permanent; 
that they obtain no o' loans while the National City loan 
is running, without first consulting the Bank. 


- 


12. What is the liability of the co-makers? 

Each co-maker is individually as well as jointly liable for 
the full amount as set forth in the note to be paid to the Bank. 
If the borrower fails to fulfill each of the obligations of the 
note, each co-maker is responsible for fulfillment. 


13. Who are acceptable to the Bank as co- 
makers? 

A co-maker may be a fellow employe, offi¢einanager, employer, 

partner, merchant, professional man. rethtive.—anyone of good 

character and satisfactory earning powers receiving 

substantial salaries arc preferred. Ow: ip of property is a 

desirable though hot essential qualifict.tfon for a co-maker. 


14. How are co-makers protected? 

By insurance, which relieves co-makérs from all liability if the 
borrower should die, before the loan matures. Also by the Bank 
making careful inquiry concerning the respgnsibility of the ap- 
plicant before granting the loan and by promptly notifying the 
co-makers in case Compound Interest deposits are not made on 
time. 


15. Where do I make deposits? 
At the Compound Interest Department of any branch of the 


16. May I pay the loan before the end of the 
yearly period? 
You may pay the balance due the Bank before the end of the 
year. It is not anticipated that these loans will be paid in less 
than three months, but, after that period, rebate at the rate 
of 6% will be allowed on the balance due at the time of 
pny prepayment, based on the number of full months 
the loan has yet to run. 


17. May I make one or more Compound Inter- 
est deposits in advance of the required 
periodic dates? 

Yes. As many as you like. 


18. What if Iam late in making my Compound 
Interest deposits? 


Punctual and prompt deposits while you are a borrower are 
absolutely essential and are jired. Whenever any deposit 
is late, it is necessary that the Bank's expense caused thereby 
be reimbursed in part at the rate of five cents per $1. For 
instance, if a deposit of $5 is due but not made on a certain 
day, the cost iacident to such failure would be 25 cents. 


19. What if Iam late for more than a week? 
Persistent delinquency will make it n for the Bank to 
notify the co-makers and to take proper legal steps for collec- 
tion. The record of prompt deposit will govern the granting of 
any future loans. Such promptness is of fundamental impor- 
tance for the sake of your persdnal credit standing. 


20. What happens if a borrower dies? 

In that unfortunate situation, any amount then owing is taken 
care of by insurance, neither the co-makers nor the burrow- 
er's dependents having any liability. 


PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 
The NATIONAL CITY BANK of NEW YORK 


BRANCHES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE CITY 


A page from a booklet on the small loan plan issued by the personal loan 
department of the National City Bank of New York. 
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MASTER NOTE 
AMERICAN BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 


I A Wiis ssatinicsciccscesnectmncncuease 192. 


Within months after date, without offset and for value received, 
we jointly and severally promise to pay to the order of the American Bank & Trust Company 
of Richmond, Va., at its Branch in the City of Richmond, Va., the sum of 

Dollars 


Payable in monthly installments of $......................each on the. day of each and every month 
after daté hereof, each of the said installments, for convenience, being evidenced by a coupon note attached 
hereto signed by the first maker only. 


If any installment of this note is not paid at the time and place specified herein the entire amount of the 
total loan unpaid shall, at the election of the holder of this note, be due and payable forthwith and without 
notice. 


All parties hereto, whether makers, co-makers, endorsers, sureties, guarantors or otherwise, hereby waive 
protest and the benefit of any exemption under the homestead or bankrupt laws as to this debt and consent that 
the time for the payment of this note or any installment thereof may be extended without notice after maturity, 
and do further agree to pay all expenses incurred in collecting the same, including 15 per cent attorney’s fees 
and an additional attorney’s fee of $7.50 if suit is instituted thereon, in the event this note is not paid accord- 
ing to its terms. 


Address Signature 


ALL MAKERS (OR ENDORSERS) SIGN THIS MASTER NOTE. FIRST MAKER ONLY SIGNS COUPON NOTES BELOW 


COUPON NOTE 
EN ET » 192. 
after date, without offset and for value received, we jointly 
and severally promise to pay to the order of the American Bank & Trust Company of Richmond, Va., 
Branch in the City of Richmond, Va., the sum of 
esseentnnseseenennseeeeeDDOUGTS 


This is one of a series of.....................notes payable zmonthly, the said series evidencing installment pay- 
ments on a Master Note in the sum of §..............-...--.0« and is subject to the terms and provisions of the said Master Note. 





Master note and coupon note used-by the industrial loan department of the American 
Bank and Trust Company of Richmond, Va. 


is reduced as low as 12 per cent. in 
some cases. 

2. Loans should ordinarily not be 
made unless they combine all of the 
borrower's present debts. 

3. Loans are not made for specula- 
tion or luxuries. 

One hundred dollars is the 
inimum loan. This is due to the 

of investigation. 

When a loan is sought for the 


purpose of purchasing a semi-necessity, 
the prospective borrower should be’ 
required to have in his own money 
at least one-fifth of the purchase price. 
Many say they have saved this amount 
and state, for instance, that they wish 
to: buy furniture, when as a matter 
of fact their real purpose is to buy 
some non-essential. Ask such individ- 
uals to show you the 20 per cent. they 
claim they have saved. 
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At The Louisville Trust Co., 421 W. 
Market or any of our Branches. (see page 
4) 


YOU CAN BORROW HERE 


Past due accounts; notes; 
mortgages; interest; taxes, in- 
surance premiums; vacation ex- 
penses; school expenses; street, 
sidewalk or sewer assessments; 
bills; dentists’ bills; 
hospital bills; funeral expenses; 
moving expenses, purchases of 
real estate; to build, alter, paint 
or repair your home or garage; 
to install a furnace; to buy 
household furniture, coal, office 
and store equipment, or cloth- 
ing. In short, for any sensible, 
legitimate, useful purpose, but 
not for buying luxuries or for 
( speculation. 


doctors’ 





QUICK SERVICF 


You get the money without going 
through a whole lot of red tape. No un- 
necessary delays, and remember, please— 
Everything confidential. 








MONEY IN YOUR POCKET 


It is frequently a matter of business’ 
to borrow and pay cash. You will be 
convinced of this when you investigate 
how economical our Loan Plans are and 
we suggest you do this today. 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU BORROW? 


Any amount from $50 to $2,000 de- 
pending upon your needs and your ability 
to repay us within 50 weeks. You can 
pay it back every week, every two weeks, 
or every month, whichever plan suits you. 


WE MAKE TWO KINDS OF LOANS 


(a) Endorsed loans, secured by the sig- 
natures of the borrower and two 
friends having good reputations 
and steady employment. No other 
security required. 


Collateral loans, secured by good 
bonds or stocks. 
quired. 


No endorsers re- 


Inside double spread of a four-page folder distributed by the small loan department 
of the Louisville Trust Company. 


PLANS IN OPERATION 


In our various states there are several 
plans for handling personal loans now 
in operation. The savings loan is 
perhaps the most common, although 
there is some additional expense at- 
tached to this method in the installation 
of special savings pass-books, records 
and ledgers. This plan provides that 
the borrower sign a note due in one 
year with the agreement that he open 
a savings account and deposit regularly 
each month one-twelfth of the face of 
the note. Upon failure of any bor- 
rower to make these deposits the bank 
may declare the balance due and 
payable. 
$100.00 

6.00 


Taking a sample loan of 
Discount is deducted 


Customer receives in cash 
(The deduction varies from 6 per 
to 8 per cent. with various banks.) 


cent. 


In addition the customer receives 
3 per cent. interest which accrues on 
his savings account while he accumu: 
lates the face of his note. It is a 
practice with some banks to insure 
co-makers against the death of the 
borrower. This is an old practice of 
private loan companies whereby they 
could charge an additional insurance 
fee with very little risk. From the 
banker's standpoint it is an excellent 
advertising feature and the small per: 
centage of loss is overcome by added 
volume. Co-makers are induced much 
more easily to sign if told they will not 
be held in case the borrower dies. 

Under the savings plan the borrower 
takes pride in making payments 
promptly. There are many who have 
always wanted a savings account and 
tend to maintain it once it is opened. 
This ultjmate- tendency toward thrift 
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is the principal argument for the sav- 
ings plan. 

Another plan which eliminates the 
savings feature is called the “coupon 
system.” The borrower signs a master 
note and twelve smaller coupon notes, 
each representing a monthly payment. 
He has no passbook, but receives a 
coupon note each time a payment is 
made. The cost is reported less and 
the general reports are satisfactory. 


AVERAGE RESULTS 


Taking sixteen banks which have 
been maintaining small loan depart- 
ments for three years or more, it is 
reported that 92 per cent. of borrowers 
meet their payments promptly. After 
loans are liquidated it is believed 
that about 31 per cent. move and are 
of no future value to the bank. Ap- 
proximately 30 per cent. renew their 
loans in some form and the remaining 
39 per cent. continue their accounts 
with the bank, either under checking 
or savings. 

Sixty-five banks and their branches 


in the United States express their 


opinion as follows small 
loans: 

Fourteen have had four or more 
years’ experience. They report satis- 
factory results. 

Sixteen are relatively new in the 
field and hesitate to express an opinion. 

Twenty-six have had from one to 
four years’ experience and_ report 
favorably. 

Nine tried out the plan and for 
various reasons did not consider it 
satisfactory. 

This gives us forty out of sixty-five 
who recommend the system and no 
doubt a majority of the sixteen will 
operate successfully. Regarding the 
nine who have discontinued, we find 
most of them were’ unable to secure 
volume due to location or lack of 
proper publicity. One bank states 
it did not obtain the services of an 
experienced manager. Plainly, character 
loans may prove unsatisfactory, if not 
rab costly, when improperly super- 
vised. 


regarding 


THEORY OF OPERATION 


Indirect benefits are emphasized by 
most bankers when speaking of their 
small loan division. A few have se- 
cured a very large volume. One in 
particular states it has been able by 
working over applications and by re- 
quiring additional signers or security, 
to approve 87 per cent. This is much 
above the average, which runs about 
50 per cent. Taking the latter figure 
as generally correct, and admitting the 
costs of securing and investigating the 
loans as high, still it is argued that the 
plan brings many new contacts to the 
bank. Many friends of borrowers open 
accounts and, as previously mentioned, 
about 39 per cent. continue their ac- 
counts and are made permanent cus- 
tomers. 

From the standpoint of bank manage- 
ment, more efficiency is possible where 
the work of making small loans is 
centralized in one department. Many 
officials are relieved of this work and 
it is more quickly handled by a special 
department. Under the discount plan 
profits are considerably increased and 
incidentally many renewal notes are 
transferred to the personal plan and 
are thus made liquid by means of the 
monthly payments. Liquidity is an 
element much needed by many banks 
as far as small loans are concerned. 

The relation of capital to labor has 
always been strained. More than half 
of the men and women in this country 
who are gainfully employed have never 
done business with a bank. These are 
not suppositions. They are facts? 
Because these thousands of workers— 
the majority of whom are honest, con- 
scientious citizens—have not known the 
banking fraternity they have never 
received proper education on economic 
and financial problems. The science of 
banking, coupled with the growth of 
industrial and commercial affairs, has 
had such a rapid evolution in our land 
that it is difficult for even academic 
minds to comprehend the situation: 
Our schools, in doing their utmost to 
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offer a well rounded course of instruc- 
tion to young America, have not been 
able to include instruction regarding 
financial economics. How many men 
come to your bank each day that are 
well educated on good financing 
methods for their homes, their house- 
hold goods or their families? A very 
small percentage of our per capita 
population knows how to _ borrow 
economically, spend economically, or 
how to invest soundly should they 
happen to save. This situation is most 
certainly a tragedy of waste. 

Our bankers form one of the 
strongest forces in bringing to the 
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American nation correct methods of 
financing, buying and saving. Bankers 
are going to worry along with tie 
trivial cares of their small loan depart- 
ments. They will work out hundreds 
of personal problems in a sane manner. 
Faces will vanish and will be forgotten 
in the continual stream that runs past 
the bank’s window. But the advice 
bankers are giving these people, the 
counsel they are teaching, is not drift- 
ing and forgotten. Instead, it is going 
out to the four corners of the country 
—a strong and permanent force for 
better homes, happier people and the 
lasting results that come with thrift. 


Banking Concentration 


HE rapid trend toward concentra- 

tion of American banking re- 
sources in fewer and larger institu- 
tions, is strikingly portrayed in an 
analysis of the nation’s banking progress 
in the last five years, just completed by 
Lawrence Stern and Company, invest- 


ment bankers of Chicago and New 
York. 

The study revealed that in the last 
five years the resources of American 
banks increased by $15,522,062,000, but 
in the same period there was a decrease 
3416 in the number of banks in the 


country. In this same period, deposits 
increased by approximately $15,504,- 
158,000, and capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of all institutions showed 
a gain of nearly $2,220,950,000. 

“The wave of mergers which has been 
sweeping the country,” said the survey, 
“has brought together the largest aggre- 
gations of banking capital and resources 
in the history of the nation. Since 1924 
there have been more than 2000 
mergers and consolidations in our bank- 
ing system, involving almost one-fourth 
of the total resources of all banks in 
this country. 

* “Side by side with this trend toward 
mergers and consolidations, there has 
been an equally important movement 
toward the establishment of chain or 


group banking. According to the 
American Bankers Association there 
are now 273 separate chains of banks 
in the United States, involving 1858 
institutions and $13,275,000,000 in 
aggregate resources—more than 18 per 
cent. of the nation’s banking assets. 
Owing to the fact that branch banking 
among national banks is limited by 
present laws, actual branch systems have 
been principally among state banks in 
states which permit branch banking; but 
chains or groups of banks, including 
national banks, under unified control, 
are increasing rapidly, and it seems to 
be generally believed that chain banking 
is a step toward the ultimate adoption 
of branch banking through a few large 
institutions with many branches—such 
as those in Great Britain. 

“There are no signs of any slackening 
in the merger and combination wave 
which continues to sweep ahead, espe- 
cially in cities with a population of 
250,000 and upwards. Today large 
consolidation or group deals involving 
more than three billion dollars in bank 
resources are under way in the cities of 
New York, Detroit, Seattle, Buffalo, 
Boston, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, Louisville, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Nashville and other large 


centers.” 





Bank Security Companies 


The Advantages and Methods of Organization and Operation of 
Security Company Affiliates of Commercial Banks 


By J. HarvizE WILKINSON, Jr. 
Investment Department, State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 


Teen of the most pronounced 
trends in the banking world 
at the present time are group 
banking and security company afhlia- 
tions. The former, because of its re- 
cent growth, holds the center of the 
financial stage but the importance of 
and interest attending the latter is none 
the less evident. The “security-minded” 
American public is to a large degree 
responsible for the entrance of com- 
mercial banks into the investment field 
but at least a contributory cause is the 
diminishing margin of profit in strictly 
industrial banking and the consequent 
necessity for departmentalizing the bank 
into trusts, investments, and mortgages. 
In view of this fact some discussion of 
the advantages and capital structure 
of investment companies associated 
with a bank is desirable, for in spite 
of the superficial simplicity there are 
several approaches to this one problem. 

Of the many benefits accruing to 
the bank through having a security 
company, one of the most important 
is the achievement of a wider scope 
in the conduct of an investment busi- 
ness than would be the case in an in- 
vestment department of which the 
company is usually an outgrowth. This 
is not to infer that the separate com- 
pany will engage in wildly speculative 
transactions or become a trading cor- 
poration. However, a bank handling 
depositors’ money, steeped in a record 
of conservatism, and preferring to con- 
duct a_ strictly commercial banking 
business, is not always able to engage 
freely in a quasi-investment banking 
undertaking, however sound such under- 
taking may be. It is of course con- 
tended by many that a company bear- 
ing the bank’s name and known to be 


closely allied with it will be equally 
as restricted as a department in the 
bank. Theoretically such an attitude 
is correct but in actual practice the 
customer has a different feeling, and 
looks upon his transactions with the 
security company as he would upon 
similar transactions with any other 
house. In dealing with the bank’s 
security affiliate he is frequently simply 
extending the scope of his established 
relationship. 

OPERATING ON INDEPENDENT CAPITAL 

An outstanding advantage of a 
separate corporation is the fact that 
then the security business operates on 
its own capital, which is distinctly 
independent of that of the bank. Un- 
doubtedly the bond department of a 
bank is often hampered by the fact 
that because of conditions existing 
in the commercial side of the bank 
sufficient funds cannot always be com- 
mandeered. It must not be forgotten 
that the primary function of a com- 
mercial bank is to satisfy its commercial 
customers and other aims must be sac- 
rificed to that end. First, last and 
always the satisfied commercial cus- 
tomer! Such a situation hinders attain- 
ment of the most profitable operations 
possible. With its own private capital 
the company can plan with certainty. 
In addition to its own capital the 
company will naturally have a line of 
credit with the bank, and this can be 
supplemented from outside sources in 
the event of unusual conditions. 

The security company will, of course, 
do local underwriting and in such cases 
it is a potential avenue of new business 
for the bank. To a very large extent 
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the converse is likewise true. Supply- 
ing the long and short term capital 
and credit to a corporation enables the 
growth of very close relationships, an 
El Dorado for the progressive institu- 
tion. The more numerous the points 
of contact the greater the number of 
the accounts which are capable of 
being secured. 

A larger volume of security dis- 
tribution can be built up when oper- 
ating as a separate entity. Then an 
esprit de corps can be instilled and a 
most important point is that the daily 
operations of an investment institution 
are utterly different from those of a 
commercial bank. The public too is 
made most forcibly aware of the fact 
that the bank in question has entered 
the security business and the ideal 


distribution from standpoint*of market 
firmness is one bond to every customer. 
In addition a bank with a trained 
group of experts operating in its se- 
curity company is in a most excellent 
position to give highly valuable invest- 
ment advice to its correspondent banks 


with whom it already enjoys relation- 
ships. To aid in investment problems 
is another link in the chain of well 
rounded service. Often times the in- 
vestment company serves as the medium 
through which chain banking is under- 
taken. A community of interest through 
stock ownership, be it remembered, is 
frequently the first step toward branch 
banking. 
BALANCED EARNING POWER 

Of utmost significance is the question 
of balanced earning power; whether 
the stock of the security company is 
owned by the bank proper or the 
stockholders the final result is the same. 
In periods when interest rates are low 
the commercial banking business has 
its profit margin cut very drastically. 
At these times the public is usually 
absorbing quite readily a large amount 
of investment securities, especially bonds 
and preferred stocks. If the security 
afhliate of the bank does a business of 
sufficient volume then its earnings will 
act as an offset to the lowered profits 
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of the commercial end. In times of 
firming money rates it is probable that 
the strictly investment issues will come 
in reduced volume and untess the se- 
curity company has _ counteracting 
features, which fact is perfectly possible, 
its earning power will be adversely 
affected. However, the commercial 
bank’s customers will under such con- 
ditions be paying a higher rate of 
interest for their borrowings. Accord- 
ingly, one great virtue of the invest- 
ment business if conducted on a 
sufficiently large scale is to minimize 
fluctuations in earning power and give 
the stockholder a safety he cannot ob- 
tain in other businesses possessed of 
similar profit possibilities. 

The amount of capital to be em- 
ployed by the company and the cor- 
porate relationship between it and the 
bank, especially the latter, require con: 
siderable comment. The size of the 
advances to the bond department prior 
to the formation of the separate cor- 
poration will be the main guide as 
to capital requirements. This will be 
augmented by what can normally be 
expected to be permanently employed 
in the increased volume of business 
done and in the additional functions 
which the company as contrasted with 
the department will assume. One 
matter of interest is the extent to 
which customers employ margin bond 
accounts or, in other words, to what 
degree customers borrow from the 
company to carry investment securities. 
This practice varies markedly in 
different cities and no set rule can 
be applied. Obviously, it is most im- 
portant not to become overcapitalized 
at the beginning. Such an error would 
result in a poor earnings record and 
handicap the company acutely. In 
view of the certain channels for borrow- 
ing there should be little need for 
an occurrence of that evil. 


IDENTICAL CONTROL DESIRABLE 


In consideration of the fact that the 
security company is an offshoot of 
the bank and will usually bear the 
bank’s name identical control is most 
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desirable. An _ objection sometimes 
offered to the formation of such a 
company is the danger of its catching 
fire from speculative combustion and 
carrying down in the conflagration the 
reputation of the bank. Such a thing 
could happen but if there is the proper 
care and watchfulness the danger is 
lessened where control of the bank 
and the company is synonymous. 
Identical control does not mean neces- 
sarily that the boards of directors of 
the two corporations must be the same 
in their entirety, although in many 
instances there is a wide over-lapping. 
Aside from minimizing the danger of 
failure, identical control makes for 
greater harmony and a more effective 
carrying out of the same general 
policies. It is almost inconceivable 
that the bank would allow the use 
of its name in the conduct of an in- 
vestment business and then not main- 
tain close ownership. . 
Whether the stock of the security 
company is to be owned by the bank 
itself or by the stockholders of the 


bank will in some instances depend 
upon the laws of the particular state. 
If there is to be a relationship between 
the company and the trust department 
of the bank legal opinion should be 
sought as to the more desirable method 


of control. Probably ownership by 
the stockholders is the more usual 
although direct ownership by the bank 
as a corporation has been the method 
employed in several instances. Under 
these latter circumstances the stock of 
the company is usually trusteed for 
the benefit of the bank’s stockholders. 
On the back of the bank’s stock certi- 
ficates would be stamped an_ indorse- 
ment to the effect that the holder of 
such certificate was entitled to pro 
rata participation in earnings of the 
security company, stock of which had 
been placed in trust. Such certificates 
would be non-transferrable without 
transfer of the pro rata participation in 
the security company. Here the safe- 
suard to prevent any element antago- 
nistic to the bank’s interest from having 
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even a weak voice in the management 
should be noted. 


CAPITALIZATION 


The bank can either declare a 
dividend on its own stock to the extent 
of the desired capital and use this 
dividend to purchase stock in the se- 
curity company, or else it can appeal 
directly to the stockholders of the 
bank for subscription to the security 
company’s stock. In the case of those 
who do not subscribe to the stock 
offered the bank usually reserves the 
right to purchase such remainder or 
to dispose of it as may be deemed best. 
Should it be held by the bank it will 
probably be offered to subsequent 
stockholders when some of those non- 
assenting owners of the bank stock 
have sold their interest. 

The most common capitalization is 
that of one class of capital stock. Pre- 
ferred stock has been offered the public 
in some instances. This quite naturally 
affords a new source of capital and in 
some instances means the obtaining of 
money on a cheap basis. Such pre- 
ferred stock can be placed among 
friends of the bank and may be pro- 
ductive of good-will and business. On 
the other hand there is the feeling, 
largely psychological, and a justifiable 
one, that the bank would rather have 
no outside interest to whom it would 
have to render an account of its 
stewardship. Again the preferred stock 
has a prior claim on earnings and pay- 
ment of dividends might prevent the 
turning back into the company of 
surplus earnings to the desired degree. 

There are deviations from _ these 
principles outlined and certain com- 
binations can be effected. The bank 
might sell its own stock, rather than 
that of the company, and use the 
proceeds to purchase for its own ac- 
count the security affiliate’s capital 
stock. Different circumstances will re- 
quire variations but in general the 
closer the control and the more elastic 
the financial structure the better are 
the chances for profitableness. 





Profits and Dividends in 1930 


What Effect Will the Probable Business Recession Have on 
Corporate Profits and Dividends? 


By Davip FrRipay 


HAT does 1930 hold in store 

\X/ by way of profits and divi- 

dends? This question is on 
everybody's lips because it is generally 
expected that some degree of business 
recession will follow in the wake of the 
recent collapse of prices in the stock 
market. This expectation amounts to 
well-nigh a certainty in the public mind, 
and is supported by the utterances of 
most financial writers and agencies. The 
fact that the stock market crash of 
March, 1926, brought no business re- 
cession, but only predictions that de- 
pression would follow, is ignored, as 
is the fact that the “Black Friday” of 
May, 1927, on the Berlin stock exchange 
brought no decline in productive out- 
put. 

The important question which remains 
to be discussed is the probable decline 
in productive output and its effect upon 
the profits which corporations will earn, 
and the dividends which they will dis- 


tribute. 
BUSINESS RECESSIONS OF 1924 AND 1927 


Our experience during the last eight 
years will give us some assistance in 
arriving at a definite answer to this 
question. We have had two business 
recessions during that period. The first 
came in 1924 and carried industrial 
production, as reported by the Federal 
Reserve Board, down from a level of 
102 early in the year to 84 in July. This 
was a decline of 18 per cent. The 
second reversal inj business came in the 
latter half of 1927. It carried produc- 
tion down from 112 to 99. This repre- 
sented a fall of 12 per cent. 

In both of these periods prices fell 
along with production, especially those 
for non-agricultural commodities. These 
930 


had averaged 165 in the first quarter 
of 1924. By mid-summer they were 
down to 158 and remained at that level 
four months. The year 1927 started 
with a level of 156 for these industrial 
products. By April they were down 
to 150, and they have not advanced 2 
per cent. since that time. 

The price index for all commodities, 
agricultural as well as industrial, fell 
less than did the latter group, and rose 
sharply toward the close of both years 
because of a rapid recovery in farm 
products. These recessions were re 
garded seriously at the time, especially 
that of 1924. The following quotation 
from the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle in June shows that the situa- 
tion was considered a serious one: 

“Nearly all the leading industries of 
the country are in’ a state of utmost 
depression. The complete collapse in 
business, which has occurred since the 
beginning of March, ranks as the most 
pronounced in trade annals.” 

The 1927 decline was regarded less 
seriously, but it was of sufficient magni- 
tude to move the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to buy eighty millions of Govern- 
ment securities and to reduce the redis- 
count rate, partly “in consideration of 
the recession of business in the United 
States.” 


PROFITS REDUCTION IN 
REVERSALS 


PREVIOUS 


How seriously did these two reversals 
of the course of prosperity reduce profits 
and dividends? The table on page 932 
answers this question for all corpora- 
tions in the United States. It is taken 
from the Treasury's Statistics of income 
for the years 1922 to 1927. To the 
figures derived from this official source 
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there have been added estimates for 
1928 and 1929. These are based on 
samples obtained from the published 
reports of corporations for the two 
years and on compilations of dividend 
payments. 

The graph which follows herewith 
shows the net profits, the cash dividends 
paid and the course of industrial pro- 
duction. 


STABILITY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


This table reveals the amazing sta- 
bility of American corporate industry. 
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The figures which it contains need little 
comment or explanation. When pushed 
through the door they speak for them- 
selves. Its most striking revelation is 
the uninterrupted growth of dividends 
during these eight years. In each year 
they have exceeded the previous twelve- 
month period. Even in times of busi- 
ness recession their trend was upward. 
And in no single year was it necessary 
to dip into surplus in order to pay divi- 
dends. Individual corporations find it 
necessary in some years to pay out of 
surplus, but for all of them combined 
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Record of the net profits, cash dividends paid and the course of industrial produc- 
tion for the years 1922 to 1929 inclusive. 
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ALL CORPORATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
In millions of dollars 


Ratio net 
to gross 
(per cent.) 


G ross 


receipts 


101,314 
119,019 
119,746 
136,710 
142,629 
144,899 
155,000* 
170,000* 


Net profits 
after taxes 
5,183 
6,697 
5,913 
8,146 
8,280 
7,538 
8,500* 
9,900* 


Year 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


Dividends 
3,436 
4,169 
4,338 
5,198 
5,945 
6,423 
6,900* 
8,000* 


*Estimated. 


this has not been necessary. Not since 
1921 have dividends encroached upon 
surplus. 

During these years the accumulations 
of surplus out of earnings amounted to 
almost $16,000,000,000. At the end of 
1927 the surplus and undivided profits 
of all corporations, after subtracting 
deficits, were shown by the Treasury as 
$40,500,000,000. By the end of 1929 
this item will total $44,000,000,000. 
Dividends of American corporations 
are well buttressed with accumulated 
surplus, so that their future maintenance 
does not depend on the profits of any 
single year. In 1927 corporations which 
reported deficits paid cash dividends of 
$637,000,000. 

It is important also to note that the 
profits shown above are after interest 
payments and after providing for de- 
preciation, amortization and depletion. 
In these last eight years over $28,000,- 
000,000 have been charged to operating 
expenses and carried to depreciation 
reserves. The annual charges for this 
account have increased from $2,889,- 
000,000 in 1922 to over $4,200,000,000 
in 1929. In 1920 they had been only 
$2,073,000,000 


AN IMPORTANT DISTINCTION 


While these depreciation charges are 
classified as an operating expense, they 
differ from other expenses in one im- 
portant respect. They do not represent 
current disbursements of cash for labor 
and materials which are used up in 
current operations. Since they are not 
paid out for current operations, these 


funds are all available for the installa- 
tion of plant and equipment. Part of 
these new facilities replace old ones 
which are abandoned, and the remainder 
constitutes an addition to the productive 
facilities of the corporation. 

Even the replacements usually make 
for improved efficiency. If a machine 
or power plant is abandoned because of 
obsolescence, as so often happens, it is 
not replaced by one of the same type, 
but by a new one which embodies the 
very latest developments in the art. 
These large charges for depreciation 
reduce the amount of new funds which 
would otherwise have to be secured by 
borrowing, or by the issue of stock. 
This is one of the reasons why interest 
payments have risen so much less than 
profits and dividends.’ 

From 1922 to 1927 the Treasury re’ 
ports show that interest payments of 
all companies increased from $3,069, 
000,000 to $4,375,000,000. At the 
same time, dividends grew from $3,436,- 
000,000 to $6,423,000,000. These in- 
terest payments include those on bank 
deposits. If they were eliminated the 
disparity in growth would be still more 
striking. In 1929 the interest payments 
will not exceed $5,000,000,000 while 
dividends approximate $8,000,000,000. 
During these eight years the new stock 
issues exclusive of refundings have been 
less than $15,000,000,000. 


WHAT MAY WE EXPECT IN 1930? 


So much for past experience. What 
may we expect in 1930? That depends 
first of all upon the extent and duration 
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of the decline in industrial production. 
The Harvard Economic Service in its 
November 16 issue sums up its view 
to the effect that, “a severe depression 
like that of 1920-21 is outside the range 
of probability.” But, something more 
than a mild recession such as that which 
occurred at the end of 1927 is already 
certain. This means that the only fore- 
casts worth considering are (1) a severe 
recession lasting a few months longer 
and followed by recovery; and (2) a 
mild depression lasting at least six 
months and not so promptly followed 
by a return to prosperity. Precedent 
favors the first of the alternatives and 
makes it premature to forecast a de: 
pression. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres speaking be- 
fore the Harvard Economic Society ex- 
pressed the view that production and 
employment would fall in the earlier 
part of the year but would turn up in 
the latter part, and that the prices of 
non-agricultural commodities would fall, 
but not more than 5 per cent. 


If these two groups of predictions 
come true we will experience a depres- 
sion more severe than in 1927 but less 
serious than in 1924. It will probably 
carry the index of industrial production 
down from 126, its highest point, in 
June, 1929, to 105. The average level 
for the year 1930 should not fall below 
that of 1928, which was 110. This was 
the highest for any full year up to that 
time. In 1929 it will average 120 even 
with the recession which we are expe- 
riencing at its close. 

Under these conditions the profits of 
all corporations will fall. But even if 
they decline by the same per cent. as 
in 1924, they will still be well above 
the total dividends paid in 1929. The 
corporations will, therefore, be able tc 
maintain their dividends on the high 
level of the current year if they choose 
to do so. In the depressions of the last 
eight years they have never allowed 
them to recede. 


How a Banker Became a “Saint” 


ISITORS to London for an ex- 
\/ tended period soon become fa- 
miliar with the “bank holidays.” 
Their origin, however, is less well 
known. Light is thrown on the matter 
by a recent discussion in the House of 
Commons. The House was considering 
a bill compelling all employers to give 
to their workers a holiday of eight con- 
secutive days at some time during the 
year without deduction of pay. In the 
course of the debate, Mr. Winterton 
said: 


“So far as he had been able to ex- 
amine the records of the House, there 
was only one member who ever became 
a saint. He referred to Sir John Lub- 
bock, who, by his bill introduced in 
1871, obtained for the people of this 
country four or five bank holidays. He 
would be remembered in history not as 
the man who wrote a charming book on 


ants and bees, but as the man who gave 
us our bank holidays, and he had en- 
tered into the Calendar of Saints as ‘St. 
Lubbock.’ The present bill was an in- 
vitation to every honorable member to 
enter the Calendar of Saints and, so 
far as he (the speaker) had been able 
to observe from a short acquaintance 
with the House, it was likely to be the 
only opportunity which some members 
would ever have of entering that Calen- 
dar. The bill would be exceedingly 
popular with a large number of people, 
and he had even had a letter from a 
vicar, who complained that, he had not 
had a holiday with pay for the last 
ten years.” 


Sir John Lubbock (later Lord Ave- 
bury) was not only a well known au- 
thor, but for many years a leading 
London banker. 





The Group Banking Movement 


Significant Factors Entering Into the Development of Group 
Banking Through Holding Companies 


By ANDREW PRICE 


President Marine Bancorporation, Seattle, Wash. 


HE survey just presented by Ru- 

dolf Hecht, chairman of the Eco 

nomic Policy Commission, discloses 

that the resources of banks associated 

together in groups in the United States 

have attained the staggering totals of 

over twelve and one-half billion dollars. 

Also that 1784 banking offices repre- 

sented in these groups are in operation 
in thirty-nine states in the Union. 

The organizations of these groups 
differ in some of their details and plans 
of operation, but generally the owner- 
ship of the stocks of the banks included 
is through the medium of a holding or 
associated company. Many such com: 
panies own banks in more than one 
state. Some are identified with banks 
operating branches and many operate in 
states which permit branch banking. 


The bank holding company movement ’ 


is obtaining momentum in the country 
as well as in the city; in sparsely settled 
as well as densely settled communities, 
and includes both national and state 
banks. It presents a subject of great 
public interest as well as a subject which 
is absorbing the attention of the keenest 
minds in the banking profession and of 
our state and national law makers. 
And well it may be, for it is an 
entirely new expression of banking de- 
velopment. In general, group banking 
is a legal adaptation of, and substitute 
for, branch banking. It is the result of 
the inexorable working of strong eco- 
nomic forces which have long demanded 
action and expression. It is the answer 
to public demand and industrial urge 
for an improved banking system, better 


From an address before the American 
Bankers Association convention, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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able to protect and serve modern busi- 
ness, and better able to cope with age 
old deficiencies in our present unit 
banking system. 

Group banking preserves many of the 
ideals of American unit banking. It re- 
tains local character through retention 
of local management and personnel. 

Through the broad dissemination of 
its stock in the communities which it 
serves it preserves local interest and 
substantial local ownership. It provides 
the vehicle for assembling large capital, 
so essential to safe and sound banking. 


IMPROVED BUSINESS METHODS 


Fortunately, group banking has thus 
far generally been under the leadership 
of honest, capable, conscientious bankers. 
Much of its popularity and favorable 
public reception can be attributed to this 
fact. Under this leadership, bank holding 
companies have been kept free from the 
bad banking methods of earlier chain 
banking systems. In addition, these 
bankers, from their experience with 
large banking and industrial organiza- 
tions, have introduced into group bank- 
ing many practices for the protection 
and profit of their member banks, which 
are not possible for the independent unit 
bank. Conspicuous among these are 
improved practices, better accounting 
and auditing methods, and central in 
vestment organizations under the direc’ 
tion of experts whose facilities are avail’ 
able for the service of member banks as 
well as their customers, and above all, 
bank holding companies which are 
properly conceived and set up with 
ample capital, under sound and capable 
management, increase the safety of de’ 
posits of their member banks. 
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OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Through the medium of bank holding 
companies, greater mobility of commer 
cial banking funds can with safety and 
propriety be provided. Desirable loans, 
too large for an individual bank, can be 
handled by division with the holding 
company and other members of the 
group. Excess funds of one member 
bank can be employed by other member 
banks, with profit to both and benefit 
to large worthy borrowers. By the same 
token, it permits of a geographical dis- 
tribution of risk as well as a -diversifica- 
tion of credits and investments. As in 
all matters of insurance, the area covered 
must be of a sufficiently diverse char- 
acter to give reasonable assurance that 
losses in one section will be offset by 
gains in another. 

In large cities, group banking has 
helped to relieve customers from the 
inconveniences and delays caused by 
increasing traffic congestion by furnish- 
ing customers the services of the main 
or mother bank through member banks 
in the various outlying districts. In 
some instances in large cities, holding 
companies or similar vehicles have been 
the means of effecting mergers of trust 
companies and national banks thereby 
avoiding the complicated questions 
recently raised by the Worcester and 
similar cases. 

Other factors contributing to the 
growth of group banking are the desire 
of unit bankers to obtain and develop 
new business through association with 
larger and more powerful organizations, 
and to convert their own bank stock 
investments into stock having a broader 
market. This, in many cases, holds the 
greatest appeal to the unit banker to 
join a bank holding company. It arises 
not solely out of the desire to increase 
the value of the stock belonging to him- 
self and his stockholders, but out of a 
thoroughly wholesome desire to protect 
himself and his stockholders, and per- 
haps even his bank, from the conse- 
quences of a limited market for its stock. 
This is especially true of one man con- 
trolled banks. A prominent banker who 
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has spent a lifetime in building up a 
bank whose resources run well into the 
millions commented on this aspect of 
the question of group banking about as 
follows: 


“There is not one individual buyer in 
a thousand who has either the money 
or desire to make an investment of the 
size necessary to purchase my stock in 
Blank National Bank. Those associated 
with me in the bank are largely of my 
own age, and like me they are looking 
to the day of lessened business cares 
rather than taking on new respcnsibili- 
ties. Nor have they the means to pur- 
chase my stock unless my holdings are 
divided. This would destroy the ad- 
vantage of unquestioned authority and 
responsibility which I regard of para- 
mount importance in banking. What, 
then, will happen to my stock and to 
my bank if I should die? I have no 
son and, even if I had one, I am not 
sure that the second generation makes 
good bankers. Of necessity, then, my 
stock must be sold to the best possible 
advantage by my estate. I have pre- 
pared my will instructing my executors 
to sell my bank stock if I should die 
before doing so myself. Why? Because 
the control of a bank should not vest 
in an estate. It is not a proper invest- 
ment for an estate, because it carries 
with it too great a responsibility. Nor 
is it a good thing for a bank to be con- 
trolled by an estate or several estates. 
Every bank I have ever seen under such 
management, either ultimately comes to 
grief, or slowly becomes weighed down 
by inertia of operation under the con: 
trol of administrators who themselves 
are not bankers, or who, if they be 
bankers, are unwilling to take the ordi- 
nary and necessary banking risks at- 
tendant upon the business.” 


Bank holding companies are taking 


on the responsibilities which unit 
bankers are laying down, an arrange: 
ment to the benefit of each, especially 
since holding companies, for obvious 
reasons, desire to retain the services of 
all capable bank executives. The result 
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is that few changes are made in official 
personnel of banks acquired. In effect 
the officers of these banks simply join 
a larger official family with whose mem- 
bers they may share their burdens, but 
to whom they relinquish few of their 
prerogatives. 

An important part of every well 
rounded bank holding company plan 
provides the means and organization for 
other classes of investments as well as 
bank stocks. The profits from these 
operations, which banks cannot them- 
selves perform, augment and _ fortify 
earnings in a manner not available to 
small unit banks. They are in part 
the answer to the rapidly decreasing 
margins of profits in the banking busi- 
ness in general and in the small unit 
bank in particular. 

These are some of the reasons why 
group banking through the medium of 
bank holding companies is growing 
apace, and is being participated in by 
some of the leading bankers of the 
nation. 

It is possible that the popularity of 
the movement may attract to it some 
whose purposes may stand questioning. 
In dishonest or incapable hands any 
great force becomes a dangerous weapon. 
It is also possible that in the mad 
scramble for extension of the program 
some whose character and purpose are 
unassailable but whose enthusiasm may 
blind them to the fact that group bank- 
ing is no sesame of banking profits, may 
pay too much for the banks their com- 
panies acquire. But, fortunately, the 
capital assembled through the medium 
of a bank holding company is bound 
to help strengthen the banks associated 
with it. 

It appears too early to determine from 
operating results over a period of years 
the full measure of operating economies 
which can be effected under the group 
plan of banking. The reason for this 
is because of the maintenance of each 
member of the group sufficient unto it- 
self. It is certain, however, that more 
value is obtained per dollar of expendi- 
ture in a properly set up holding com- 
pany than could be obtained through 


the same expenditure by the same num 
ber of banks operated independently. 
Some economies are evident, such as 
joint ‘advertising, joint purchasing and 
elimination of unnecessary duplication 
of service. If reduction of credit 
losses may be counted as an operating 
economy, then this great saving should 
be added to the list. 

An advantage of unquestioned profit, 
but not unquestionable economic sound- 
ness, is the concentration of reserve 
balances of member banks with the key 
bank of the group. It would seem wise 
for holding companies not to press this 
advantage too far, as a pyramiding of 
reserves in times of stress would be un- 
wholesome. This can largely be avoided 
by the retention of membership in the 
Federal Reserve System by each member 
bank or by the principal members of 
the group. Balances maintained in im- 
portant distant cities may, however, 
with profit be concentrated and in fact 
reduced through common drawing privi- 
leges being arranged through the key 
bank of the group. There should be 
less idle funds in banks which are 
members of a strong holding company 
set-up. 

What are the characteristics of pres 
ent day bank holding companies? In 
general they are private corporations not 
under state or national banking depart- 
ment control. This is not as serious as 
at first might appear, for it must be 
borne in mind that banks belonging to 
holding companies are just as completely 
under the control and supervision of 
state and national authorities after be- 
coming members of a group as they were 
before. If new problems in connection 
with their examination exist, it would 
appear that ample authority is provided 
under present laws to develop any and 
all information necessary to determine 
all pertinent facts in connection with 
their condition and practices. As a 
matter of fact, the vast majority of such 
companies have shown every desire to 
co-operate with state and national bank- 
ing departments, and in many quarters 
the resistance once strongly urged on 
this score appears to be waning. 
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The development of bank holding 
companies may well take about the 
same form as public utility holding com- 
panies, which have accelerated and fac- 
ilitated the more rapid development of 
these great agencies of public good. In 
fact, there is a striking similarity be- 
tween bank holding companies and 
public utility holding companies in that 
both banks and public utility operating 
companies are under strict laws, de- 
signed for the public’s protection. The 
holding company in neither case can 
abrogate the laws which limit and sur- 
round the operations of their subsidiaries. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ DOUBLE LIABILITY 


Few of our state laws impose a double 
or unlimited liability upon the stock of 
private corporations, hence it is obvious 
that a bank holding company, to be 
worthy of the fullest measure of public 
and depositor confidence, should make 
definite provision for the whole liability 
it assumes in the ownership of bank 
stocks. This can best be done in most 
states by providing a sufficient cash 
capital to enable it at all times to have 
in readily convertible assets, other than 
bank stocks, an amount at least equal 
to the par value of the bank stocks 
which it owns. By so doing it would 
actually provide a greater protection 
for its banks than is provided by indiv- 
idual ownership of bank stocks, as 
experience shows that only about 45 per 
cent. of the contingent liability of bank 
stocks in individual ownership is col- 
lectible. 

The fullest publicity should be given 
to the condition of bank holding com- 
panies. These statements should pref- 
erably be supported by independent 
auditors’ examinations, whose reports 
should be rendered to stockholders. 
Under Canadian laws, such reports to 
bank stockholders are compulsory and 
constitute the principal requirement of 

supervisory nature. To the extent 
that bank holding companies deal with 
rankness with the public; in the same 
measure may they be assured of public 

nfidence. 
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Of recent years the greatest progress 
in banking has been made under state 
laws because state legislatures have been 
able to more quickly respond to our 
rapidly changing economic conditions. 
The branch banking business of Cali- 
fornia developed under state authority, 
as have the city wide branch banking 
systems of New York, Cleveland and 
Detroit. The broader powers conferred 
on banks and trust companies by state 
laws have attracted over three billion 
dollars of our national banking resources 
during the last few months, and the 
movement is still on, but quite irrespec- 
tive of the continued development of 
our state banking systems, the National 
Banking System must also be main- 
tained. To do so the laws relating to 
national banks must be modernized. No 
one is more alert to this situation than 
is Comptroller John W. Pole, as dis- 
closed by his address before the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. His fair and 
masterful approach to solving this major 
national problem will make his admin- 
istration stand out in the banking 
history of our country. 


ORIGIN OF THE MOVEMENT 


Unlike most great financial move- 
ments, the urge for group, as well as 
nation-wide branch banking, has not had 
its origin in New York. These move- 
ments are in no sense an endeavor on 
the part of Wall Street to extend 


it influence over the nation. On the 
contrary, until within the last few 
months the principal champions of these 
movements have been on the West 
Coast. Judging from the best available 
sources of information, many of the 
leading bankers of New York and Chi- 
cago have adopted an attitude of watch- 
ful waiting. Some say they frankly 
doubt the economic soundness of their 
active participation in the holding com- 
pany program, especially on a nation- 
wide scale. Others say that when 
nation-wide branch banking appears 
near at hand they will then likely find 
the holding company plan a ready and 
desirable vehicle for assembling groups 
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of banks for subsequent conversion into 
a branch system under national laws. 
Others who believe that group banking 
is here to stay, or that it presages an 
early expansion of branch banking, have 
already organized or become associated 
with bank holding companies. Some of 
the smaller, but equally sound and well 
managed banks in the large Eastern 
centers are studying the bank holding 
company as a means of furthering their 
own development. Rumor has it that 
a new financial giant may appear on 
the Eastern horizon any day as the 
result of several of these smaller institu- 
tions themselves joining forces and then 
becoming associated with a nation-wide 
group of banks. That the banking situ- 
ation in New York will be changed as 
a result of the development of bank 
holding companies, cannot be denied. 
Aside from several prominent bank 
holding companies with their head- 
quarters in New York, there are already 
three holding companies whese_ head- 


quarters are outside New York which’ 


have either established or announced 
their intention to establish or acquire 
banks in New York. 

One of the most significant factors 
entering into the development of group 
banking through holding companies, is 
the interest of investment bankers in 
the movement. The reasons for this 
are quite apparent. They are experts 
in setting up and financing holding com- 
panies. As in other types of mergers, 
they can and likely will exert a great 
influence upon the development of bank 
holding companies. Through the great 
investment companies whose destinies 
they control, they are in a favorable 
position to take an active part in the 
extension of group banking. 

There is nothing formidable to them 
in mere size, nor have they the same 
concern as to the various personnel and 
many other operating questions which 
loom large in the minds of commercial 
bankers. Moreover, they recognize the 
great possibilities of security distribution 
through the agency of a group of banks 
with hundreds of thousands of cus- 
tomers. They have already felt the 
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contracting effects upon their business 
caused by the centralized buying and 
selling of securities through branch and 
group bank organizations. Some are 
alarmed as to the ill effect on their own 
business this movement holds in store 
for them. Investment bankers already 
lead two programs of nation-wide bank 
holding companies. Their plans are 
somewhat different. One provides for 
the acquisition of a substantial minority 
interest in important banks throughout 
the country with a view of obtaining 
the mutual advantages which will accrue 
through this community of interest. The 
other plan, which has been followed by 
branch bankers and men who have 
primarily an interest in developing a 
commercial rather than an investment 
banking structure, contemplates the 
acquisition of control, if not all the 
stock of the banks. It is too early to 
express a definite opinion as to which 
of the two plans will be more success- 
ful. From a bank operation standpoint, 
the latter plan has much to commend it 
over the former, which partakes more 
of an investment trust program applied 
to bank stocks. An investment banker 
approaching the bank holding company 
program must bear in mind that he will 
have to deal with a different class of 
commodity than has been the subject 
of most industrial, public utility and 
railroad mergers. Banks can be bought, 
but depositors cannot. Bank earnings 
rest distinctly upon public confidence, 
and any plans for bank mergers through 
consolidations or holding companies 
must be so conceived that ‘they strongly 
commend themselves to the depositing 
public. 


MANAGEMENT AND PERSONNEL 


What will likely transpire will be 
that bank holding companies under the 
leadership of commercial bankers will 
seek the co-operation and facilities of 
investment bankers to assist them in 
building their capital structures. To the 
extent this is done on a sound invest- 
ment basis free from a speculative back- 
ground, the investment bankers will 
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have a most important role to play in 
this development. Of equal, if not 
greater importance than capital, how- 
ever, is the development of sound 
managerial policies and trained per- 
sonnel. The group banking movement 
should not be speeded up to such a 
pace as to lose sight of these important 
attributes of any successful banking 
system. 

The social and political aspects of 
this development require that it should 
be one of evolution, not revolution. The 
country is not yet ready to entirely 
abandon the individualistic attributes of 
its unit banks. 

BANKING CONCENTRATION INEVITABLE 

Group banking provides che means for 
an orderly transition from the present 
form of unit banking into a new system 
which will be acceptable to the public, 
which will be better adapted to the 
changed conditions of the times, and 
will cure the deficiencies so well rec- 
ognized to exist in our present system. 


New Financing 


EW public financing in the 
Noses States during the ten 

months to October 31, 1929, ex- 
cluding domestic and Canadian munic- 
ipal, and all real estate issues, aggregated 
approximately $5,488,903,000 as com- 
pared with $4,411,370,000 for the same 
period of 1928. 

The compilation, made under the 
supervision of Otto P. Schwarzschild, 
editor of “American Underwriting 
Houses and Their Issues,” New York, 
includes stock issues as well as bonds 
and notes. Preferred stocks of a set 
par were considered at par, while all 
no par stocks were calculated at public 
offering prices. The record was com- 
piled from advertisements of syndicate 
offerings, and the head of the syndicate 
Was assumed to be the firm appearing 
in the leading position in the advertise- 
ment. 


Harris, Forbes & Co. appeared as head 
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Under a perfect banking system bank 
failures would be impossible. The 
reasons for such failures are well 
known. Bank guaranty systems have 
been unsucessful. Other preventive 
measures have not put an end to bank 
failures. The small local unit bank in- 
escapably holds some hazard for its 
stockholders as well as its depositors. 
Bank failures due to improper concen- 
tration of risk are not merely probable, 
they are inevitable as long as the present 
system of banking prevails. Properly 
conceived and honestly administered, 
group banking, not in itself a perfect 
thing, is nevertheless a step in the direc- 
tion of a remedy for this evil. Out of 
it will come a new system of banking, 
which will be in harmony with Ameri- 
can standards and ideals. The opposi- 
tion to group and branch banking, 
which has largely been confined to unit 
bankers and politicians, is rapidly wan- 
ing. It is now almost impossible to find 
a non-political authority who believes 
it is either feasible or possible to prevent 
bank concentration 


to October 31 


of syndicate offerings totaling $362,658,- 
500 and continued to lead in this re- 
spect. The National City Co. while 
still ranking second in syndicates headed 
with an aggregate of $229,594,736 
(approximately 133 millions less than 
Harris, Forbes & Co.) accounts, how- 
ever, for the largest total as syndicate 
head or participant with $902,878,736. 
Dillon, Read & Co. heading $224,986,- 
668 has moved up to third position 
while Lee, Higginson & Co. with $205,- 
672,696 now occupy fourth place. 

An analysis of how this ten months’ 
financing was distributed shows that the 
financial and investment trust group 
leads with $2,130,580,000: public utility 
financing follows with $991,398,000 
while the oil industry ranks third with 
$371,599,000. There was a sharp fall- 
ing off in new offerings toward the close 
of October, due to unsettled market 
conditions. 
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By RoBertT STEWART 
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gress finally has passed and the 

President has approved a farm 
relief bill. The Federal Farm Board 
has been created and charged with the 
broad problem of attempting to control 
and dispose of the surplus production 
of farm commodities. The time of its 
creation is a happy one for its sponsors 
as this problem is daily becoming more 
capable of solution since the surplus of 
farm products which has caused the 
bitter controversy of the last eight 
years is now rapidly disappearing and 
the distress of agriculture, where it pre- 
vails, can very soon no longer be at- 
tributed to the surplus production of 
farm commodities. In spite of all the 
loose political talk about the disastrous 
farm surplus, the production of farm 
commodities has not kept pace with our 
increasing population, and the time is 
near at hand when new heavy demands 
will be made on American agriculture 
to meet the ever increasing food re- 
quirements of our urban centers of 
population. 


| FTER eight years of agitation Con- 


THE DECREASE IN SURPLUS FARM LABOR 


Perhaps the most significant change in 
the farm situation is that which has af- 
tected the farm population. In the be- 
ginning our country was largely rural. 
For the last one hundred and fifty years 
there has been a decrease in our rural 
population and a consequent gain in the 
urban population. During the last 
eight years of agricultural depression 
this movement has been most pro- 
nounced and has been the occasion for 
considerable alarm on the part of the 


politician who is dependent on the farm 
vote for his office. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that there has been a net move- 
ment of population from the farm to 
the city of over 5,000,000 persons since 
1921. In 1922 and 1926 over 1,000,- 
000 persons moved from the country to 
the city. Last year, 1928, this amounted 
to 598,000 persons. Since births exceed 
deaths on the farm and some persons 
always go from the city to the country 
the actual loss of farm population since 
1921 is approximately 3,000,000. The 
farm population of 27,500,000 as esti- 
mated by the Department of ‘Agricul- 
ture is now the lowest on record. This 
is a healthy sign. It must be clearly 
realized that the decrease in farm popu- 
lation does not necessarily mean an 
actual decrease in the number of farm- 
ers or farms. As a matter of fact the 
number of farms in the United States 
is practically the same now as it was 
twenty years ago in spite of the marked 
movement of population from the coun- 
try to the city, as is clearly indicated 
by the census of the United States for 
the years 1900, 1910, 1920 and 1925. 


NuMBER OF FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


1900 1910 1920 1925 
5,737,000 6,361,502 6,448,343 6,371,642 


From the above data it is seen that 
the number of farmers in the country, 
assuming that there is one farmer to 
each farm, has remained practically con- 
stant for the last twenty years. Farm- 
ers everywhere are becoming more efh- 
cient and are now using more machin- 
ery instead of human labor. It might 
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safely be concluded that there are still 
too many farmers in the country. The 
surplus of farmers is a problem well 
worthy of serious consideration by the 
new farm board. The painless elimina- 
tion of the marginal farmer would do 
much to ameliorate the condition of 
agriculture. 

A consideration of the production of 
some of our farm commodities in re- 
lation to their demand will prove to be 
very enlightening as regards the farm 
problem. 


PRODUCTION VS. DEMAND 


The number of sheep in the country 
has markedly decreased during the last 
thirty years according to the United 
States census as indicated below: 


SHEEP ON UNITED STATES FARMS 
(In thousands) 
1910 1920 

52,448 39,025 


1900 
61,868 


1925 
38,112 


At the same time the consuming 
population has increased at a marked 
rate from 75,000,000 in 1900 to 116,- 
000,000 in 1925, and is continuing to 
increase at the rate of 1,500,000 every 
year. Sheep are decreasing and the 
consuming population is increasing. 
This fact can probably be more clearly 
indicated in tabular form. 


NuMBER OF SHEEP TO EacH 100 HUMAN 
POPULATION 


1900 1910 1920 1925 
81 63 37 33 


There might need have been some 
concern about surplus sheep thirty years 
ago but there certainly is no occasion 
now. It is no wonder that for eight 
continuous years now the sheepmen 
have been enjoying unprecedented pros- 
perity. They are now sitting on the 
top of the world and the future is very 
bright indeed. It is probable that the 
individual farmer could obtain more re- 
lief from a few sheep on the farm than 
is possible by any legislative art of farm 
reef. 

The number of swine in the country 
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fluctuates from year to year quite 
markedly but has shown a steady de- 
cline during the last thirty years of 
marked increase in the consuming popu- 
lation as indicated from the United 
States census below: 


SwinE ON Farms IN Unitep STATES 
(In thousands) 
1910 1920 
58,186 59,344 


1900 
62,868 


1925 
55,868 


When compared with the increase in 
human population this dwindling sur- 
plus of swine becomes very pronounced. 


NuMBER OF SWINE TO EacH 100 HUMAN 
POPULATION 


1900 1910 1920 1925 
82 57 56 48 


Again, there might have been some 
real concern about surplus pork in 1900 
but certainly there is little need of such 
concern now. The efficient corn belt 


farmer who produces hogs which are 


now selling at from $12 to $15 per 
hundred should soon be able to raise 
the old mortgage. 


MILK COWS AND OTHER CATTLE 


Milk cows only of all farm animals 
have maintained their proportion to 
population. In 1900 there were 17,- 
136,000 milk cows in the country while 
in 1925 this had increased to 26,676,- 
000. The ratio of increase to that of 
the increase in human population was 
practically the same. 


NuMBER OF MiLtk Cows To Eacu 100 


HuMAN POPULATION 
1900 1910 1920 1925 
Zz 22 21 23 


Yet the demand for dairy products is 
constantly increasing and it is estimated 
that over 4,000,000 beef cows are ac- 
tually being milked to meet the require- 
ments of our consuming public. The 
dairy producers are getting the highest 
price for milk that they have received 
for years while the price they are pay- 
ing for feed is not excessive. Their 
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cost of production is low and the re- 
turns are high. Milk cows are in high 
demand everywhere and the price is the 
highest received for many years. The 
dairyman is sitting pretty. The efh- 
cient dairy producer is making money 
and is not concerned with farm relief 
programs. 

The number of beef cattle has de- 
creased markedly during the last thirty 
years as indicated below: 


BreeF CATTLE 
(In thousands) 
1910 1920 
41,178 43,398 


1900 
50,584 


1925 
35,320 


This decrease is even more pro 
nounced when it is compared with the 
increase in human population: 


NuMBER OF BeeF CatTTLeE To Eacu 100 
HuMAN PoPuLATION 

1900 1910 1920 1925 

66 45 41 30 


For a number of years the beef pro- 


ducers were hard pressed and many 
failed in the business but the data 
clearly show that the worst is now over 
and that the producer of beef is on the 
highway to financial success with a clear 
conception that the problem of the sur- 
plus is a thing of the past. Cattle which 
were, a half dozen years ago, a drug on 
the market are now in big demand. 
Cattlemen are restocking with cows and 
heifers. Beef cattle have indeed come 
back. Prices have soared, confidence 
and credit have been re-established. The 
cattle industry is now on the crest of a 
wave of prosperity which should last 
for many years. 


HORSES AND MULES 


The situation with respect to the 
number of horses and mules on the farm 
is quite interesting and instructive. The 
number of mules has steadily increased 
from 3,265.000 in 1900 to 5,725,000 in 
1925 and the ratio of increase is almost 
identical with the increase in popula- 
tion, there being four mules to each one 
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hundred of population in 1900 and five 
mules to each one hundred population 
in 1925. 

The number of horses, however, has 
steadily decreased. In 1900 there were 
18,267,000 while in 1925 there were 
only 16,489,000 horses in the country. 
In relation to the population there were 
twenty-four horses to each one hundred 
population in 1900 while in 1925 there 
were only fourteen horses to each one 
hundred population. This shows clearly 
the influence of the automobile and the 
tractor. Incidentally the decrease in 
horse population thus brought about has 
produced a secondary agricultural prob- 
lem as land which formerly produced 
feed for the horses is now providing 
crops which swell the amount the farm- 
ers must dispose of elsewhere. 


WHEAT, CORN, COTTON 


The seasonal influence of climatic 
conditions is more pronounced on crops 
than on livestock. Yet the evidence is 
quite clear that the production of crops 
is not keeping pace with the increasing 
population. Crop production per capita 
is slowly declining. The demand for 
farm crops is increasing faster than the 
supply. 

The influence of weather conditions 
on crops is clearly indicated by the 
wheat crop of the last three years. The 
1927 and 1928 crop of wheat was un- 
usually good in all the important wheat 
producing countries of the world. Many 
thoughtless people assumed that this was 
the normal condition with wheat instead 
of the unusual. The early conditions in 
1929 indicated that this situation was 
again to prevail in 1929 thus producing 
an unconsumed, accumulative surplus 
which would result disastrously this 
year, but more recent weather condi: 
tions have changed all this and the ac 
cumulated world surplus of the last two 
years will undoubtedly all be consumed 
this year. 

In the United States the production 
of wheat varies from year to year with 
climatic conditions. In 1900 the pro 
duction was 602,708,000 bushels while 
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in 1925 it was 676,429,000. In 1900 
there were 790 bushels of wheat pro- 
duced for each one hundred human 
population while in 1925 there were 
gnly 580 bushels of wheat for each one 
hundred of human population. Wheat 
production is not keeping pace with the 
increase in human population. Al- 
though we have exported wheat every 
year of our life as a nation except 1836, 
the time is now rapidly approaching 
when we will consume all the wheat we 
can produce. 

The situation with respect to cotton 
has been very erratic. In 1921 there 
were only thirty million acres devoted 
to cotton but the price was sufficiently 
stimulating so that by 1926 the acreage 
devoted to cotton had increased to 
forty-eight million acres and the market 
broke. But last year forty-seven million 
acres with a yield of 14,400,000 bales 
found a ready sale for above eighteen 
cents a pound. In spite of this marked 
increase in acreage devoted to cotton 


the supply has barely equaled the 


growth in population. In 1900 there 
were thirteen bales of cotton produced 
for each one hundred population while 
in 1910, 1920 and 1925 there were 
twelve, eleven and fourteen bales, re- 
spectively. Of course we have always 
exported the major portion of our cot’ 
ton production but the growth of world 
population is certainly increasing at a 
far more rapid rate than is the produc- 
tion of cotton. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF PROSPERITY 


Farming is now on the eve of a gen- 
eration of prosperity. The factors given 
above with many others of a like nature 
are creating a feeling of confidence by 
the well informed farmer in the future 
of the industry. Conditions are very 
similar to the late °90°s which ushered 
in a generation of farm prosperity. The 
psychological factor also is making for 
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farm prosperity. It is largely a state of 
mind and the farmer is facing the fu- 
ture with a well founded feeling of 
confidence. The farm land situation is 
better. The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s index of the value of farm land 
is now steady after a drastic decline for 
seven years. In some states of the 
Far West land values are on the up- 
grade. Forced sales of farm land 
showed a decline last year from 18.2 
per thousand farms to 7.76 per thousand 
farms. This change, is in the right di- 
rection as it is the first time in many 
years which indicates that the turn of 
the tide has occurred. Many farms are 
still in the hands of banks and insur- 
ance companies but these will soon be 
disposed of with profit to these agencies. - 

The ten year road building program 
has now brought good roads almost to 
the doors of most farm houses, thus 
helping out not only in marketing of 
farm products but also in eliminating 
the farm isolation. The farm plant has 
been restored. The farm plant was al- 
lowed sadly to run down during the 
years 1920-25 but it is now rapidly be- 
ing restored. The farmer is rapidly 
adding new buildings, putting on new 
roofs, fresh paint, making new fences 
and buying more fertilizer, equipment 
and farm supplies. This is all reflected 
in the stocks of business firms which 
sell farm supplies and equipment which 
have soared to unprecedented heights. 
The Department of Agriculture has just 
announced that farmers received the 
best return in 1928 of any year since 
the post war agricultural depression. 
The annual survey in 1928 showed that 
11,851 owner operated farms showed an 
average net return of $1334 while dur- 
ing 1927, 13,859 farms reported an 
average of $1290. The largest increases 
were obtained in the south central 
states. Farm prosperity will be in full 
swing almost before we fully realize 
that the tide has even turned. 
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N the month elapsed since this mag- 
l azine last went to press more ground 

has been covered than in any ordi- 
nary year but the financial machine has 
been in reverse. 

Old familiar landmarks passed on the 
way up, stock levels that many expected 
never again to see and yields long for- 
gotten have been restored with breath- 
taking speed. Suddenly the market has 
slipped back to its levels of a year and 
a half ago—to where it was in March 
8, 1928. 

To men who understand the inexor- 
able laws of gravity it makes no great 
difference now who broke the thin 
threads of support that still were hold- 
ing the market up. Whether it was the 
high altitude of public utility stocks, 
European liquidation of American se- 
curities, the flotation in indigestible 
amounts of investment trust issues, the 
unprecedented expansion during late 
summer and early autumn in brokers’ 
loans or the first shadows of a business 
recession that finally shook public con- 
fidence in the market structure is not 
important. Not one of these would 
have broken a market strong from the 
top down. That one or another or all 
of these did bring the market tumbling 
means that the market had finally be- 
come vulnerable—more vulnerable than 
anybody guessed. 

Whether we call the 1929 decline 
another major bear market or a violent 
corrective setback, it will go down in 
history along with the great bear 
markets of 1903, 1907, 1916-17 and 
1919-20. Values indeed were swept 


down further from their highs than 
during any previous bear market. 

Specifically the general level of market 
prices was lowered 48 per cent. in this in- 
stance whereas declines for previous bear 
markets ranged from 38 to 45 per cent. 

The Dow-Jones industrial averages 
fell 38 per cent. in the rich man’s panic 
of 1903. The 1907 panic brought a 45 
per cent. loss in values. The 1916-17 
war decline carried prices down 40 per 
cent. The inflationary collapse that 
produced the 1919-20 bear market re- 
sulted in a 44 per cent. break. That 
is not all. Stock prices fell further than 
ever before but they fell faster. From 
the extreme highs to lows of the rich 
man’s panic of 1929 was only nine 
weeks—more of the decline was con- 
centrated within a few trading sessions 
of that brief period. Not so with other 
major bear movements in history. 

The 1903 decline of 38 per cent. was 
spread over nine months.. The 1907 
shrinkage of 45 per cent. in values 
covered eleven months. That for 1916- 
17 thirteen months. That for 1919-20 
thirteen months. 


STOCKS ALWAYS COME BACK 


How long will it take the present 
market to recapture its recent peak? 
Will it ever get back what was lost? 
These are puzzling questions but it is 
interesting that so far in history stocks 
have always in time returned to the 
levels preceding a major bear market— 
they have always made up the loss and 
more. 

The 1929 panic went further than in 
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any previous bear market and did it in 
record quick time. Does that mean 
stocks will come back faster? 

After the 1903 panic it took the 
market nearly a year to regain the 
ground lost. But prices then kept on 
going up another year. Two years was 
required by the market after the 1907 
panic to get back everything lost. It 
took a year and a half to get back the 
losses of the 1916-17 decline. Recovery 
was even slower after the 1919-20 de- 
cline. Stock prices did not regain their 
peaks for four years but they then kept 
on going up another four years. 
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On various occasions it has been said 
here that dear money in the last year 
has been the result of the use of credit 
in too large a quantity by the stock 
market and that with any sign of a 
change in the public’s attitude toward 
stocks the Federal Reserve System might 
be expected to reverse its policy. History 
does not afford so emphatic a revulsion 
from high money rates as we have 
witnessed in the last month or more. 


THE REDUCTION IN BROKERS’ LOANS 


A $3,354,000,000 reduction in 


brokers’ loans has given the world its 











Stock Break SwELLs INDICATED YIELDS 
Up to the beginning of 1928 common stocks in this country ordinarily sold at levels 


yielding more than bonds. 
same yield basis. 


indicated yields on bonds rose. 


At that time stocks and bonds were selling on precisely the 
But following the early part of 1928 stock prices rose to heights at 
which their yield became increasingly small. 


Simultaneously bond prices fell and the 


As will be seen from the above chart the violent break 


in stock prices so increased the yield on stocks that stocks and bonds once more were 
restored to the same yield levels. 
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premier example of what liquidation in 
the stock market can do. Bankers’ ac- 
ceptance rates have undergone ten 
successive downward revisions. Time 
money has fallen from 9 per cent. to 4/2 
The Federal Reserve has twice reduced 
its rediscount rate. Call money that 
loaned at 15 per cent. as recently as 
July has lately loaned at 3. When has 
a country on emerging from the panic 
stages of a major bear market been so 
abundantly blessed by a supply of cheap 
money as now? 

What this increased flow of easy 
money means is that in so far as a 
supply of funds at reasonable rates can 
check an approaching business recession 
the necessary stimulant will be provided, 
but it has an even more significant 
meaning to the banker and investor. It 
means that with the changed attitude 
toward speculative stocks the return of 
easy money will direct attention more 
and more to the advantages offered 
through an investment in fixed interest- 
bearing obligations and in preferred 
stocks. Indeed it is of more than pass- 
ing significance that in the recent stock 
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market collapse bond prices improved. 
Ordinarily, any sharp break in stocks is 
accompanied by a break in bonds for 
at least a time. The reason is that bonds 
are thrown overboard to save the stocks. 


THE SITUATION OF BONDS 


While bond prices remained firm this 
autumn during the country’s most 
severe decline in stocks they have not 
yet risen proportionately with the de- 
cline in money rates. Presumably some 
investors thought it advantageous to 
liquidate their bond holdings at the time 
of the crisis in order to take advantage 
of panic prices for stocks. 

Whether from now on the country 
will witness an increased emission of 
new bond issues depends on a number 
of developments not yet clearly defined. 
The return of easy money rates will be 
a powerful stimulant to bond financing 
but a full answer to the question is de- 
pendent likewise on the need for new 
funds on the part of prospective corpo 
rate borrowers and the willingness of 
investors to switch into bonds. What- 
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Stock MARKET IN REcorRD BEAR MovE 
The recent break in stock market prices was the most violent in all history. The 
general level of stock prices fell 48 per cent., which is to say that prices were 
restored to the levels prevailing in early 1928. As will be seen from the above chart 
the most violent decline came in the public utility stocks and industrials. 


ever attitude our own corporations take 
toward new bond financing it is likely 
that within the next year we will wit- 
ness more financing of a bond character 
on the part of European borrowers. 

The duration of easy money and the 
extent of the drop in interest rates de- 
pends partly on the trend in industry 
during the next year. Unmistakable 
signs of a recession in business now are 
at hand. For three successive months 
the rate of industrial productivity has 
been declining moderately. Up to a 
month ago the average rate of increase 
in industrial production for 1929 months 
over 1928 had been around 9 per cent. 
Last month it fell to 2 per cent. While 
the wheels of industry still are turning 


faster than normal the trend of late has 
been downward instead of upward. At 
this early stage nobody can say whether 
the current recession in business repre- 
sents but an interruption in a major 
forward movement such as was expe- 
rienced in 1927 or another major de- 
pression in business such as has occurred 
before. The answer to the question de- 
pends in part on the success of the 
Hoover program to stimulate 1930 in- 
dustrial expansion particularly in public 
works. 


EFFECT OF BEAR MARKET ON BUSINESS 


Fortunately the country does not now 
appear to be facing such serious business 
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problems as it has faced in connection 
with almost every other previous bear 
movement in the stock market. The 
banking situation was weak in 1907 but 
is now strong. The 1919-20 situation 
was induced by an accumulation of in- 
ventories at high levels and from that 
peril industry now is relatively free. 
What plainly is needed to keep industry 
active, among other things, is a return 
of public confidence and that is pri- 
marily what the Hoover committee 
seeks, 

While officials of the Federal Reserve 
System have generally been held blame- 
less for the stock market collapse of late 
October and early November a speaker 
at the recent meeting of the American 
Academy of Political Science intimated 
that responsibility for what happened 
rests on the Reserve. Somebody in the 
audience asked what measures the Re- 
serve might employ in times like these 
to prevent a repetition of the recent 
experience. The answer was in substance 
that the Reserve (1) should anticipate 
approaching recessions in industry, (2) 
use its moral efforts to turn the public 


100 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


away from speculative excesses and (3) 
employ its rediscount rate as a weapon 
against speculation. 

To anyone who understands fully the 
honest efforts of the Federal Reserve to 
head off the very thing that the market 
finally witnessed it must indeed seem 
strange to hear from noted speakers such 
suggestions as these. Indeed it must be 
apparent that for more than a year the 
Reserve had been criticized for its out- 
spoken attitude against speculation. Re- 
peatedly warnings against speculation 
had been issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington and by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at New York through 
its monthly bulletins. Attention had 
been called again and again to the rapid 
expansion in credit through an excessive 
demand for funds by the stock market. 
That the warnings were not heeded pre- 
sumably was not entirely the fault of 
the Reserve. The Reserve, slowly per- 
haps, but eventually, backed up its warn- 
ings by increasing its rediscount rate. 
That is to say, the Reserve did use 
its moral efforts and its one tangible 
weapon in the rediscount rate to combat 
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HE upper chart at the right 

represents the condition of a 
state bank in I]linois as reflected in 
arecent statement. [he distribution 
of assets indicates that this institu- 
tion has a well defined and— com- 
paratively speaking —a creditable 
investment policy. However, de- 
spite the liquidity which the bond 


reserve affords, it is not designed to | 


provide adequate protection against 
the possibility of a period of declin- 
ing price levels. 

A change in policy with refer- 
ence toa portion of the bond reserve 
will provide this bank with all the 
protection it is reasonably likely to 
need againsta less favorable market 
for long-term bonds. This change 
will go a long way toward eliminat- 
ing the elements of risk involved 
in changing interest levels —a risk 
which even many experienced in- 
vestors have been accustomed to 
look upon as unavoidable. 
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speculative tendencies in this country 
for months previous to the panic. 


THE RESERVE AND BUSINESS RECESSION 


That the Federal Reserve did not 
fully anticipate the approaching reces- 
sion in industry is not strange. The 
Reserve officials after all are but humans 
who like everybody else must judge as 
best they can underlying trends in busi- 
In one sense they have more’ in- 
formation at their disposal than others 
by which to judge this trend. In an- 
other sense they have less. The fact is, 
although not widely known, that in this 
instance the Reserve perhaps earlier 
than any other organization saw slight 
tendencies toward recession and took 
action promptly. Even in early August 
when the New York rediscount rate was 
raised the buying rate for bills at the 
Reserve was simultaneously lowered. 
From that time on the Federal Reserve 
System did everything in its power to 
give industry funds at a reasonable rate. 
Member banks were induced to pay off 
their discounts at the regional institu- 
tions. Bankers’ acceptances were bought 
in volume. Generally speaking, the 
money position so far as industry and 
trade went was eased. It was this far- 
sighted program on the part of the 
Federal Reserve System more than any- 
thing else that kept money easy during 
the market’s decline and that explains 
why at no time this fall industry has 
lacked for funds at a reasonable rate. 
Now that unmistakable evidence is at 
hand of a changed public psychology 
the Reserve will be even more indus- 
trious in its efforts to make money avail- 
able at a low cost to industry 


ness. 


RESERVES POLICY VINDICATED 


Whatever the country may have 
thought of the Federal Reserve System’s 
firm money program over the: last year 
recent experiences vindicate the Re- 
serve’s policy. If the Reserve had not 
built up a strong statistical position and 
had not against strong pressure main- 
tained that position the country would 
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have emerged very differently from the 
recent rich man’s panic. When finally 
and without warning private institutions 
and individuals that had given funds to 
the market withdrew their loans, forc- 
ing down in one stroke the volume of 
loans for “others,” it was the Reserve 
that saved the day. Heavy withdrawals 
by “others” created a vacuum that was 
filled promptly by assistance from the 
member banks. If the member banks 
had not held themselves in readiness to 
meet this situation the solution would 
not have been an easy one. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CORPORATE PROFITS 


The rapidity of the return in security 
values to their former levels does not 
hinge entirely, of course, on the prospect 
for continued easy money. It depends 
as well on the prospect for 1930 earn- 
ings and indeed on the outlook for earn- 
ings over the next several years. The 
question arises in this connection 





whether industry as a whole in this 
country may look forward to the same 
consistent yearly increase in net corpo- 
rate profits that it has enjoyed in past 
years. Will the expansion in net corpo- 
rate earnings be as rapid in the next five 
years as it has been in the last five 
years? Not a few leaders in economic 
thought entertain the view that progress 
from this point on will be more difficult 
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than it has been recently. They base 
the conclusion on a belief that as with 
the automobile industry so with other 
industries it becomes difficult beyond a 
certain point to maintain the early rates 
of growth. These are questions of 
course that nobody can answer at the 
time but which bear vitally on the 
future and to which, in a measure, the 
market must find its answer before the 
horizon is entirely cleared. 
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erally had watched the few banks 

that had pioneered in newspaper 
and direct-by-mail advertising, and had 
finally decided that it was legitimate 
and even conducive to new business. 
And, in the same way, today bankers 
generally—those who believe in the old 
Greek axiom, “Be not too soon in the 
style, nor too long out of it’”—believe 
in window displays. But they are ask- 
ing, “How shall we go about them?” 

The writer does not refer to the 
pioneers. Those banks—the National 
City of New York City, the United 
States National of Denver, the Security 
of Los Angeles and a few others—- 
worked that out for themselves ten 
years ago and are now “going sure and 
strong” on window displays. 

Five and six years ago the writer was 
gathering data for a book on the sub- 
ject of window displays. In a tour of 
the country, more than two hundred 
banks and trust companies that were, 
and were not, using displays, were in- 
terviewed. Most of them were not 
using their windows, and the majority 
of those that were, were uncertain as 
to whether there was any real good to 
come from it. The average bank was 
interested in what the other fellow was 
doing and how he was doing it. But 
his interest in the subject was very im- 
personal. 

Today, however, the barometer regis- 
ters a real personal concern. The 
banker no longer asks dispassionately, 
“What is the other fellow doing?” but 
his attitude is rather, “Window dis- 
plays yes, we believe in them, 
but how shall we proceed?” Banks all 
over the country—conservative banks 
that firmly believe in “letting George do 


Te or fifteen years ago banks gen- 


Window Displays 


the pioneering’—are ready for some 
real action themselves. They are seri- 
ously seeking information on the sub- 
ject. 

Since making the first thorough sur- 
vey six years ago, the writer has watched 
closely the progress in the use of win- 
dow and lobby displays, not alone by 
correspondence but also by personal ob- 
servation upon two _ succeeding trips 
between New York via Illinois, Minne- 
sota, etc., to California and back via 
Texas and the Southwest. The writer 
has also worked on displays with some 
two dozen banks, building and loan as- 
sociations and real estate bond houses, 
ranging in size from million-dollar in- 
stitutions to the largest in the country. 
And with this window and lobby dis- 
play close-up as a basis, the following is 
what the writer recommends to bankers 
on the subject: 


TWO ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESSFUL 
DISPLAYS 


There are two essentials one must 
have for successful displays. One is the 
window or lobby space. The other is 
the right person to look after the dis- 
plays. 

The window is probably the lesser of 
these two essentials—that is to say, 
some very poorly adapted windows have 
produced fine results because the dis- 
plays in them have been so exceptional. 
But the windows themselves were too 
high, too small, ungainly in shape, too 
large, or too shallow. 

The ideal window for bank displays 
is from twenty-seven to thirty inches 
above the sidewalk level in floor height. 
This is best because it is in easiest range 
of vision. The depth of the ideal win- 
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dow is about twenty inches. This per- 
mits the use of properties, yet when a 
display happens to work out in flat 
cut-outs, that depth is not so great that 
it makes the display appear inadequate. 

If, by chance, you have a window 
whose depth is but six or eight inches, 
the remedy is simple. Many banks 
have used extension shelves, supported 
either with brackets or legs. If you do 
this, cut off the corners that protrude 
into your banking room, for two rea- 
sons: They are uncomfortable to bump 
against, and, rounded corners in the 
background of your display window are 
more pleasing. 

The height of a background is good 
at from eighteen to thirty inches—if 
you need the light from this window in 
your banking room. If there is sufh- 
cient light without it, then a _back- 
ground that extends even with the top 
of the window and is enclosed is better 
as it keeps the dust from your display. 
A paneled background in a _ nicely 
grained wood is in excellent taste. Have 


three panels, with the center one largest. 
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The length that is neither too short 
nor too long for a good display is six 
feet. When longer than this, many 
banks draw a curtain over the window, 
leaving a six foot open center. Others 
break the length with stalls. 

Parquet flooring is perhaps most de- 
sirable, and it is not too costly. And 
while you are putting in your floor, in 
stall an electric plug in the center back 
for displays with light or motion. If 
your window floor is but twelve or 
eighteen inches above the sidewalk 
level, instead of putting in a parquet 
floor, build a box effect that will raise 
the level. The inside of this will be 
convenient for storing frames and other 
window display properties not in use. 
Bevel the front of this box and on the 
bevel have lettered the signature of 
your bank. The bank’s signature should 
be a part of every display, but when it 
is on the window glass it obstructs the 
view of the display behind it. A too 
high floor level can only be remedied 
by using low slung displays. 


A travel display of unusual merit installed in the window of a Fort Wayne bank. 
The display has many units, but all tend to tie in well with the main theme. 
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The above is a good example of skillful work in window display. The window floor 
is 20 inches above sidewalk level and the window is well proportioned. The bank 
signature in a shadow box is portable and can be used as a conspicuous part of every 
display. While this is a good-will display and interesting from an educational stand- 
point, it also ties up well with an important announcement for the bank—its new 
telephone number. The bank signature and telephone number are the most prominent 
lettering in the window, yet do not detract attention from the rest of the display. 
The balance of properties is good. While there are many units in the display, all 
are related to each other and do not give a hodge-podge effect. The properties are 
dull in color, and hence the display cards are so designed as to liven up the window. 
This display is entirely unlike that which preceded or followed it. 


LIGHTING THE WINDOW 


Your window may be lighted from 
above, or from a trough of foot-lights 
placed close to the window glass. Over- 
head lighting is generally considered 
preferable, and should be about eight 
feet above your display, the reflectors 
hidden behind a heavy valance if the 
window frame does not hide them. 

More important than the window it- 
self is the person to take charge of tie 
displays. In banks where this is dele- 
gated to a junior officer or some clerical 
employe as a side issue, the use of dis- 
plays is generally soon side tracked. 
And no wonder. Window displays in 
themselves are considerable of a job, re- 
quiring constant thought for something 
new, aside from the actual time and 
labor put into building, or having them 
built. And in any bank the writer has 
‘ver entered, the officers and clerical 
orce have their hands full with their 

gular work. An occasional slack hour 
here and there isn’t enough. But more 


to the point, the person who makes a 
good executive or clerk seldom has the 
stuff in him to also create displays that 
are original and artistic. Usually a man 
who would make out worst on a routine 
job in the bank, is your best bet for 


your displays. Someone who hates 
routine, who can’t sit still at a desk for 
half a day at a time, someone who is 
up on everything new. Yes, he’s apt 
to be a bit temperamental, but if you 
really want some good live window dis- 
plays, he’s your man. Of course he'll 
occasionally score a poor one, just as 
the best of officers once in a while 
makes a bad loan, or a cracker-jack 
bookkeeper sometimes posts to the 
wrong account. But he'll average high. 

He'll average a great deal higher if 
he feels the officers and force are 
genuinely interested in his displays. Ex- 
cept in very large banks with long es- 
tablished advertising departments, it is 
almost universally true that the clerical 
force look upon anything that has to 
do with publicity as a non-essential and 





Impounding 


The Equitable 


OF NEW 


A merger of The Seaboard National Bank and The Equitable 
Main Office: 11 Broad Street, NewYork - Offices of Out-of-Town Representatives: 


Foreign Offices: 





the Experience 


Men 


Where small streams once 
flowed, great dams have 
risen. But always the suc- 
cess of impounding enter- 
prises rests finally, not only 
upon the concentration of 
the resources themselves, 
but also upon the wisdom 
and experience that are de- 
voted to their most effec- 
tive application. 


The greater the power of 
impounded resources, the 
more imperative it becomes 
to impound the abilities of 


outstanding men to control 
and administer them. 


Control of the resources 
created by the Seaboard- 
Equitable merger rests in 
the hands of Trustees who 
are recognized business 
leaders, and Officers of 
wide experience and sound 
practical judgment. To- 
gether they form the human 
reserve for counsel and co- 
operation to which every 
client of the consolidated 
bank has ready access. 


Trust Company 


YORK 


Trust Company « Total Resources in excess of $800,000,000 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco 
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Beat Time 


Alr Mail 


An excellent good-will display of a Denver bank, timely and well planned. 


a holy nuisance, and their looks and re- 
marks to the person trying to swing that 
job, are very disheartening, and detri- 
mental to results. Dozens of advertising 
managers have told the writer this. 
However, where the officers of the bank 
take the publicity department seriously, 
those behind the cages do also. 


WHAT IS A GOOD DISPLAY? 


Then there is the question of what 
is a good display—one that stops the 
passing crowd? Or, one that appeals 
to the particular taste of the president? 
Many times they are not one and the 
same. 
Good displays should appeal to the 
majority of prospective customers. That 
majority, in the average community, is 
the population with capacity for earn- 
ing between $25 and $50 a_ week. 
Naturally, their viewpoint is much 
simpler than that of the president and 
the handful earning $100 a week and 
more. But, if simple ideas are carried 
out in good materials and good work- 
manship they get home to the wife and 
children of these higher powered 
earners. 

Good displays cost money—the same 
as anything else that is worth while— 
bank buildings, for instance. And there 
is nothing so out of place as a display 
that “looks like thirty cents” in the 
window of a bank that “looks like a 


million dollars.” But keep this in mind 
—the long average cost of good display 
properties and cheap ones is about tie 
same. Cheap drapes, card frames, etc., 
even to figure cut-outs, need to be re- 
placed much more frequently than good 
ones. When you invest in quality 
properties, it is a matter of a gradual 
downward cost for each display, for the 
same properties can be used again and 
again in different groupings, and this, 
without monotony. 

There is the debatable question of 
whether or not curios are really good 
displays. They attract attention. But 
aren't they a sort of “free show’? There 
is nothing in them to either create good- 
will or build up business. Yes, in many 
of these displays there are attempts at 
tying the curios up with some bank 
service, but as a rule the relation of 
the curios to banking is so strained that 
the result is a farce. 

The logical way of going about creat- 
ing a display is to fit your tie-up prop 
erties to your banking .service, rather 
than to try to fit some banking service 
to a chance collection of deep-sea shells 
and sponges, or postage stamps, or rare 
old crystal. 


FREQUENCY OF CHANGE 


A good display becomes poor indeed 
when it is left in the window too long. 
The best mechanical device for attract- 
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ing attention loses its effectiveness after 
a month’s display. _ And, after six 
months’ constant use, passersby are sick 
and tired of the sight of it. 

Diversity you must have. It is an 
important essential to sustained drawing 
power.” And here is where the type of 
person recommended earlier in this 
article will still be going strong long 
after the- ordinary type of bank man 
has run dry of ideas and is tearing his 
hair in vain. 

There are many ways—most of them 
very simple—of avoiding monotony. 
The intermittent use of a variety of 
velvet and fabric drapes on your win- 
dow floor and against your background. 
The occasional use of motion. Once in 
a while a light that flashes off and on. 
Again a still light, perhaps colored. Or 
you may cover your window lights 
with colored celluloid, which at night 


Onicha 
 H000 miles ofS! ional 


Lo Serve investors. 


This office is in evvs/w1/ 
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will flood “your display very effectively 


with red, or yellow, or blue. A flood 
of red will warm up a display and hold 
attention of passersby more successfully 
than will a red light or red objects in 
your display. A winter setting is effec- 
tive when flooded with a green-blue 
light. Use yellow and blue flooding for 
a summer effect. 

Then there is the.use of color har- 
monies and color contrasts to give 
variety to your displays. Color is your 
strongest agent for attracting attention. 
But keep away from gaudy and harsh, 
cold tones. They don’t suggest a 
“friendly bank.” Use your strongest 
color in the vicinity of the object to 
which you wish to center greatest atten- 
tion. Or, when possible, make that ob- 
ject itself of the strongest color. For 
instance, the cut-out of the woman who 
did save and go to Europe should have 


§ a Slash 


‘y wire 


‘ OnLaE 


with the investment markets 


of the » oxld 


A unit of the transparency display of the National City cme 
painted in color on glass in a shadow box. 


(NAT 


The design is 
This is a modern and very attractive 


type of display, but somewhat expensive. 
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A well conceived adaptation of the “regular deposits the key to a barrel of money” 


idea. 


Not a new theme, but worked out here with unusual effectiveness. 
window itself is well suited to display purposes. 


The 
The omission of the bank’s name 


from the display is unfortunate. 


a bright blue suit, while her spend- 
thrift friend is shown in a drab gray. 

The style and shape your display 
takes may vary each time and con- 
tribute to variety. A parade of wooden 
z00 animals, each bearing a portion of 
the caption on its bright-colored trap- 
ping, was used by a savings bank in 
the Bronx, New York City, upon the 
occasion of a local carnival week. (This 
bank is in the vicinity of the Bronx z00, 
which was the tie-up, but this display 
would be suitable for any bank during 
circus season. It’s worth using for it 
drew well.) If you have just used a 
display with many small objects, fol- 
low it with a large cut-out, for instance, 
a woman sitting at her desk at home, 
paying her ‘bills by check. 

Change not only the contour of your 
displays but if one smacks of the juve- 
nile follow it with another that is rather 
sophisticated. 

And, if yours is a bank of many de- 
partments, you register that fact with 

‘the public when you feature one depart- 
ment after another—savings, investment, 
insurance, checking for men and for 
women, trust, safe deposit, foreign ex- 
change, travelers’ checks, etc. You 
register the variety of service you render 


and at the same time you give variety 
to your window. 

Feature one department at a time 
rather than try to tell all about your 
bank in one display. One idea at a 
time. Do it thoroughly and then take 
a fresh idea and do that thoroughly. 


SEASONAL AND TIMELY DISPLAYS 


Then there is diversity to be had by 
giving your displays the seasonal and 
timely flavor—Christmas, New Years, 
Easter, Graduation, Decoration. Day, 
Fourth of July, County Fair, Labor 
Day, Opening of School, Harvest Time, 
Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Fiftieth 
Anniversary, and civic events. A bank 
registers its public spiritedness when it 
keeps its windows in tune with what is 
going on. However, this may well be 
used as background for advertising the 
bank’s facilities. For instance, a bank 
in a farming community in the Middle 
West created a very beautiful display 
using ripe wheat stalks and prize ex- 
hibits of other local produce. Against 
this background was a display of farm 
account books. The caption card in- 
formed farmers that one of these books 
was theirs for the asking if they did 
business there. 
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Then there are good-will displays, 
that is, displays of produce and products 
manufactured in a bank's vicinity. The 
Cleveland banks go in strongest for this 
sort of thing, giving over huge portions 
of their lobbies as well as their windows 
to customers for periods of two weeks 
ata time. It is not a lazy hit and miss 
affair with them. They have a definite 
objective in view—there is much big 
business to be had in Cleveland which 
might otherwise go to New York banks. 
They are on their toes for it. But, for 
the average bank, such displays would 
be a thing to sandwich in among its 
regular departmental displays. On 
these displays it would be out of place 
to intrude the bank’s services except 
possibly that “This is the product of 
one of our customers.” But by all 
means the bank's name should appear 
somewhere in the display. 
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Keep your windows dignified. This 
can be done and still have them alive 
with human interest. Use properties of 
quality. Be simple in your captions, 
but don’t talk down to your public. 
Use cardboard cut-outs instead of dolls 
and toys. Keep your displays fresh 
and clean. 


Diversify your displays. It is the 
life blood to sustained attention. 

Change your displays every two 
weeks. A month for the same display, 
no matter how good, is too long. Many 
banks exchange particularly good dis- 
plays with other banks in neighboring 
cities, which cuts down costs consid- 
erably. 

And, if you would make your win- 
dow displays doubly effective, use the 
same idea simultaneously in your news- 
paper and direct-by-mail advertising. 


A. B. A. Convention to Be in Cleveland - 


can Bankers Association will be 

held in Cleveland September 29 to 
October 2, according to announcement 
by John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
association and president of the Mer- 
cantileSCCommerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis. 

Mr. Lonsdale also announced that the 
annual spring meeting for 1930 of the 
executive council of the association will 
be held at the Chamberlin-Vanderbilt 
Hotel at Old Point Comfort, Va. The 
dates of this meeting were fixed as May 
5 to 8. The council is the ad interim 
governing body of the association be- 
tween meetings of the annual conven- 
tion, and brings together about three 
hundred bankers and members of their 
families. 

The members of the administrative 
committee are as follows: John G. 
Lonsdale, president Mercantile‘Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company, St. 
Louis, chairman; J. W. Barton, vice- 
president Metropolitan National Bank, 
Minneapolis; W. J. Evans, assistant Fed- 


Ts 1930 convention of the Ameri- 


eral Reserve Agent Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, Dallas, Texas; M. A. 
Graettinger, secretary Illinois Bankers 
Association, Chicago; Harry J. Haas, 
vice-president First National Bank, 
Philadelphia; George H. Hamilton, 
vice-president Fourth National Bank, 
Wichita, Kan.; Craig B. Hazlewood, 
vice-president First National Bank of 
Chicago; Grant McPherrin, president 
Central National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa; John C. 
Mechem, vice-president First Union 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; Will 
F. Morrish, vice-president and manager 
Bank of America of California, San 
Francisco; John McHugh, chairman ex- 
ecutive committee Chase National Bank, 
New York City; Austin McLanahan, 
president Savings Bank of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md.; J. A. Pondrom, presi- 
dent City National Bank, Dallas, Texas; 
Dan V. Stephens, president Fremont 
State Bank, Fremont, Neb.; Rome C. 
Stephenson, vice-president St. Joseph 
County Savings Bank, South Bend, Ind. 





* 
REMARKABLE STRENGTH 


1s one of the important features 
of this special new check paper 


 THENEW 
SUPER-SAFE TY 


PAPER 


Tue average check is writ- 

ten upon, folded, crumpled, 

unfolded, endorsed, 

crushed, pinched and _ re- 

folded as it passes along 

through seventeen pairs of 

hands, before it finally ends 

its journey back to the 

maker. Such vigorous use 

requires more endurance than ordinary 
check papers afford. So The Todd Com- 
pany has developed the truly remark- 
able new Super-Safety Check Paper— 
expressly designed to meet the needs of 
modern checks. 

Super-Safety Paper resists wear, tear- 
ing, fraying, folding and mutilation to 
an unparalleled degree because of its ex- 
ceptionally long fiber and its small 
amount of sizing—a combination that 
gives this paper unusual endurance with- 
out brittleness or bulk. 

Other outstanding superiorities of this 
check paper are: Foldability—an extraor- 
dinary ability to withstand repeated 
sharp folding. Durability—the lack of 
any tendency to become brittle, even 
after many years. Good writing surface 
—smooth, easy-writing surface which 


takes ink without any ten- 
dency to blur or blot. 
Super-Safety Checks ex- 
pose with a glaring spot the 
first attempt to alter them. 
To prevent counterfeiting, 
their manufacture is 
guarded as the government 
guards bank-note paper. 
They are available in all standard check 
forms—made only to a bank’s individual 
order—never sold in blank sheets. Their 
remarkable strength, their beautiful 
tints, theircrisp “feel” of quality, and their 
satin-smooth surface distinguish them at 
once from ordinary supplies. 

We are glad to send samples of the 
new Super-Safety Paper to bankers on 
receipt of the coupon. Test this remark- 
able new paper yourself. Fold it sharply 
again and again. Crease it with your 
thumb-nail. Write on it. Try to tear it. 
You'll appreciate what a distinct im- 
provement it is. 

Bankers’ Supply Division, The Todd 
Company. (Established 1899.) Rochester, 
Chicago, Brooklyn, St. Paul, Denver, 
Dallas, Birmingham, Buffalo, Des 
Moines, Boston, Spokane. 


® DISTINGUISH YOUR SERVICE WITH SUPER-SAFETY CHECKS ON THE NEW CHECK PAPER 





Bankers’ Supply Division THE TODD COMPANY 


1139 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y 


Send me more information about Super-Safety Checks made of the new Super-Safety 


Paper. 
Name of Bank 
Name of Officer. 
Street 
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Where Is the Merger Movement | 


Leading? 


Will All American Business Be Done by a Single Mammoth 
Organization? 


By WILLIAM R. BAssET 
Of Spencer Trask & Company 


turn sometimes project their curves 

far into the future and tell us 
what the world will be like in those 
distant years. By this means _ they 
undertake to foretell what the popula- 
tion of the world will be, how many 
telephone subscribers there will be in 


G ‘cor sommes of a speculative 


have stopped at a super-power octopus, 
a food trust or some other giant con- 
solidation which would embrace an 
entire industry—but be pretty much 
confined to that industry. 

Although, of course, such a develop- 
ment is most remote and unlikely, there 
is probably no business reason why an 


the Fourth Ward and 
when the circulation 
of a fledgling news- 
paper will outstrip 
that of some long 
established rival. 
Were we thus to 
project a curve set- 
ting forth the number 
of mergers formed in 
recent years it would 
appear that before 
many years all Ameri- 
can business worth 
mentioning will be 
done by a single 
mammoth corporation 
which will sell us 
everything from 
bread and butter to 


R. BASSET indulges in 

a very imaginative and 
extremely interesting fantasy 
in the following article written 
for and appearing in “Printers’ 
Ink,” from which it is reprinted 
by permission. Although he 
thinks it possible of operation, 
Mr. Basset does not believe 
that such a super-combination 
of business as he outlines is at 
all likely, and he was very re- 
luctant to have this article pub- 
lished for fear the casual 
reader might jump to the false 
conclusion that he had sud- 
denly joined the ranks of the 


ultimate merger of 
all concerns in all 
industries is impos 
sible. We have 
passed the “Shoe- 
maker, stick to your 
last” phase of busi- 
ness. There are many 
men who have dem- 
onstrated their ability 
to manage, with suit- 
able help, highly di- 
verse enterprises. In 
tact, one of the most 
potent discoveries of 
modern times is that 
all businesses are 
basically much alike 
and that, therefore, a 
man who succeeds in 


battleships and per- 
form all services from 
shaving us to supply- 
ing us with electricity. There, with 
nothing left to merge, would be the 
answer to the “whither-are-we-drift- 
ing” nuisances who right now seem to 
be concentrating their attention and 
questions on the merger problem. 

To my recollection, not even the most 
imaginative and easily alarmed of our 
“progressive” Senators have conjured up 

uch a super-super-merger. So far, they 


wild-eyed prophets. 


a big way in manag: 
ing one business can 
almost certainly re- 
peat his success in one widely different. 
Thus, in very recent years we have 
seen a successful public utility man 
called up to rejuvenate a failing leather 
company and, having done so, move on 
to head a big merger in the amusement 
field. 

Judge Gary demonstrated his ability 
to lead on to fortune a loosely knit and 
over-capitalized aggregation of ore and 
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SERVICE 


BANK’S usefulness may 

be measured by the 
number of those who avail 
themselves of its service. 


Four hundred thousand cus- 
tomers—firms and individuals 
—use the facilities of The 
Bank of United States. 


Fifty-eight banking offices, 

each complete in itself, each 

understanding the needs of its 

particular community, minis- 
net nel Gas Gaeembes «ver co cne:r TEQUiremMents, 


Whatever the type of banking 
service desired—commercial or thrift, domestic or for- 
eign, trust or investment service—it is available at each 
of our fifty-eight banking offices. 


Che Bonk of United States 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Main Office: Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
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coal mines, railroads, steamships, steel 
mills, wire mills and bridge companies. 
With proper help, it is entirely likely 
that he could have taken on the man- 
agement of General Motors, Allied 
Chemical & Dye, General Electric, sev- 
eral public utilities and an assortment of 
nation-wide dairy products, baking and 
chain-store consolidations. 

A super-merger doing all of the busi- 
ness there is to do seems much more 
feasible now than it would have even 
a few years ago. Then a business was 
commonly headed by a “practical” man 
—a tanner, a steel maker, a baker 
or what not. There was little inter- 
change of knowledge about manage- 
ment methods and there was nothing 
that could be called a science of either 
management or business administration. 
Today, we have a veritable army of 
engineers versed not only in technical, 
but management methods. And every 
year a hundred or so colleges are turn- 
ing out well educated men who have 
specialized in business administration 
and who, as cubs fresh from college, 
often know more about business funda- 
mentals and management methods than 
did their fathers after a lifetime spent 
immersed in the details of a business. 

Grant that probably only a few of 
these youngsters are endowed with 
great natural qualities of industrial 
leadership, nevertheless, they provide a 
large and well equipped potential supply 
of seconds in command—plant man- 
agers and sales managers, comptrollers, 
division superintendents and presidents 
of subsidiary companies. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MANAGEMENT 


Whether a business is large or small, 
its success depends ultimately upon the 
skill of its management. One important 
reason why so many mergers of thirty 
or forty years ago failed is because 
management talent was not only scarce 
but usually narrow and by present 
standards crude and unskilled. Today, 
we have more managers and they are 
better trained and more skilled. In- 
ability to find suitable men to manage 


it is no longer an insuperable obstacle 
to an ultimate super-merger. 

The argument is frequently advanced 
that this is an age of specialization and 
that to succeed a business must specialize. 
As an argument against the super-busi- 
ness that is sheer nonsense. Specializa- 
tion is essential, of course, but the 
specialization can and is left to the 
smaller units of a business. Thus a 
factory may well specialize on a single 
product—just as the plant itself is made 
up of still more highly specialized de- 
partments. 

But it is not necessary to theorize. 
There are plenty of concrete examples 
of mergers made up of concerns in 
widely different industries. General 
Motors does a creditable job of making 
and selling not only automobiles but 
refrigerators and house lighting plants. 

The Glidden Company, originally a 
paint and varnish maker, has done so 
well in producing margarine and coco 
nut oil that it is rapidly—and con- 
fidently—branching out into a variety 
of other food products by the merger 
route. 

I may be accused of glaring incon- 
sistency in saying that such a merger 
of unrelated companies might possibly 
be the ultimate development in Ameri- 
can business, for several times I have 
spoken and written disparagingly of 
certain ill-assorted businesses. The point 
is this: I do not believe that such 
diversified groups should generally be 
the first step in consolidation. They 
should come, if at all, as a later develop- 
ment. 

With the distinct understanding that 
I am not undertaking to foretell the 
future but that I am, rather, amusing 
myself momentarily with the pleasurable 
self-indulgence of letting my imagina- 
tion range, hampered only by known 
facts and plainly observable present 
trends, let us examine the possible future 
trend in mergers—with the clear knowl- 
edge that our law makers or courts may 
at any time put up a detour sign or even 
wreck the machinery so that no further 
progress can be made. 

The probabilities are that, left to it- 





Follow the Line 
of Least 


Resistance 
e 


When money is in firm demand 
and reserves are difficult to main- 
tain, the banker is accustomed to 
seek relief in one or all of three 
ways: by borrowing, by selling 
securities, by curtailing loans. 
May we suggest an easy and ef- 
fective way to supplement these 
remedies: Send your collection 
items to us and thus speed up the 
conversion of ‘‘float’’ into avail- 
able funds. 


Transit and collection depart- 
ments in continuous day and 
night operation. 


All items accepted at par. 
* 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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self, business will more and more group 
itself in mergers. Rapid and extensive 
as has been the movement there is 
plenty of merging yet to be done. 

The very formation of a merger of 
even reasonable size’ and strength » is 
itself a powerful stimulus to the forma- 
tion of others. ‘When several competi- 
tors get together to form a horizontal 
merger, the remaining independents 
must usually band together in self- 
defense or the struggle will be too un- 
equal. Even more so is this true when 
a merger is formed along more or less 
complete vertical lines. Soundly put 
together and skilfully managed, the pos- 
sibilities of economies are so great as 
to provide a price advantage all but 
insuperable to other concerns less well 
integrated. 

Wherever you find one large merger 
in an industry you usually find one or 
more others that were formed later. 
Consider the steel, the baking, the radi- 
ator, the automobile, the dairy products, 
the leather industries, among others. 


MERGERS OF MERGERS 


Many of our largest corporations are 
themselves mergers of mergers and this 
is a trend which is becoming more pro- 
nounced as the merger movement at- 


tains momentum. It is not at all difh- 
cult to visualize an ultimate merger of 
all units in an industry having complete 
control of that industry provided, of 
course, the law does not step in and 
stop the integration process. It is par- 
ticularly easy to conceive of such 
mergers in certain industries such as 
steel, electrical equipment and many 
others where there are already only a 
few companies and those large. 

The trend toward the mergers of 
mergers is also very marked among re- 
tail chains and in the food products 
industry. The Borden Company, Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Company, General 
Foods Corporation (formerly Postum) 
and many others have been acquiring 
other concerns rapidly of late. 

Even after its great expansion by pur- 
chase of existing businesses during 1928 
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and 1929 the Borden Conipany in, July, 
1929, had signed contracts to acquire 
no less than thirty-two other companies, 
of which seven have a total of twenty 
subsidiaries. 

There are already several chains of 
department stores which came into ex- 
istence by the merger route and more 
are in prospect. As these reach a 
proper size it will be a logical, in fact 
almost inescapable, development for 
them to acquire manufacturing plants 
to supply a large part of their needs— 
ultimately perhaps all of the goods they 
sell. When well integrated, gigantic 
retail mergers of this sort find themselves 
in competition in various towns and it 
will then be but natural for them to 
get together into larger units. 

Whether in manufacturing, retailing 
or in public service it is evident that 
merging of mergers is a natural tendency 
and one which is well under ' way. 
Where it may end no one can Safely 
say—possibly in a single nation-wide 
corporation. 

Even though such a super-merger suc- 
ceeds in corralling all of the then exist- 
ing business, it does not follow that 
from time to time new independent 
businesses would not crop up. Inven- 
tors would continue to. devise wholly 
new products and new ideas would still 
spring into being. 

Some of these would be financed in- 
dependently, for the super-corporation 
would not always see fit to exploit the 
new developments. Men’s minds differ 
and the majority would continue on 
occasion to say, “It can’t be done” to a 
minority which would proceed to do it. 

Some of these new things would 
prove themselves and ultimately be pur- 
chased by the super-corporation. 

Why, it may be asked, should the 
owners be willing to sell? Because the 
super-corporation could distribute and 
probably produce more cheaply and be- 
cause its stock, with which it could buy 
the new business, would pay more than 
the little company’s stock. 

Even though the original owners of 
the independent concern should cherish 
their independence more than profits, 
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some day death or lessening profits 
would bring about the inevitable sell- 
out. 

The operating organization of such 
an all-inclusive business would not pre- 
sent insuperable difficulties. In fact, to 
the casual observer there would prob- 
ably be few signs that any particular 
business was a part of a super-merger. 
Even to the rank and file of employes 
today there is little to indicate in their 
daily affairs that they are now working 
for a merger instead of for the smaller 
business for which they worked before 
the consolidation. 

Most of the changes would be in- 
ternal. Definite channels for the flow 
of goods would be set, and the account- 
ing of similar or closely associated com- 
panies would doubtless be consolidated 
to a large extent. 

There would obviously be a complete 
vertical consolidation from raw materials 
to the retail store for the production 
and distribution of consumer goods. For 
the production of other goods such as 
steel, copper, machinery and so on there 
would also be vertical integration. 

It is welf to remember that in such a 
universal corporation there would be no 
question of one unit being owned by 
another—no owning of stores by a 
manufacturer or vice versa—as there 
must so often be in the present stage 
of business. 

Just what the ultimate line-up might 
be can, of course, only be guessed at. 
All of the various big baking companies 
might well be under one management. 
The same might be true of the cotton 
industry. On the other hand, it might 
be more logical to have specified groups 
of cotton mills each concentrating on 
specific specialties which they would 
furnish to the retail stores. Other 
groups, then would concentrate on 
other fabrics used by industry, such as 
for tires, awnings, sacking and so on. 

To attempt to set up the best possible 
Organization ready-made would be difh- 
cult. The best way would be by expe- 
rience on a smaller scale—and that ex- 
perience we are now getting. 

Think of the economies that would 
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result from such a co-ordinated business 
world! There would be no selling ex- 
pense except at the retail counter; no 
competition; no credit losses except on 
retail sales; no duplication of expense 
for research and for many executive 
functions. 

Again I want to emphasize that I 
am not prophesying that this complete 
integration of all business will come 
about, nor do I expect ever to see such 
a super-merger. It is, however, within 
the realm of possibility. 

As an investment banker, I should 
dislike to see it come about—as a con- 
sumer I should welcome it. It is doubt- 
ful whether such a universal monopoly 
would have much need for investment 
bankers. It could, like some of our 
present big corporations, probably handle 
its own financing. 

But as an employe and customer of 
such a business—and obviously all ex- 
cept lawyers, doctors and ministers and 
perhaps some inventors, would be em- 
ployed by it—I would, I feel, fare very 
well 

There need be no fear that such a 
monopoly would put the screws upon 
its employes and customers. It would 
keep wages high and prices low, for 
people on starvation wages or those 
compelled to pay unduly high prices are 
not big consumers. The economies pos- 
sible in such a combination would make 
feasible higher wages and lower prices 
than now seem possible. 

Furthermore, such a company would 
not be owned by a small, powerful 
group although its basic policies would 
be dictated by a few of the ablest minds 
in the country. The ownership would 
be in the hands of the millions. Every 
present holder of any kind of non- 
government security would own stock 
in it. Many millions who are not now 
security owners, would, because of their 
greater margin of income over outgo, 
invest their surpluses in its stock. 
Everybody would be working for the 
same company and everybody would 
own a share of that company. 

It is an interesting fancy even 
though it is not likely to materialize. 
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Problems in Bank Credit 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 


Tue BANKERS MaGazZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 


answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 


Questions 


of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 


the persons asking the questions will be used. 


In case the question is not one of 


particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 


Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MacazINe, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


UESTION: What is the usual re- 
lationship of bank borrowings to 


net worth in the case of a produce mer- 
chant? T.B.A. 


ANSWER: We could not advise any 
definite standard to follow. Due to the 
nature of the business, it is quite cus- 
tomary for produce dealers in certain 
lines to borrow liberal amounts in pro- 
portion to their own investment in the 
business. Borrowings of considerably 
more than their own net worth are not 
infrequent during the heavy season. The 
concern during its light season, how- 
ever, should be in a position to pay out 


all its bank debt. 


QUESTION: When a _ company 
shows a reserve against merchandise 
how do you consider it from the stand- 
point of analysis? That is, do you de- 
duct it from the inventory carrying 
the item as net, or do you set it up 
as a quick reserve on the liabilities’ 
side? We have discussed this a num- 
ber of times and would appreciate your 
Opinion. 


ANSWER: The method of handling 
this is, perhaps, subject to considerable 
discussion. When a company carries 
its inventory at cost or market, which 
Is the customary and proper procedure, 


it is carried as a current asset at full 
amount. Now, therefore, if inventory 
is valued on that basis in the statement 
and then a reserve is set up to take 
care of any emergency that might arise 
in market fluctuation, it is our opinion 
that such a reserve should be carried 
not even as any actual liability, but 
rather treated in the same manner as a 
reserve for depreciation of a fixed asset. 
You are familiar, of course, with this 
procedure which is customary among 
accountants. In other words, after lia- 
bilities are totaled you will find the items 
of reserves, capital stock and surplus. 
In our judgment, a reserve for merchan- 
dise fluctuation after it has been valued 
on a cost or market basis should be un- 
der that heading of reserves from the 
standpoint of analysis. The manage- 
ment has simply been very conservative 
and there seems no just reason why they 
should be penalized by making this de- 
duction from current assets. On the 
other hand, if the inventory was not 
the basis of cost or market and the re- 
serve was for the purpose of reducing 
it to a cost or market basis, whichever 
was lower, then in our judgment the 
reserve should unquestionably be de- 
ducted from the inventory figure. The 
inventory figure would appear net in the 
analysis which would place it on a 
proper basis. 
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QUESTION: I realize the indirect- 
ness of this question and the fact that it 
may mean little. However, I wonder 
whether it had seemed to you that any 
special consideration should be given to 
the analysis of forthcoming financial 
statements in view of the recent de- 


velopment in the stock market? 
A. A. L. 


ANSWER: It seems to us that, in 
view of the recent trend in the stock 
market and the fact that many indiv- 
iduals have been called upon to back up 
their personal margin accounts, they may 
have received aid through their firms and 
companies; we would, therefore, be in- 
clined to make particularly close inquiry 
regarding notes and accounts receivable. 
Inquire as to what portion of those 
items might be due from officers, di- 
rectors, employes, etc. Any item of 
other receivables would, likewise, bear 
questioning. No doubt many individ- 


uals will hamper the working capital 
ot their company to protect their per- 


sonal investments. 


QUESTION: We have a concern 
banking with us engaged in the dry goods 
business. They have several other stores 
which are really outlets for them. They 
have investments in these stores and also 
show amounts due from them. How 
would you regard these items? 


W. A.C. 


ANSWER: In analyzing a statement 
of a parent company, it is customary to 
consider investments in subsidiary com- 
panies as a slow asset and to accord the 
same treatment to items of advances 
to subsidiaries. In a consolidated state- 
ment, these items would wash out and 
the consolidated statement would really 
show the true picture. In case you are 
furnished only with a statement of the 
parent company and the above treat- 
ment of amounts due from subsidiaries 
seems harsh, consider it from another 
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angle. Unless the subsidiary sells for 
credit or has substantial investments in 
fixed assets, no doubt the chief asset 
is merchandise. Considering it, there- 
fore, from this angle, rather look at the 
total merchandise shown as inventory, 
add to it amounts due from subsidiaries 
and also investments in subsidiaries 
which you are assuming represent largely 
merchandise on the shelves of subsid- 
iaries yet to be digested by the public 
and see how such a total inventory 
would look compared with sales. This 
might afford an interesting viewpoint 
for analysis purposes. 


QUESTION: One of our customers 
has been operating his business and 
has not used a budget. He has about 
decided to start a budget system but 
questions whether advantages will com- 
pensate for expense. We would value 
an expression from you as to some of 
the advantages of the budget. G. A. P. 


ANSWER: There is no question but 
that in most lines of business there are 
many advantages to the budget. We 
are of the opinion that a system of 
budget control can be installed which 
could be very cumbersome and costly 
in proportion to some smaller business. 
However, we firmly believe that a sys- 
tem of budget control can be installed 
which will be commensurate with the 
size of the business and prove of great 
value. The budget permits operation 
of the business upon a more sound 
basis and takes some of the “hit and 
miss” out of business. It is a scientific 
method of forecasting the future, based 
upon past experience, and forms a 
basis for all estimates. It serves to keep 
purchases in line with sales, borrowings 
in line with production and collections 
and co-ordinates all policies. By means 
of the budget a sound program of 
operations and expansion may be in 
volved. 
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CORRESPONDENT BANK NOT 
ALLOWED TO ENFORCE 
CHECK AGAINST 
DRAWER 


Schram v. Askegaard, School District 
Treasurer, et al., District Court, 
D. Minnesota, 34 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 348 


 erbeenge was deposited by the 
payee and forwarded to a cor- 

respondent bank for collection. 
The correspondent bank applied the 
check to an overdraft of the forward- 
ing bank. The forwarding bank failed 
and the drawer stopped payment. 
Under the Minnesota statute, L. 1927, 
Ch. 138, making the bank of deposit 
a mere collection agent, it was held that 
the correspondent gained no title to 
the check and could not enforce it 
against the drawer. 

In Equity. Suit by B. C. Schram, 
receiver of the First & Moorhead Na- 
tional Bank of Moorhead, Minn., against 
Eugene Askegaard, Treasurer of Con- 
solidated School District No. 69, and 
another. Judgment for defendants. 


SANBORN, District Judge—On De- 
cember 19, 1928, the treasurer of Clay 
county issued a check payable to 
Eugene Askegaard, treasurer of district 
69, for $6,297.22. On the same day, 
Mr. Askegaard indorsed this check 
and deposited it with the Comstock 
State Bank. On the deposit slip was 
this notation: “All checks and drafts 
credited subject to payment.” The 
check was credited to the account of the 


defendant treasurer at the bank, and 


took up an overdraft of some $352. 
The check was, by the Comstock State 
Bank, sent to the First & Moorhead 
by the latter bank, it was credited to 
the Comstock State Bank, and took up 
an overdraft of $3,875.60. The check 
was then forwarded, for collection, to 
the First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
and by it to the Federal Reserve Bank, 
and by it to the First National Bank of 
Barnesville, which latter bank refused 
payment of it because payment had been 
ordered stopped by the treasurer of Clay 
county. The check was then charged 
back by the various correspondent banks 
until it came to the First & Moorhead 
National Bank. By that time the Com: 
stock State Bank had closed is doors, 
and the First & Moorhead National 
Bank could not charge it back. There- 
after this bank went into the hands of 
a receiver also, and he brings this suit 
upon this check against the defendants, 
upon the theory that, when the treas 
urer deposited the instrument with the 
Comstock State Bank he parted with 
title to it in consideration of being 
credited with the amount of it at the 
time of the deposit, that the plaintiff is 
now the owner of this check, and is en- 
titled to hold the defendants on the in- 
dorsement of the treasurer. 

Were it not for chapter 138, Laws of 
Minnesota 1927, the contention of the 
plaintiff would have to be sustained 
under Federal Reserve Bank v. Malloy, 
264 U. S. 160, 44 S. Ct. 296, 68 L. Ed. 
617, 31 A. L. R. 1261, and City of 
Douglas v. Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, 271 U. S. 489, 46 §. Ct. 554, 
70 L. Ed. 1051. Chapter 138, how’ 
ever, reads as follows: 
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In response to the demand for a smaller, 
more compact, more easily carried form 
of travel funds, the American Express 
Company has reduced the size of its 
Travelers Cheque. The 850,000 travelers 
—and particularly the women—who in 
the course of a year carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques, will welcome 
the knowledge that they can secure at 
their banks conveniently sized Travelers 
Cheques which fit easily into their bags 
and purses. 

The new Cheque will conform in size 
to the bank pocket check recommended 
by the Bureau of Standards and it is 
practically the size of the new U.S. Paper 
Currency. Some notable features are: 

{1} The new Cheque is considerably 
smaller and has only one fold, thus 
making a thinner, more compact wallet. 
{2} The fold does not interfere with the 
two signatures. [3} The cover in which 
the Cheques will be bound is thinner, 
more flexible, and of a better quality 
material. [4} The Cheques can be carried 


in the ordinary wallet or bill-fold de- 
signed for the new small Government 
bills. [5} A woman will find that a wal- 
let of the new Cheques will fit more 
easily into her handbag. [6} They can 
be carried comfortably in a man’s inside 
pocket. {7} They will enable the traveler 
to foreign lands to carry an adequate 
amount of funds, and the motor traveler 
to have with him sufficient money for 
contingencies. [8} No material change 
has been made in the appearance of the 
Cheque. The same familiar blue color 
and the same signature method of iden- 
tification are continued. 

The new Cheque will be distributed 
to banks about the first of the year, and 
previous issues will be called in. All out- 
standing Cheques will be paid on pres- 
entation as previously. The new Cheque 
will not affect the negotiability of the 
present Cheque in any way. 

Whether the bank’s patrons present 
the former issues or the new, they will 
continue to find American Express 
branches veritable oases at which they 
will be welcome and at which they can 
secure travel accommodations, valuable 
information, and other assistance in 
making their journey safer, more com- 
fortable, and free from care. 


AMERICAN 
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“Any bank, savings bank or trust 
company (hereinafter called ‘bank’) 
doing business in this State, in receiving 
items for deposit or collection, in the 
National Bank of Moorhead, for collec- 
tion and credit. When it was received 
absence of a written agreement to the 
contrary, shall act only as the depositor’s 
collecting agent and shall have no re- 
sponsibility beyond the exercise of due 
care. All such items shall be credited 
subject to final payment in cash or sol- 
vent credits. Such bank shall not be 
liable for default or negligence of its 
duly selected correspondents nor for 
losses in transit, and each correspondent 
so selected shall not be liable except for 
its own negligence. Such bank or cor- 
respondent may send items, directly or 
indirectly, to any bank including the 
payer, and accept its draft, check, or 
credit as conditional payment in lieu of 
cash. It may charge back any item at 
any time before final payment whether 
returned or not.” Section 1. 


It is not claimed that there was any 


written agreement between the defen- 
dants and the Comstock State Bank 
changing the effect of the statute, and, 
under the circumstances, it would appear 
that there was a conclusive presumption 
that the Comstock State Bank, when it 
received this item for deposit, became 
merely the depositor’s collecting agent, 
that the relation of debtor and creditor 
never existed between it and the de- 
fendants, and that it never owned the 
check in question. Such being the case, 
the First & Moorhead National Bank of 
Moorhead, Minnesota, never became 
anything more than an agent for the 
Comstock State Bank for the purpose 
of collecting the money upon this check. 
Upon its failure té make the collection, 
the Comstock State Bank’s account with 
it was restored to the same condition 
which it would have been in had the 
National Bank never credited the check 
to its account. 

I therefore find that the defendants 
are entitled to an order dismissing this 
action and to recover their costs and 
disbursements. Let judgment be entered 
accordingly. 
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BANK NOT LIABLE FOR FAILURE 
TO HONOR CHECK 


Haynes v. Bank of Hartsville, Supreme 
Court of South Carolina, 149 
S. E. Rep. 330 


The plaintiff, who was indebted to 
the defendant bank on a note, pledged 
a bond as security for the note. The 
note was not paid at maturity and the 
bank sold the bond, applied part of the 
proceeds to the payment of the note and 
applied the balance on another debt of 
the plaintiff. Thereafter the plaintiff 
drew a check on the bank in favor of 
a third party for the amount of the 
balance remaining after the proceeds of 
the bond were applied to the payment 
of the note. Payment of the check was 
refused and the plaintiff brought an 
action to recover damages on account 
of the defendant’s refusal to honor the 
check. It was held that the plaintiff 
was not entitled to recover for the 
reason that the balance of the proceeds 
of the sale of the bond did not consti- 
tute a deposit subject to the plaintiff's 
check. 

Action by N. K. Haynes against the 
Bank of Hartsville. Judgment of non- 
suit, and plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 


COTHRAN, J.—This is an action 
for $5,000 damages on account of the 
alleged willful and wanton failure and 
refusal of the defendant bank to honor 
a check, dated May 27, 1926, drawn by 
the plaintiff upon it for $269.97, pay- 
able to the order of F. A. Miller. The 
action was commenced on September 
Zi,, 1926. 

The defendant answered, admitting 
the issuance and presentment for pay- 
ment of such check, but alleged that 
the plaintiff was not a depositor with 
it at the time, in an amount sufficient 
to pay such check, alleging that the 
check in question represented a claim 
and demand of the plaintiff against it 
for the surplus proceeds of the sale of 
a certain Liberty Bond theretofore held 
by the plaintiff as collateral security to 
a certain note given to it by the plain- 
tiff, which surplus had been credited by 
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the bank to another note, upon which 
the plaintiff was liable. 

The case came on for trial before his 
honor, Judge Mann, and a jury at the 
fall term, 1927, of the court of common 
pleas. At the conclusion of the testi- 
mony for the plaintiff, the defendant 
made a motion for a nonsuit, which was 
granted by his honor, the presiding 
judge. From the judgment entered 
upon said order of nonsuit the plaintiff 
has appealed. 

The grounds for nonsuit urged by the 
defendant, and sustained by his honor, 
the presiding judge, were as follows: 

“(a) Plaintiff had proved no deposit, 
but had proved a bailment for the 
benefit of the bailor and the bailee, and 
had approved and ratified the bailee’s 
sale of the bond. 

“(b) There was no evidence that the 
bailment was converted into a deposit 
whereby the bank agreed to pay the 
balance of the proceeds of the bond, 
on demand; that, on the contrary, the 
plaintiff had proved that the bank 
applied the remainder of the proceeds 
to another debt; and that such action 
could not support implied agreement to 
pay the same funds to plaintiff on 
demand. 

“(c) That there can be no contract 
without a meeting of the minds, and 
the plaintiff has proved: affirmatively 
that the bank not only did not agree 
to hold the money in question on de- 
posit and pay it on demand, but that it 
applied the money to another debt of 
the plaintiff. 

“(d) That there was no allegation of 
conversion which is an entirely different 
cause of action, requiring different al- 
legations and different evidence, and 
permitting other defenses.” 

The facts of the case appear to be 
these: On February 16, 1922, the 
plaintiff gave his note to the defendant 
bank for $402, payable March 1, 1922, 
with interest after maturity at 8 per 
cent.; that as collateral security the 
plaintiff hypothecated a certain Liberty 
Bond. The collateral note described the 
pledge as follows: 

“And to secure the payment of this 
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or any other obligation to said bank, 
due or to become due, I hereby pledge 
to said bank, or its assigns, holders of 
the same, the collaterals described on 
the back or herein inclosed, and it here- 
by is agreed that upon the nonpayment 
of this obligation said bank, or the 
holder thereof, may sell the same at 
public or private sale, for cash or credit, 
as a whole or in parcels, at any place 
in the city of Hartsville, without notice; 
and said bank or holder may, at such sale, 
purchase the same or any part thereof, 
for its or his own account, and after 
deducting all costs of sale the balance 
of the proceeds shall be applied to this 
obligation, and any surplus to any other 
note, obligation, bill, overdraft or open 
account under which the undersigned 
shall be in any way bound, primarily 
or secondarily, absolutely or contin- 
gently, due or to become due. Upon the 
discharge of this obligation said bank or 
holder may deliver the same to the 
undersigned, or order, but shall have 
the right to retain the same to answer 
any other obligation, note, etc., as above 
described.” 

The $402 note was not paid at ma- 
turity, and thereafter, on or about 
August 28, 1922, the plaintiff made a 
payment upon the note of $139.19. On 
or about August 21, 1924, the bank 
sold the hypothecated bond and applied 
the proceeds of the sale, to the extent 
of $304.21, to the payment of the note, 
leaving a balance of $269.97. The con- 
test is over this balance. The bank 
claims that it had the right to and did 
apply this balance to a note which it 
held against the firm of Wilburn & 
Haynes, of which the plaintiff is alleged 
to have been a member. The plaintiff 
claims that as, according to the terms 
of the pledge, the surplus proceeds of 
the sale of the bond were payable to the 
plaintiff or his order, it amounted to a 
deposit account and was subject to his 
check; that the dishonor of the check 
created a liability on the part of the 
bank to him for damages. 

Counsel for the plaintiff indiscrimi- 
nately refers to the check as a draft 
and a check. While in many instances 
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they are equivalent, the present case is 
an illustration of a very material differ- 
ence between them. A check is an 
order upon the bank to pay the amount 
of the check due on deposit account of 
the drawer; a draft is an order upon 
another to pay the amount of the draft 
and charge to the account of the drawer. 
In this case it appears that, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, the bank had 
applied the surplus proceeds of the sale 
of the bond to the note referred to, and 
did not pass them to the credit of the 
deposit account of the plaintiff. 

The plaintiff's alleged cause of action 
is an exceptional one, and depends upon 
the existence at the time that the check 
was drawn and presented for payment 
of the relation of banker and depositor 
between the bank and the plaintiff. We 
find in the case no evidence of the ex- 
istence of that relation. The most that 
the plaintiff could claim is that the bank 
had no authority to apply the balance 
to the note referred to and was indebted 
to him in that amount; in other words, 
the failure of the drawee of a draft to 
honor the draft which ought to have 
been honored. 

We think his honor, the circuit judge, 
was entirely right in granting the non- 
suit. The order, of course, is without 
prejudice to any right which the plain- 
tiff may have against the bank for the 
wrongful application of said proceeds. 

The judgment of this court is that 
the judgment appealed from be affirmed. 


BANK NOT LIABLE WHERE OF- 
FICER ADVISES PURCHASE OF 
WORTHLESS STOCK 


Pfeil v. Citizens’ Loan & Trust Co. of 
Logansport, Appellate Court of 
Indiana, 167 N. E. Rep. 623 


A trust company is not liable to a 
person for a loss which he sustains as 
a result of buying worthless stock upon 
the advice of the trust company’s secre’ 
tary. 

in this case it appeared that the 
plaintiff trust company sued the defen- 


dants on a promissory note. The de- 
fense was that the defendants gave the 
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note for shares of stock, which they 
purchased on the advice of the trust 
company’s secretary, and which after- 
wards proved to be worthless. The note 
was transferred to the trust company by 
the payee in the regular course of busi- 
ness. It was held that the defense was 
not good since the secretary, in advising 
the defendants as to the value of the 
stock, was acting, not in his official 
capacity, but merely in his individual 
capacity as a friend of the defendants. 

Action by the Citizens’ Loan & Trust 
Company of Logansport, Ind., against 
Carl Pfeil and wife, in which defen- 
dants filed a counterclaim. Judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendants appeal. Af- 
firmed. 


McMAHAN, C. J.—Action by ap- 
pellee (the plaintiff trust company) 
against appellants on a promissory note. 
Appellants filed an answer in two 
paragraphs, in each of which they ad- 
mitted the execution of the note and 
the value of the attorney fee as alleged 
in the complaint. The first paragraph 
of answer alleged want of consideration. 
The second paragraph alleged that the 
note in question had been given in 
renewal of a former note which had 
been procured through fraud. This 
paragraph, in substance, alleges that in - 
1919 appellee procured Jchn J. Urban 
and John W. Myers as its agents to 
sell to appellants stock in the Revere 
Motor Car Company; that such alleged 
agents made certain false statements to 
appellants as to the value of such stock, 
what it was selling for, and what divi- 
dends would be paid within a very short 
time; that they refused to buy until 
they could consult Marvin Minnick, 
who was then the secretary and man- 
ager of appellee trust company; that 
they called on appellee and told Min- 
nick what Urban and Myers had said, 
and that they would buy the stock if 
such motor car company was financially 
sound and said statements true, and that 
they requested of appellee through Min- 
nick a statement; that appellee and Min- 
nick assured appellants that said car 
company’s financial standing was all 
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right, that the company would pay a 
25 per cent. dividend within the next 
year, and that the statements made by 
Urban and Myers were true; that appel- 
lants, relying upon the statements so 
made by appellee and said agents, pur- 
chased the stock and gave their note 
therefor in the sum of $2,300. It is 
then alleged that the statements so made 
were false and were by appellee known 
to be false; that the stock was worth- 
less; that the original note was renewed, 
after which appellants without knowl- 
edge of the fraud paid $1,000 thereon 
and later gave the note in suit as a 
renewal of the former note. 

Appellants also filed a counterclaim, 
setting up the same facts as set out in 
the second paragraph of answer and 
seeking to recover the $1,000 so paid 

The jury at the direction of the court 
returned a verdict for appellee for the 
amount of the note and attorney fees 
as alleged in the complaint, and judg- 
ment followed. 

Appellants assign as error the over- 
ruling of their motion for a new trial, 
specifying error in the admission and 
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exclusion of evidence, and in directing 
a verdict for appellee. 

We will not extend this opinion with 
a review of the evidence. It is sufficient 
to say there is no evidence to sustain 
either paragraph of the enswer. The 
court committed no error in instructing 
the jury to return a verdict for appellee. 

In the motion for a new trial appel- 
lants set out 29 specifications of error 
in the action of the court in sustaining 
objections to that many questions asked 
Mrs. Pfeil while testifying as a witness 
for appellants. In that part of their 
brief devoted to points and authorities, 
appellants have set out many abstract 
propositions of law, all of which may 
be conceded to be correct statements of 
law No attempt, however, has been 
made to apply any of these propositions 
to any of the several specifications in 
the motion for a new trial, or to show 
wherein or why the court erred in any 
of its rulings. In harmony with a long 
line of authority, we hold no question 
is presented relating to the admission or 
the exclusion of any evidence. See 
Baker v. Stehle, 187 Ind. 468, 119 N. E. 
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4; Gray v. McLaughlin, 191 Ind. 190, 
131 N. E. 518; Pinkus v. Pittsburgh, 
etc. Ry. Co., 65 Ind. App. 38, 114 
N.E. 36. 

Appellants have, in that part of their 
brief devoted to argument, set out 
certain alleged errors in refusing to 
allow Mrs. Pfeil to answer certain ques- 
tions. It is well settled that the argu- 
ment is not a necessary part of the brief 
and can be omitted, and that matters 
not set out in the essential part of the 
brief will not be considered. See 
Whipple v. Cain, 73 Ind. App. 285, 
127 N. E. 283. Referring, however, to 
the part of the brief containing the 
argument, and giving appellants the 
benefit of every legitimate inference 
that can be drawn, it appears that 
- Urban and Myers were agents of the 
motor car company, and as such had 
solicited appellants to buy stock in that 
company, in addition to that which 
they had theretofore purchased; that be- 
fore making such additional purchase 
they went to appellee bank and sought 
the advice of Minnick, whom they had 
known a long time, and that he told 
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them the statements which Urban and 
Myers had made to them were true 
and that the motor car company was 
financially good; that, relying upon 
what Minnick told them, they pur- 
chased the stock from Urban and 
Myers, giving them their note for the 
purchase price; and that such stock later 
became worthless. 

There is not a particle of evidence 
to show that Minnick, in advising appel- 
lants concerning the purchase of the 
stock, was acting as an agent of appellee. 
Nor did appellants in any questions 
asked seek to prove that he was acting 
for the trust company in any of its 
business. The only reasonable inference 
to be drawn from the record is that 
Minnick was a friend of appellants and 
that they went to him as an individual 
for advice, and that if he gave them 
any advice it was in his individual 
capacity, and not otherwise. It follows 
that what Mrs. Pfeil said to Minnick 
and what he said to her about the stock 
and the financial condition of the motor 
car company was not admissible in evi- 
dence for the purpose of holding ap- 
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pellee liable for anything Minnick may 
have said to appellants concerning the 
purchase of the stock in question. The 
court did not err in refusing to allow 
Mrs. Pfeil to testify as to what advice 
Minnick gave appellants concerning the 
purchase of the stock for which the 
original note was given. 

There is no evidence tending to prove 
that Urban and Myers, or either of 
them, was an agent of appellee 

Judgment afhrmed. 


TRUST COMPANY CANNOT IN- 
VEST TRUST FUNDS IN SE- 
CURITIES OWNED BY IT 


Kelly v. First Minneapolis Trust Co., 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, 226 
N. W. Rep. 696 


Where a trust company is acting as 
trustee of an estate it will not be per- 
mitted to invest funds belonging to the 
estate in securities owned by the trust 
company. Such an investment is not 
made legal by a statute authorizing a 
trust company to invest funds in ap- 
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proved securities “either then held by 
it or then specially procured by it.” 
Action by Margaret Kelly against the 
First Minneapolis Trust Co. From an 
adverse judgment, defendant appeals. 


Affirmed. 


WILSON, C. J.—Defendant ap’ 
pealed from judgment. A _ statement 
of the facts is unnecessary. The record 
presents the inquiry as to whether a 
trust company can buy from itself 
securities, which it owns, for an estate 
which it holds in trust. 

At common law this could not be 
done. St. Paul Trust Co. v. Strong, 
85 Minn. 1, 88 N. W. 256. When the 
Strong Case was decided in December, 
1901, our Legislature had not changed 
the rule. It was therein stated that, 
had the Legislature intended to depart 
from the common-law rule, resting on 
principles and morals, it would not let 
its intention rest upon implication, but 
would have expressly provided that in- 
vestments might be made by trust com: 
panies in securities “held and owned” 
by such companies. At the next session 
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of the Legislature, concededly because 
of the Strong Case, a consideration of 
this matter resulted in the enactment of 
Laws 1903, c. 70, changing the phrase- 
ology of two sections of the then exist- 
ing law in 16 places. These changes 
were embraced in a restatement of the 
two sections. One of the changes au- 
thorized trust companies to invest trust 
funds in approved securities “either then 
held by it or then specially procured by 
it.” What did the Legislature mean by 
the words “then held by it”? Gen. St. 
1923, § 7738. 

A preceding section of the statute 
used the word “hold,” indicating that 
the word did not mean ownership. Gen. 
St. 1923, §'7731. True, the word may 
be used to indicate ownership, or it may 
be used to indicate actual possession. 
Most of the property held by a trust 
company is held by it in trust. The 
trust company possesses such property; 
it holds it, but it does not own it. The 
word “hold” has a very natural and 
usual reference to such property. But 
is the use of such word limited to such 
sec irities? 


We are now urged to hold that the 
Legislature intended to use the word 
“held” in an unrestricted sense, as mean- 
ing “owned.” There is some logic to 
support that contention, yet there are 
obstacles. 

If the Legislature had so intended, 
why did it not say so in undoubtful 
language? It had before it the language 
of this court in the Strong Case as 
above quoted. Had it desired to do as 
claimed, it could easily have expressly 
authorized investments in securities 
“held or owned” by them. It did not 
do that. It used only the word “held.” 
Possibly it sought brevity. Assuming 
that, in the absence of such circum- 
stances as herein mentioned, this word 
might be construed to include owner- 
ship, there are serious obstacles to our 
here giving such construction to the use 
of the word. 

First, the subject-matter of the legisla- 
tive consideration embraced a field 
wherein the use of the word alone 
indicated an intention not to do what 
the court had suggested in the Strong 
Case as necessary to change the com- 
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mon-law rule. When a statute which 
is intended to make an innovation upon 
the common law is susceptible of more 
than one construction, it is not to be 
construed as altering the common law 
further than the language of the statute 
clearly and necessarily requires. This 
fundamental proposition arises out of 
the rule that statutes in derogation of 
the common law are to be strictly con- 
strued. In the situation before us, and 
as the matter was before the Legislature, 
no greater claim can be made by the 
appellant than that the Legislature may 
have intended to use the word “hold” 
as including ownership. Perhaps the 
Legislature construed the Strong Case 
as meaning that the trust companies 
could deal only in trust securities, and 
used the word “held” in a restricted 
sense, so as to make the statute con- 
sistent with the declared law in the 
Strong Case. 

Second, the statutory law regulating 
trust companies was enacted for the 
protection of their patrons. It is strin- 
gent. The relaxation contended would 
be a rather fundamental departure. We 
construe the intention of the Legislature 
to depart from a thoroughly established 
doctrine of the common law, especially 
when supported by principles and 
morals, only when it has clearly ex- 
pressed such intention. All doubtful 
language must be construed against the 
intention to make such change. The 
circumstances and background to legisla’ 
tion must be taken into consideration in 
arriving at the intent of the Legislature, 
and these sometimes diminish the force 
of some of the primary rules of con’ 
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struction which are discussed in appel- 
lant’s brief. To truly interpret statutes 
abrogating rules of the common law, it 
is proper to consider the conditions with 
reference to the subject-matter that ex: 
isted when it was adopted, the occasion 
and necessity for the law, and the causes 
which induced its enactment. We seek 
to ascertain the mischief and defect for 
which the common law did not provide 
and: which the Legislature sought to 
avoid, and also the remedy intended to 
be afforded and the reason therefor. In 
this connection we may consider what 
the legislator would have intended on 
a particular question, if called to his 
attention. When the effect intended 
is not clear, or is left in doubt, these 
elements are important. Dunnell, Minn. 
Dig. § 8940. The rule requiring a strict 
construction of all statutes in derogation 
of the common law is emphasized when 
the measure tends to infringe upon 
previous public policy. 

Trust companies are useful and neces- 
sary in modern business. If the Legisla- 
ture had intended to remove them from 
the operation of the common-law rule 
here involved, it would seemingly have 
done so subject to some restrictions and 
limitations, instead of treating them as 
if free from all human frailties which 
brought the common-law rule into ex- 
istence, and which remains applicable to 
individuals. Though corporations, trust 
companies are dominated by human 
nature. Where the proper construction 
of a statute is otherwise doubtful, argu- 
ments from possible injustice or preju- 
dice to the public interests or common 
rights may be considered. 
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The Future of Irish Trade 


By WILLIAM T. CosGRAVE, 
President of the Irish Free State 


(In an interview. All rights reserved in the United States and Canada) 


position of the Free State to be 

satisfactory. The answer is: Cer- 
tainly, I do, but this does not mean that 
further progress is not possible and de- 
sirable. We have been directing our 
own affairs for about seven years and 
naturally it takes some time to lay the 
foundations. The foundations which 
have been laid are sound. Some of the 
results of our work are already ap- 
parent, but the full benefit of many of 
the measures that have been conceived 
and put into execution will not be seen 
for many years yet. 

This is particularly true regarding 
the steps that we have taken to im- 
prove our external trade. Our exports 
are in the main agricultural produce in 
one form or another. Most of this finds 
its way to the British market where 
there is keen competition. We realized 


I AM asked if I consider the present 
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early that in order to establish and 
maintain our position in the British 
markets we would have to concentrate 
upon measures to insure uniform excel- 
lence in what we had to sell. We pro 
ceeded to regulate the export of eggs, 
to standardize our butter and to im- 
prove the breeds of livestock in the 
country. The importance of this will 
be realized when you consider that out 
of a total of £45,500,000 our annual 
export of agricultural produce amounts 
to £35,900,000. Our export of cattle 
accounts for thirteen millions of this 
total, butter for four and one-half mil- 
lions, eggs for over three millions, pigs 
and pig products for six millions. The 
immediate result of the adoption of 
these measures has been that our ex- 
ports of agricultural produce have in- 
creased in quantity, quality and value. 
For instance the increase in the value 
of cattle exported in 1928 over the cor- 
responding figure for 1927 is £1,290,- 
000. The value of bacon and hams 
exported has increased by half a mil- 
lion sterling and the number of eggs 
exported from 522,000,000 in 1926 to 
605,500,000 in 1928. 


ENCOURAGING INDUSTRY 


On the other hand, we have endeavw 
ored to encourage industrial develop- 
ment other than agriculture. Tariffs 
have been imposed upon articles which 
can be manufactured at home at a price 
reasonably comparable with the cost of 
imported articles. The effect of these 
tariffs has been to create a considerable 
amount of employment and to enable 
certain struggling industries to get upon 
their feet. Credit facilities have also 
been provided to assist in the starting 
of new industrial enterprises. 
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In 1926 our visible adverse trade 
balance had reached a figure of £19,- 
300,000; in 1928 it was down to £13,- 
500,000, that is to say a reduction of 
almost six millions. This result has 
been achieved by increasing the value 
of our export trade by reducing the 
value of our imports. The reduction in 
the value of imports reflects an increase 
in the consumption of home-manufac- 
tured commodities. The figures I have 
given can only be regarded as an indi- 
cation of the trend of events. They 
do not take into account numerous fac- 
tors such as income from investments 
abroad, etc., in respect of which large 
adjustments must be made before the 
true trade balance is determined. These 
adjustments would, of course, materially 
reduce the figure of £13,500,000. 


BORROWING POLICY 


The policy of the government regard- 
ing borrowing was fully dealt with by 
the Minister of Finance in his budget 
statement. The total public debt of the 
Irish Free State on March 31 last was 
approximately £29,500,000. Of this over 
£9,500,000 were held in the form of ex- 
chequer assets so that the deadweight 
of national debt was less than £20,000,- 
000. Any future borrowings will be 
for development works such as_ the 
Shannon Scheme. It is perhaps not gen- 
erally recognized that the whole cost of 
a destructive civil war with its conse- 
quent compensation for damage to per- 
sonal property, high army charges and 
general dislocation has been got over 
with a dead weight debt that represents 
less than one year’s revenue. Notwith- 
standing this, taxation has been reduced 
since 1912 from something like eleven 
to less than eight pounds per head. The 
financial position has now reached nor- 
mality. These results have been achieved 
in a period of world depression in agri- 
culture, the main industry of the Irish 
Free State. There was a sudden and 
extensive drop in the prices of agricul- 
tural produce in 1922 and this drop 
continued until about a year ago. Now, 


however, that prices are showing an up: 
ward trend, that methods of production 
and marketing have been improved and 
that scientific methods of farming are 
being more widely adopted, the position 
is decidedly hopeful. 

I do not think there is any danger 
of this development being retarded by 
reason of efforts made to undermine 
the constitution of the state. The gen- 
eral condition of the country is entirely 
peaceful. The percentage of crime de- 
tection is higher than in most countries 
in Europe and the criminal statistics go 
to show that so far as serious crime is 
concerned we are a law abiding people. 
Indeed if we except the activities of a 
small body of malcontents who masquer- 
ade under the cloak of politics there is 
little or no serious crime in the coun- 
try. So far as that small body is con- 
cerned the majority are well known to 
the police and their movements are un- 
der constant surveillance. 


THE QUESTION OF GOVERNMENT 


As to whether the Irish people are 


satisfied with their achievements and 
prospects under the treaty and whether 
there is any likelihood of change of 
government in the near future—the lat- 
ter question is largely a matter for 
prophecy and I do not pretend to be a 
prophet. The fact that the Irish people 
have been content to return the present 
government in four successive general 
elections seems to show that they are 
satisfied with the national policy and 
our achievements. What the future may 
bring I cannot pretend to know, but all 
the indications at the present moment are 
that the large mass of the public takes 
a sensible view. They are beginning to 
understand that an opposition can make 
promises which they cannot fulfil but 
that a responsible government must re- 
late its promises very closely to its 
powers of performance. The credit of 
the Irish Free State at home and abroad 
is perhaps the best measure of its sta- 
bility and as long as the present standard 
is maintained I think we may be well 
satisfied with the results of the treaty. 
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(Concluded from November) 


ACK in the thirties of the nine- 
Bes century, John Munroe, Sr., 

was engaged in the dry goods busi- 
ness in the City of Boston. At that 
time it was the custom for the heads 
of business firms in Boston and New 
York importing foreign goods either to 
go abroad themselves or to send their 
best men to purchase their necessary 
stocks of goods through commission 
houses located in foreign manufacturing 
centers. This naturally led some of the 
buyers to establish themselves abroad as 
commsision merchants for the American 
trade. Thus, Mr. Munroe, visiting 
Paris as a buyer for his American firm, 
decided to start a commission business 
in that city for himself, and in 1835 
opened a dry goods commission house in 
the French capital. 

The mercantile house of Munroe & 
Company of Paris evolved in time into 
a merchant banking establishment as 
has so often been the case in the past, 
the mercantile house performing more 
and more international banking func- 
tions in connection with its international 
trade until the financial business became 
so large and important as to cause the 
dropping of the mercantile affairs. It 
is also possible, in this case, that Mr. 
Munroe’s attention was especially called 
to the banking functions of his business 
and to the opportunities offered in turn- 
ing the commission house into a bank- 
ing house by his father-in-law, Mr. 
Munroe having married in 1848 the 
daughter of Andrew T. Hall, then presi- 
dent of the Tremont Bank of Boston. 
At any rate, by 1851, the evolution of 
mercantile house into banking house was 
completed and the house of Munroe & 
Company as bankers was established in 
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Paris. There it still continues—the oldest 


established American bank abroad. 
JOHN MUNROE & COMPANY 


Three years later, in 1854, Mr. Mun- 
roe created the New York house of John 
Munroe & Company to facilitate his in- 
ternational banking operations with the 
United States and to better serve the 
American traveling clientele with which 
the Paris house was doing a large bank- 
ing business. In passing it may be men- 
tioned that possibly Mr. Munroe origi- 
nated the circular letter of credit. While 
letters of credit addressed to‘an indi- 
vidual or a firm in some other city have 
been known since the time of the Ro- 
mans, it has been said that the circu- 
lar letter of credit addressed to a large 
number of correspondents all over the 
world was not in use until about 1850. 
Definite information on this point is 
lacking, but it is true that Munroe & 
Company was among the first, if not 
the first, to offer this type of letter of 
credit which is in such great use today 
in international travel. To better take 
care of American travelers in France 
the Paris house established a branch at 
Pau in 1918, purchasing an English 
bank in that place, and a branch at 
Cannes in 1927. Thus, at the present 
time the international banking house of 
Munroe possesses four establishments— 
one in New York and three in France. 

The major activities of the Pau and 
Cannes offices relate to the purchase 
and sale of foreign exchange and the 
provision of travel services to the clients 
of the firm, while important in the oper- 
ations of the New York and Paris 
houses are the financing of international 
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trade between the United States and 
France and the extension of commercial 
loans to American and French concerns. 

Since 1926 the firm has taken a much 
more active interest in the security busi- 
ness. It is now in active relations with 
banks and bankers in England, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Sweden, Switzerland and Spain 
for the purchase and sale of securities. 
The connection of the firm with these 
banks and bankers in previous years 
amounted almost entirely to their mak- 
ing payments on travelers’ letters of 
credit issued by the firm, but since en- 
tering the securities field the firm has 
developed other normal business trans- 
actions with them. 


THE EIGHT SELIGMAN BROTHERS 


The next great American private 
banking house to arise and establish 
offices in foreign lands was the well- 
known firm of J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
The founder, Joseph Seligman, was born 
in Bayersdorf, Bavaria, on September 
22, 1819, of Hebrew parentage. He was 
the eldest of eight brothers, all of whom 
Were active partners in the great bank- 
ing house created by him. 

Mr. Seligman obtained his education 
at the University of Erlanger in his 
native country and the free spirit so of- 
ten begotten in superior minds during 
a university career tended to dissatisfy 
him with the institutions of the Old 


World. Perhaps to this reason more 
than to any other was due his decision 
to enter business and seek his fortune 
in the New World. Coming to Amer- 
ica at the age of nineteen, he secured 
employment as a cashier for a contrac- 
tor in Nesquehoning, Pa., but after 
spending two years in this salaried po- 
sition he gave it up to establish a small 
mercantile business for himself in 
Greensboro, Ala. 

The success of his business venture 
led Mr. Seligman to urge his brothers 
to come to America. Two of them, 
Jesse and Henry, established a firm at 
Watertown, N. Y., where they carried 
on a flourishing business in dry-goods 
for seven years. By this time, 1848, Mr. 
Seligman felt that he had made suf- 
fiicent money to enter larger fields, and 
he and his brothers decided to give up 
business in small cities, unite their capi- 
tal, and open an important house in 
New York. The New York firm was 
established in 1848 to engage in the 
clothing and importing business and sub- 
sequently it was enlarged by the ad- 
mission of the remaining brothers who 
had now all come over from Europe. 

Here again we see the interesting evo- 
lution of a mercantile house into a 
banking house take place. As we have 
already noted, the great mercantile 
houses of the last century tended to 
engage in some banking functions for 
their clients from the very beginning. 
It was but natural that often these 
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banking functions would increase in im- 
portance, would be extended to others 
than regular clients, and would finally 
displace entirely the mercantile part of 
the business. In the case of the firm of 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., of New 
York, the Civil War gave the final de- 
cisive impetus to the evolution of the 
partnership from mercantile concern to 
private banking house. 

The Civil War, necessitating im- 
mense monetary operations of the Fed- 
eral Government in obtaining funds, 
caused Mr. Seligman’s attention to be 
more strongly focused upon the banking 
aspects of his firm’s activities and upon 
the business of banking. Acquainting 
his brothers with the conclusion, which 
had been slowly shaping itself in his 
mind, to engage in a banking business, 
he found their ideas in perfect accord 
with his own. Accordingly, in 1862, 
the importing business was dropped and 
the firm confined itself thereafter to 
banking. 


At this time three banking houses 
were established by the firm in the for- 
eign field: Seligman Brothers in Lon- 
don, Seligman Freres in Paris, and Sel- 
igman & Stettheimer in Frankfort. The 
parent house in New York was presided 
over by Joseph Seligman assisted by 
James and Jesse; Leopold and Isaac as- 
sumed charge of the house established in 
London; William become resident part- 
ner of the branch in Paris; and Henry 
and Abraham, resident partners at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. A branch, Sel- 
‘tigman, Hellman & Co., was opened in 
New Orleans in the early seventies to 
do a business in cotton exchange bills in 
connection with the large exports of 
cotton through that port, but was dis- 
continued about 1885. Another branch 
house was established in San Francisco 
in 1872 as a mercantile business and 
trading concern under the name of J. 
Seligman & Co. Soon after the Civil 
War the firm established the Anglo 
California Bank under an English char- 
ter to take over the banking business 
of J. Seligman & Co. The interest of 


the firm of J. & W. Seligman & Co. in 
the Anglo-California Bank terminated in 
the nineties when the bank was merged 
with another which is now the Anglo 
and London Paris National Bank. 
The firm of J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


no longer has any _ establishments 
abroad. The London, Paris, and Frank- 
fort houses became independent firms in 
1897. By that year the business, finan- 
cial and social relationships between the 
houses had become such that it was con’ 
sidered easier to operate the houses as 
separate firms and maintain a working 
relationship as correspondents. Some 
of the older partners had passed on, and 
each house had special problems arising 
out of its respective nationality. The 
London and Paris houses continue their 
separate ways under the names of Sel- 
igman Brothers, Ltd., and the Banque 
Seligman. In the case of the Frank- 
fort house, the partners having died, the 
firm was discontinued about twenty-five 
years ago. 

Almost the first notable effort made 
by the old firm after the official change 
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into a banking house was the attempt 
to introduce United States bonds to the 
people of Germany. This was in the 
year 1863 when the national credit was 
in its most precarious position but the 
attempt was a most gratifying success 
and resulted in securing for the Fed- 
eral cause not only money but also for- 
eign sympathy, of which the nation had 
till then received but little. In 1871-72 
when the United States concluded to re- 
fund the 5-20 bonds Mr. Seligman urged 
the formation of a syndicate and formu- 
lated the necessary plans which were 
subsequently adopted. Mr. Seligman’s 
name, having been prominently con- 
nected with the issuing of the national 
loan, was equally prominently connected 
with its refunding. 

The banking and financial business 
now being carried on by J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co. includes corporation, indus- 
trial and foreign government financing, 
underwriting, dealing in general invest- 
ment securities, acting as fiscal agent or 
banker for several foreign governments 
and banking institutions, and the usual 
activities of international banking such 
as letters of credit and foreign exchange. 
Banking operations over the last three- 
quarters of a century have included fi- 
nancing for the United States and for- 
eign goverments, railroads, public utili- 
ties, and a wide variety of industrial 
enterprises. Financial reorganizations of 
railroad properties directed by the firm 
include those of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, Pere Marquette, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, and International Great North- 
ern railroads. The firm has also been 
prominently identified with financing for 
traction lines, mercantile houses, politi- 
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cal subdivisions of foreign countries and 
banking institutions in Europe and South 
America. 

In conclusion, two of the recent out- 
standing achievements of J. & W. Se- 
ligman & Co. may be mentioned. In 
1927 the firm created the Peruvian Na: 
tional Loan which resulted in setting up 
an entirely new financial structure for 
the republic, involving the refunding of 
its external secured debt and placing the 
country on a new credit basis in the fi- 
nancial markets of the world. In 1929 
the firm organized under its sole spon- 
sorship the Tri-Continental Corporation, 
one of the largest investing companies 
in the country. The financing of the 
corporation entitled the sale of preferred 
and common stock in the amount of 
more than fifty million dollars. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Only four of the great American pri- 
vate banking houses established houses 
in foreign lands during the nineteenth 
century. And only one of these started 
out as exclusively a banking house. This 
was the famous firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. 

The private banking house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. was established in New 
York by the late J. Pierpont Morgan in 
1860. His father, the late Junius Spen- 
cer Morgan, had gone to London in 
1853 at the invitation of George Pea- 
hody and had become associated with 
Mr. Peabody in the banking house of 
George Peabody & Co. When J. Pier- 
pont Morgan completed his studies in 
Europe and returned to New York to 
start his business career, his choice of 
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banking was very likely influenced by 
the example of his father. 

In 1864 Charles H. Dabney, a gold 
broker, became a partner of J. Pierpont 
Morgan and the firm was known as 
Dabney, Morgan & Co. from that date 


until 1871. From 1871 to 1895 the 
house operated under the name of 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. A. J. Drexel, 
who had entered his father’s banking 
house (Drexel & Co.) at Philadelphia 
in 1839, invited J. Pierpont Morgan to 
enter business with him and they or- 
ganized Drexel, Morgan & Co. in New 
York in 1871. This house and that of 
Drexel & Co. of Philadelphia were at 
first separate and independent. After 
the death of A. J. Drexel in 1893, J. 
Pierpont Morgan became the senior 
partner in the New York house and 
also the ranking partner in Drexel & 
Co. Since 1895 the New York banking 
house has been known as J. P. Morgan 
& Co. 

At no time since 1860 did any of 
the above mentioned firms engage in a 
mercantile business. They restricted 
themselves to banking activities, carry- 
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ing on a substantial volume of commer- 
cial as well as investment banking busi- 
ness at all times. 
THE LONDON HOUSE 

George Peabody (1795-1869) was an 
American merchant who operated 
chiefly in dry goods. The business of 
importing his stocks of goods from En- 
gland led him to establish a house in 
London as an extension of his Ameri- 
can enterprise. He had not engaged in 
banking in the United States but in Lon- 
don, following the practice of other mer’ 
chants, he accepted deposits and by what 
may be described as an evolutionary 
process his London house became a 
banking establishment. Finally he with- 
drew from his American mercantile firm 
and centered his efforts on his London 
enterprise. This firm was first Peabody 
& Co., but later became George Pea- 
body & Co. Junius Spencer Morgan, 
as we have noted, joined Mr. Peabody 
in 1853 and in 1864 became the head 
of the London house of J. S. Morgan & 
Co. 
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In 1910, E. C. Grenfell, an English- 
man, joined J. S. Morgan and the Lon- 
don banking house took the name of 
Morgan, Grenfell & Co., under which it 
operates today. The partners of Mor- 
gan, Grenfell & Co. are American and 
British. 


THE PARIS HOUSE 


The present Morgan house in Paris, 
Morgan & Cie., was originally estab- 
lished by Drexel & Co. of Philadelphia. 
Francis Martin Drexel abandoned his 
studio at the age of forty-five and es- 
tablished a brokerage office which later 


became the private banking house of 


Drexel & Co. 

Born at Dornbirn in the Austrian Ty- 
rol. April 7, 1792, he displayed talent 
for painting and when he was only 
eleven years old his father, a prominent 
merchant of Dornbirn, sent him to Italy 
to study languages and the fine arts. 
Finishing his studies at the age of seven- 
ten he went to Switzerland to engage 
in portrait painting and later traveled 
exensively in Europe painting portraits. 
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Coming to America in 1817, he settled 
in Philadelphia and became immediately 
successful as a portrait painter. 

Mr. Drexel began a brokerage busi- 
ness in 1837 in Louisville, but returned 
to Philadelphia in January, 1838, to 
open the brokerage office which was the 
beginning of Drexel & Co. The gen- 
eral financial conditions at the time were 
exceedingly unfavorable for a new en- 
terprise but Mr. Drexel evidently felt 
that he could profit from the uncer- 
tainty in the value of state banking 
notes and other forms of currency for 
his purpose was to deal especially in 
the various forms of “uncurrent money.” 

As Mr. Drexel’s sons (Francis A., 
Anthony J. and Joseph W.) became old 
enough they were taken into the firm. 
The first two entered the firm in 1847 
and the name of the house was changed 
to Drexel & Co. In the sixties of the 
last century the late John H. Harjes 
was sent to Paris as the representative 
of Drexel & Co., and in 1867 the bank- 
ing house of Drexel, Harjes & Co. was 
opened in Paris. After the establish- 
ment of Drexel, Morgan & Co. in New 
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York in 1871, the New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Paris houses were very 
closely connected. In 1895 Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., of New York, became 
J. P. Morgan & Co., and Drexel, Har- 
jes & Co., of Paris, became Morgan, 
Harjes & Co. In 1926, as a result of 
the death of Mr. Harjes, the Paris house 
was changed to Morgan © Cie., to com- 
ply with provisions of the French law 
relating to partnerships. 

The four Morgan houses: J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., New York; Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia; Morgan, Grenfell & Co., 
London; and Morgan & Cie., Paris, en- 
gage in general lines of banking but 
do not accept savings deposits or under- 
take trusts. Upon the death of the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan in 1913, his son, 
the present J. P. Morgan, succeeded him 
as ranking partner of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., and Drexel & Co. Close partner- 
ship affliations still exist among all four 
houses. 

THE PIONEERS 


This article on the rise of the great 
American international banking houses 
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To- 


has been devoted to the pioneers. 
day there are many American banking 
institutions which engage in interna- 


tional banking on a large scale. Today 
there are many American banking es 
tablishments which have large numbers 
of offices abroad. At present the over- 
seas system of American banks includes 
over two hundred offices in foreign 
lands. Practically all of these foreign 
offices belong to our national banks and 
our trust companies which are corpora: 
tions. 

But in the nineteenth century only a 
very few American banks engaged in 
internatioal banking and established of- 
fices abroad. International banking and 
foreign expansion were almost com’ 
pletely confined to the great American 
private (partnership, not incorporated) 
banking houses during the century. As 
early as 1810 the house of Alexander 
Brown & Sons of Baltimore was carry’ 
ing on an international banking busi’ 
ness with William Brown & Co. of 
Liverpool. But by 1887, when the first 
foreign branch of an American trust 
company was opened, only four Ameri- 
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can banks had set up establishments 
abroad, and these four were private 
banking houses. They had in all eight 
banking houses abroad. 

By 1914, when the recent great for- 
eign expansion of American banks got 
under way, four American trust com- 
panies had a total of six foreign branches 
but the national banks had none, being 
prohibited from establishing foreign 
branches until 1914 by law. The Ameri- 
can private banking houses also had six 
institutions abroad. 

At present only two of the four pio- 
neering American private banking 
houses still have establishments abroad. 
J. @ W. Seligman & Co. became sepa- 
rate from its three foreign houses in 
1897, and Brown Brothers & Co., be- 
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came separate from the two London of- 


fices in 1918. There remain J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. with two foreign establish- 
ments and John Munroe & Co. with 
three. Lee, Higginson & Co. of Bos- 
ton, founded in 1848, is closely affiliated 
with Higginson & Co. of London, es- 
tablished in 1906. All partners of the 
Boston firm are Americans except one 
Englishman who lives abroad, and the 
London firm is managed by three En- 
glish and two American partners. 
International banking and foreign 
banking expansion by Americans in the 
nineteenth century were mainly in the 
hands of our great private banking 
houses. Recently it has been concen- 
trating more and more in our great 
incorporated banking institutions — the 
national banks and the trust companies 
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LTHOUGH the turn of the tide 
A« Wall Street has resulted in a 
general depression in all European 

stock exchanges and has caused consider- 
able losses to thousands of holders of 


American stocks in every country, it 
was none the less welcomed by the ma- 


jority of opinion. It has put an end 
to the unnatural flow of funds from 
Europe to the United States for invest- 
ment into stocks and for direct or in- 
direct loans to brokers, which has been 
going on for the last two years. As 
Europe is in need of capital it could ill 
afford to lose these funds at the same 
time when American capital invested in 
Europe was also withdrawn. The re- 
sult of these transfers of capital, to- 
gether with the high money rates pre- 
vailing in New York, was an increase of 
interest rates and a scarcity of money 
in almost every country, France being 
the only conspicuous exception, owing 
to special circumstances. 

The Wall Street boom resulted in an 
almost complete cessation of the issue 
of international loans by Europen gov- 
ernments and public corporations. Apart 
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from the fact that the American issuing 
public did not take any interest in for- 
eign bond issues, so that the principal 
bond market was closed to borrowers, 
the issue of bonds in other markets has 
been rendered most difficult owing to 
the decline of foreign bonds in the 
United States, and the general increase 
of money rates. In the circumstances, 
borrowers found it impossible to obtain 
loans on acceptable terms, and at: 
tempted to meet their requirements by 
means of short-term borrowing, in the 
hope for an early change of the situa- 
tion. As New York was not a keen 
lender, the burden of this borrowing 
fell upon London, and was largely re- 
sponsible for the depreciation of sterling 
and for the efflux of gold. The much- 
expected change in the situation did not 
take place in good time for most bor- 
rowers to be able to repay their twelve 
months’ credits, and consequently they 
had to renew these credits on rather un- 
favorable terms. . 


The result of the flow of capital to 
New York was a general setback in the 
progress of the economic reconstruction 
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of Europe. Countries requiring funds 
for the restoration of the gold standard, 
such as Spain, Portugal, Yugoslavia, etc., 
were unable to carry out their stabiliza- 
tion schemes. Other countries, such as 
Austria, Poland, etc., where financial 
stability was jeopardized by adverse lo- 
cal factors, found it diffcult to obtain 
adequate external support, though, for- 
tunately, in no case did the adverse 
circumstances result in actual crisis. 
Greece was unable to swamp its marshes, 
Poland to reorganize its railways, Hun- 
gary to increase its agricultural produc- 
tion, Germany to build new sports 
grounds, Great Britain to reduce unem- 
ployment, all because of the Wall Street 
boom. It is thus not at all surprising 
that the collapse of the boom was re- 
ceived with a sigh of relief in every 
part of Europe. The only fly in the 
ointment was the uneasiness that the 
slump may affect business prosperity in 
the United States, which, in turn, would 
necessarily react upon conditions in Eu- 
rope. The possibility of a resumption 
of the boom also added an element of 
uncertainty. It is felt that optimism 
should necessarily be guarded, pending 
the developments in Wall Street. 
Although it will take some time until 
international loan operations can be re- 
sumed, conditions are already easier in 
the European money markets. The funds 
withdrawn from Wall Street are being 
reinvested in the domestic markets, and 
sigis of a revival of the flow of Ameri- 
can capital to Europe are also notice- 
abl. It is hoped that the next few 
mo:.ths will witness an all-round reduc- 
tio. of bank rates, and that it will be 


possible to issue at least some of the 
most urgent loans before the end of 
this year. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


The Organizing Committee of the 
Bank for International Settlements 
which was sitting at Baden-Baden 
throughout October, has concluded its 
work. It was comparatively easy to 
come to terms as far as the scope of 
the institution and the details of its stat- 
utes are concerned. As soon as, how- 
ever, questions of a political nature were 
at stake the conference found it impos- 
sible to agree. It was impossible to come 
to terms as to the location of the bank. 
London was opposed by most delegates, 
while every other center suggested met 
with opposition from one or another 
quarters. The Committee endeavored 
to overcome the difficulty by means of 
restricting the sphere of activity of the 
bank within much narrower limits than 
those foteseen by the authors of the 
Young Plan, and by attempting to de- 
centralize the bank. According to a 
proposal the fate of which is not known 
at the time of writing, the bank is to 
have branches in every important center, 
and the branches are to be granted wide 
powers at the expense of the head of- 
fices, which would thus be reduced co 
insignificance. 

As is usually the case whenever a 
financial problem is solved by means of 
a political compromise, the solution sug- 
gested is regarded as unsatisfactory both 
from a scientific and a practical point 
of view. There seems to be very little 
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advantage in having branches of the 
institution in centers where the existing 
banks of issue are well qualified to act 
as their agents. If the branches at- 
tempt to pursue a policy independent 
from the central bank of the country 
where they are situated the latter have 
the right to veto their decisions. If, as 
is far more probable, the branches will 
in practice be little more than depart- 
ments of the existing central banks 
their establishment merely introduces an 
element of unnecessary complication 


without much compensating benefit. It 


will be merely another name for the 
existing system of co-operation between 
central banks. 

Another delicate question upon which 
the experts have wasted considerable 
time is the nationality and the sphere 
of power of the chairman and of the 
managing director. All these political 
issues ought to have been settled by the 
governments themselves so as to enable 
the experts to concentrate upon the 
technical problems which, in themselves, 
are difficult enough. The work of the 
committee was further handicapped by 
the death of Dr. Stresemann and the 
resignation of M. Briand, as it was difh- 
cult to foresee how far the attitude of 
the two principal countries interested 
in reparations will be affected by the 
change. 


NON-GERMAN REPARATIONS 


Simultaneously with the conference 
of the Organizing Committee of the 
Bank for International Settlements, a 
conference was held in Paris for the 
settlement of the outstanding questions 
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as to reparations, claims for ceded 
properties and liberation debts of the 
Succession States of the late Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, and of Bulgaria. 
As the adoption of the Young Plan 
would involve the discontinuation of 
the joint liability of Germany for the 
reparations debts of her late allies it 
was necessary to make an attempt to 
settle the highly complicated problems 
arising from these debts. As the gov 
ernments of the countries concerned did 
not participate in the conference of The 
Hague the decisions reached at that con- 
ference do not bind them. 

Considerable difficulties have arisen in 
connection with the fixing of the value 
of crown property on late Austrian and 
Hungarian territory ceded to other Suc- 
cession States. The question of libera- 
tion debts was also by no means easy. 
An attempt to induce Hungary volun- 
tarily to increase her reparations pay- 
ments has, naturally enough, failed, 
while the conference has reached a 
deadlock on the insistence of Hungary on 
the settlement of the notorious dispute 
of Transylvanian optants previous to 
any concession on her part. The at- 
tempted increase of Bulgarian payments 
has caused considerable discontent in 
that country where conditions are in 
any case none too good 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The favorable result of Mr. Mc: 
Donald’s Washington visit has created 
a good impression in financial circles, 
although it is realized that it is a long 
way from an understanding of prin 
ciple between the two Anglo-Saxon 
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nations and an agreement between all 
nations involved. The possibility of an 
immediate favorable change in the atti- 
tude of the United States toward war 
debts as a result of an agreement on 
naval disarmament is considered with 
much reserve and without any undue 
optimism. At the same time, hopes are 
entertained that, in the long run, the 
chances of a revision of debt funding 
agreements would improve in conse- 
quence of the reduction of naval arma- 
ments. 

The increase of the bank rate on 
September 26 has aroused a storm of 
adverse criticism on the part of indus- 
trialists, Labor politicians, and opponents 
of the gold standard. While the rank 
and file of the Labor Party was in- 
dignant about it the government itself, 
especially Mr. Snowden, realized that 
the step was inevitable. In a speech de- 


livered at the conference of the Labor 
Party at Brighton, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer defended the policy of 
the Bank of England, but to satisfy 


the demand for investigation into the 
circumstances of the rise, he announced 
the government’s decision to appoint a 
committee of inquiry to examine relations 
between banks and industry. Banking 
interests are not worried about the in- 
quiry; in fact, it is welcomed in the city 
as a means of putting an end to the 
vague accusations and demagogic cam- 
paigns against “international finance.” 
It is well known that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is an adherent of the 
gold standard and is opposed to placing 
the Bank of England under government 
control, though he is credited with the 
intention of obtaining the admission of 
representatives of industries and trades 
unions on the board of the central insti- 
tution. 

lt is difficult to ascertain the approxi- 
mate extent to which the appreciation of 
sterling and the general improvement of 
the monetary situation was due to the 
increase of the bank rate. It was soon 
followed by the turn in the trend in 
Wil Street, which is believed to have 
contributed to the upward movement of 
ste:'ing to a much greater extent than 
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the higher bank rate. The change of 
the bank rate resulted in an immediate 
increase of the sterling-dollar rate from 
about 4.8434 to about 4.8514, but this 
was followed by a partial relapse, and 
it was feared that another increase may 
become necessary to check the outflow 
of gold. The collapse in Wall Street, 
on the other hand, was succeeded by a 
rise to about 4.88, eliminating the possi- 
bility of further gold exports—except 
to France—and resulting in a consider- 
able improvement of gold prospects. 
Possibly the increase of the bank rate 
could have been avoided if the collapse 
of Wall Street could have been fore- 
seen; but it is too easy to be wise after 
the event the exact or even approximate 
time of which could not possibly have 
been foreseen. In any case, the higher 
bank rate was considered necessary to 
enable the bank to replenish its gold 
stock before the beginning of the end- 
of-year demand for notes. For this 
reason, a reduction of the bank rate was 
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not expected to take place before the 
turn of- the year. It was considered 
uncertain whether, even on a 64 per 
cent. basis, the bank would be able to 
increase its note reserve sufficiently to 
face the Christmas demand without 
having to raise the fiduciary issue from 
the figure of £260,000,000 fixed by the 
Currency and Bank Notes Act of 1929. 

The reduction of the bank rate to 6 
per cent. on October 31 came therefore, 
as a welcome surprise. It was due to 
the anticipated reduction of the New 
York bank rate and to the easier mone- 
tary conditions which rendered the rate 
of 62 per cent. uneffective. Some 
people are inclined to regard the reduc- 
tion as premature, because the gold 
reserve was on October 31 below its 
figure at the time of the increase of the 
bank rate. Apparently, however, the 
monetary authorities held che view that 
it is not the actual situation but the 
trend and prospects that matter. While, 
on September 26, a further loss of gold 
appeared highly probable, on October 
31 there was every reason to expect an 
inflow. The Commonwealth Bank of 
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Australia announced its intention of 
shipping £4,000,000 in sovereigns to 
London, while at least £3,000,000 was 
being shipped from Buenos Aires. It 
is feared in some quarters that the re- 
duction of the bank rate was premature, 
not on account of the gold position but 
in view of the possibility of a revival 
of the Wall Street boom. 

The City is still suffering from the 
aftermaths of the Hatry crisis. The 
stock exchange settlement of the stocks 
concerned had to be postponed several 
times, and it is whispered that several 
brokers’ firms may get into difficulties. 
Moreover, the failure of the Hatry group 
provoked a wave of distrust toward 
other groups, and there have been heavy 
falls in the shares of the Horne group 
and the Harrison interest. In fact, it 
has been the talk of the City for months 
past that the ominous four “H” ’s—the 
fourth being a group of industrial enter’ 
prises and investment trusts—are likely 
to have a difficult time, and possibly the 
coincidence of the identity of their ini 
tials was largely responsible for the 
uneasiness of the public after the Hatry 
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failure towards the other three “H”’’s. 


It is generally believed, however, that 
the decline of their shares, many of 
which were in any case grossly over- 
valued, has put the situation on a 
sounder basis. 


FRANCE 


The defeat of M. Briand’s cabinet did 
not surprise anyone knowing the psy- 
chology of the French Parliament. As 
M. Briand has agreed to the evacuation 
of Rhineland and yielded Mr. Snowden’s 
demand for the modification of the 
Young Plan it is evident that the 
Chamber of Deputies will take an early 
Opportunity to express its disapproval 
of these concessions. Although the 
agreements of The Hague will doubtless 
be ratified sooner or later, being the 
only possible understanding, it will take 
some time for the Chamber to realize 
this, as was the case with the ratification 
of the Washington and London debt 
funding agreements. 

The growing trade deficit continues 
to preoccupy French expert opinion. 


During the first nine months of 1929, 
the value of imports was 43,959,880,- 
OOOf., an increase of 5,288,318,000f. 
as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1928, while at the same time 
exports declined by 530,417,000f. to 


37,022,121,000f. There was thus an 
adverse balance of 6,93'7,759,000f. as 
compared with only 1,119,000,000f. for 
the corresponding period of 1928. Dur- 
ing the first three quarters of 1913, the 
adverse balance was 1,103,000,000 pre- 
war gold francs, which, converted into 
present francs, and allowing for the rise 
of the price level, represents a larger 
amount than the present trade deficit. 
It was equivalent to 18 per cent. of the 
total imports, while the deficit of 1929 
represents only 16 per cent. of the value 
of imports. In spite of this, the position 
is believed to compare unfavorably with 
the pre-war position, owing to an ad- 
verse change in the amount of invisible 
exports. 

There is no doubt about it that the 
net receipts from capital invested abroad 
are considerably below their pre-war 
figure. Though we hear a great deal 
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the half year amounts to £1. 


more about French funds invested 
abroad than we did before the war this 
is merely because at present a consider- 
able part of French capital abroad as- 
sumes the shape of short-term invest- 
ments and is causing considerable trouble 
by its movements from one country to 
another. The total amount of French 
capital abroad is probably much less 
than in 1913. At the same time, France 
has contracted considerable amounts of 
external debts, so that, in spite of the 
surplus of reparations receipts over 
external war debt payments, the balance 
of receipts on external investments is 
probably lower than before the war. 
While the trade statistics are thus 
not altogether satisfactory the figures of 
budgetary receipts exceed even the most 
optimistic expectations. During the first 
three quarters of 1929, they amounted 
to 33,642,000,000f., an increase of 
3,329,000,000f. as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1928. 


GERMANY 


The agreement for the fusion of the 
Deutsche Bank and the Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft was not followed so far by any 
similar transactions, though it is known 
that negotiations are eagerly pursued in 
more than one direction. Business opin- 
ion in Germany is hardly in favor of a 
further reduction of the number of 
large banks. On the other hand, the 
amalgamation of small local banks 
would be well received, for, judging by 
the large number of recent failures, 
many of them are in themselves not 
strong enough to carry on during a 
difficult period. There have been lately 
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several suspensions, the most important 
of which is the failure of the Kieler 
Bank. 

The outstanding financial event of 
last month was the conclusion of an 
agreement between the Government of 
the Reich and the Swedish match trust, 
for a 6 per cent. loan of $125,000,000 
at 93 per cent., against which the 
Swedish Match will obtain the match 
monopoly in Germany. The scheme 
was bitterly opposed at first by German 
industrial interests, but public opinion 
realized that it is to the interest of the 
German match industry to be safe 
guarded against the dumping of matches 
into Germany by the Soviet trade or- 
ganization. Moreover, the funds are 
wanted by the Reich to tide over the 
transition period between the applica: 
tion of the Young Plan and the liquida- 
tion of the Dawes Plan. As conditions 
in the international capital market are 
most unfavorable the terms on which 
the loan was obtained are regarded as 
exceptionally advantageous to the bor- 
rower. 

ITALY 


The figures of foreign trade for the 
first nine months of the year show signs 


of an improvement. Although imports 
increased from 15,942,000,000 lire to 
16,124,000,000 lire, the advance of ex: 
ports from 10,311,000,000 to 10,792, 
000,000 has more than counteracted this 
rise. The adverse balance has thus de’ 
clined from 5,631,000,000 to 5,332,000, 
000. In view of the exceptionally good 
crop, which is likely to produce its effect 
upon imports during the remainder of 
the year, there is reason to expect a 
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further decline of the trade deficit as 
compared with 1928. 

The forthcoming trial of Mr. Manzi- 
Fe, a well-known banker, and several 
employes of the Banca Italo-Britannica 
is expected with much interest in bank- 
ing circles, as it is likely to throw light 
upon the events leading to the heavy 
losses suffered by that bank. It will be 
remembered that early this year the 
British-Italian Banking Corporation, 
which controls the bank—and which, in 
turn, is controlled by a number of lead- 
ing British banks—had to relieve the 
bank of a considerable amount of securi- 
ties alleged to have been acquired by 
the management of the Rome branch 
for speculative purposes. There were 
also other losses, and the parent institu- 
tion has decided to take drastic steps. 
The entire management has been 
changed, and a new board of directors 
has been appointed. Negotiations with 
the Credito Italiano for the absorption 
of the bank did not materialize. 


BELGIUM 


Adverse rumors have been persistently 
in circulation for some time about the 
position of the Banque de Bruxelles. It 

was known that the bank has granted 
considerable credits to finance a scheme 
for the establishment of an international 


cork trust, and also that one of the 
Principal clients of the bank, the ‘“So- 
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fina,” has transferred its account to 
another bank. As the bank is the 
second largest institution of Belgium the 
alarmist rumors caused considerable un- 
easiness, and brought about a general 
decline in Belgian bank shares. Fortu- 
nately, the rumors proved to be grossly 
exaggerated. In spite of its commit- 
ments the bank’s position is and has 
always been perfectly safe, and is 
stated to have increased its profits this 
year. By means of the sale of some of 
its industrial holdings it provided the 
liquid means for meeting any emergency 
that could have easily arisen as a result 
of the adverse rumors. There was, 
however, no run of depositors, and con- 
fidence has eventually been completely 
restored. As a result of a change in 
the control of the cork trust, the bank 
is being relieved of its commitments in 
that direction. 

In connection with these develop- 
ments, it was also rumored that some 
kind of understanding was being estab- 
lished between the Banque de Bruxelles 
and its stronger rival, the Societe Gen- 
erale de Belgique. These rumors proved 
without foundation, much to the relief 
of the business community of the 
country, as an amalgmation between the 
two leading institutions would have 
created a virtual banking monopoly in 
Belgium. On the other hand, an ar- 
rangement for the moderation of rivalry 
would have been welcomed by most 
interests concerned. 
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HOLLAND 


Owing to unfavorable conditions, the 
Wolbank of Amsterdam has decided to 


go into liquidation. The creditors will 
be repaid in full, and the capital of the 
bank is also stated to be intact. The 
only reason for the liquidation is that 
earning prospects do not warrant the 
maintenance of the activity ot the bank. 
The liquidation is being carried out in 
accordance with schedule. The bank’s 
debtors are making arrangements for 
the repayment of their loans, and some 
of them do not even avail themselves 
of the option of renewal for another 
period of three months. Apart from a 
few doubtful debts, the bank's claims 
are being taken over by Dutch banks, 
or are being reimbursed with the aid 
of fresh credits. 

The Wolbank was established soon 
after the stabilization of the German 
currency, under international auspices, 
with the main object of granting loans 


to Germany. Several finance companies 
of a similar nature were established at 
the same time in Amsterdam with in- 
ternational participation. As operations 
in Germany were still considered rather 
tisky at the time the aim of the arrange- 
ment was the distribution of the risk. 
Conditions have changed since and the 
banks which preferred a few years ago 
to deal with Central Europe through 
the intermediary of such companies find 
it now more advantageous to establish 
direct contact. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In accordance with the statement 
made by Dr. Pospisil at the shareholders’ 
meeting of the Czechoslovak National 
Bank, the government has elaborated a 
project for the introduction of the gold 
standard. The Czechoslovak crown has 
been retained as the monetary unit, and 
its value is proposed to be fixed at 44.58 
milligrams of pure gold. This corre: 
sponds with the rate at which the cur- 
rency has been kept stable for the last 
seven years. The National Bank will 
convert its notes at that rate in amounts 
of at least 12 kilograms of fine gold. It 
is also under obligation to buy gold at 
that price less the cost of minting to be 
fixed by the government mint. Should 
the bank fail to convert the notes pre- 
sented within twenty-four hours it will 
lose its note issuing privilege. It will 
have the option of converting the notes 
into foreign currencies on a gold basis 
at the current rate on the Prague 
Bourse. The date at which the con- 
vertibility clause becomes operative will 
be fixed by decree. Cons amounting to 
100 crowns will be minted out of gold 
of .900 fineness. 

The bank will have to keep a gold 
reserve which has to attain at least 25 
per cent. of its note circulation and 
sight liabilities by the end of 1929. This 
percentage rises to 30 per cent. by the 
end of 1930 and 35 per cent. by the 
end of 1935. Foreign currencies on a 
gold basis may be included in the re- 
serve, but at least half of the legal 
minimum has to consist of gold. The 
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S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 


National Bank’s capital of 12,000,000 
gold dollars will be converted at the 
rate of 33.75 crowns per dollar into 
shares of 3375 crowns. The share capi- 
tal will thus amount to 405,000,000 
crowns. The bank is authorized to in- 
crease its capital to 607,500,000, but no 
immediate increase is contemplated. 
The preamble of the currency reform 
bill points out that, though the exchange 
has been actually kept stable it is desir- 
able to establish a legal ratio with gold. 
Those central banks which are entitled 
to keep part of their reserves in the 
form of foreign currencies have not been 
in a position to include the Czecho- 
slovak crown unless it is on a gold basis. 
From an internal point of view, the 
legal stabilization is necessary so as to 
prevent the reoccurence of rumors as 
to an intended change in the value of 
the crown, which in the past led to 
buying of foreign exchanges or to 
hoarding of notes. According to the 
preamble, conditions are favorable for 
the establishment of the gold standard. 
The trade balance is in favor of the 
country and the price level is as stable 
as in other countries on a gold basis. 
Conditions in the money market are 
becoming normal, and the reconstruc- 
tion of savings is making good progress. 
Another argument in favor of the estab- 
lishment of the gold standard is that it 
is a preliminary condition to the par- 
ticipation of the National Bank in the 
Bank for International Settlements. 
Although the adoption of the bill is 
d'ayed by the developments in the 
Comestic political situation it is hoped 


to be passed before the end of this year. 
It is expected that the National Bank 
will make some gold purchases in New 
York. 


AUSTRIA 


The outstanding event, not only of 
the last month but probably of the 
whole post-war history of Austrian 
banking, was the absorption of the All- 
gemeine Oesterreichische Bondecredit- 
Anstalt by the Oesterreichische Credit- 
anstalt fuer Handel und Gewerbe. The 
latter is the leading Austrian bank, and 
is controlled by the Vienna house of 
Rothschild. The former is also one of 
the Austrian “Big Four,”. the two other 
leading banks being the Wiener Bank- 
verein and the Niederoesterreichische 
Escompte-Gesellschaft. The Bodencredit- 
anstalt has immobilized its resources 
through its participation in a number 
of industrial enterprises, such as the 
Steyer Motor Works, the Fanto Oil 
Refineries, etc. At the same time, it 
associated itself too closely to one of 
the two principal political parties of the 
country. As the conflict between the 
two parties became rather accentuated 
in the course of September many de- 
positors withdrew their funds from the 
bank. The government realized that 
Austria cannot afford to allow one of 
its leading banks to fail, for, apart from 
the effect of such a failure on home 
trade, it would affect detrimentally the 
external credit of the country, and 
would endanger the results of the eco- 
nomic reconstruction carried out under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. 
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BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS, over ...... 


rI7 Titi 


$1,355,000.00 


In area Porto Rico is compared to the state of Connecticut, but in point 

of importance as a commercial customer of the United States the Island 
ranks close to Brazil, a territory much 
larger than the entire continental United 
States. 


With average yearly imports of about 
$90,000,000 the Island's collection business 
should be a significant item in every Bank. 


To facilitate obtaining a share in the han- 
dling of this substantial business Banks 
should select as their Porto Rican corre- 
spondent an institution with an intimate 
knowledge of local customs and laws, and 


the BANCO DE PONCE offers special 








The government and the National 
Bank took the matter in their hands and 
succeeded in inducing the Creditanstalt 
to take over the Bodencreditanstalt. The 
latter's shareholders will receive 40 
schillings of Creditanstalt shares for 
each 200 schillings of Bodencreditanstalt 
shares they hold. As a result of the 
fusion, several subsidiary companies of 
the two banks, as well as several in- 
dustrial enterprises controlled by them, 
will also amalgamate, which is cal- 
culated to be beneficial to the country. 
Confidence has been restored, especially 
as the political situation has also changed 
for the better in the meantime. 


SPAIN 


After having remained comparatively 
stable for several months, the peseta 
underwent a sharp relapse in October. 
The foreign credits raised for the sup- 
port of the exchange, amounting to 
about $50,000,000, have been exhausted, 
and it was impossible to obtain fresh 
funds. The British and American 
groups which granted the credit were 
not prepared to grant any additional 
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credits unless the government decided 
to carry out the legal stabilization of 
the peseta. As the international market 
was not suitable for issuing a loan, and 
the Bank of Spain did not want to part 
with any of its gold reserve, the control 
of the exchange had to be abandoned. 
The government is considering, how- 
ever, a stabilization scheme, and has 
invited Professor Charles Rist, late 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank of France 
and financial adviser to the Rumanian 
government, to investigate the financial 
situation of Spain and to assist it in 
the elaboration of a currency reform. 
A scheme of an international cork 
trust was the center of interest during 
the last few months. A Hispano-Belgian 
financial group headed by Mr. Perena 
has acquired a number of cork forests 
in Spain and Portugal, as well as a 
number of factories in various coun- 
tries. Mr. Perena made an attempt to 
acquire the control of the Banco 
Central, but did not succeed. As the 
Belgian creditors called in part of their 
credits it was necessary to provide addi- 
tional funds in Spain, and a group was 
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formed to that end with a capital of 
100,000,000 pesetas, which acquired 
from Mr. Perena the control of the 
enterprise. 

SWEDEN 


The conclusion of an agreement be- 
tween the Swedish match trust and the 
German government—to which refer- 
ence was made above—was but an 
episode in the struggle between that 
group and the Soviet government. The 
latter is dumping the foreign markets 
with cheap matches, so as to induce the 
Swedish match trust to grant it a loan 
in order to stop this competition. Ger- 
many has been up to now the principal 
battlefield between the two opposing 
As the Soviet government can 
afford to sell matches at a considerable 
loss it succeeded in gaining ground dur- 
ing the last year or two. The agreement 
of the match trust with the German 
government has, however, put an end 
to this competition as far as Germany 
is concerned. The Soviet government 
vill now concentrate its efforts on other 

intries. 


forces. 


DENMARK 


Barely a year after the troubles of 
the Privatbanken, another Danish Bank, 
the Folkenbanken, got into difficulties, 
as a result of the failure of a group of 
firms controlled by Mr. Plum. British 
and other foreign creditors are involved 
to a considerable extent. It is believed 
that the bank will be able to reopen, 
and that the claims guaranteed by the 
bank will be met, but the firms that 
failed are not likely to be reconstructed. 
Coming so soon after recent banking 
difficulties, this failure is particularly 
regrettable, especially as it was hoped 
that the reconstruction of the Land- 
mandsbank has put an end to the bank- 
ing troubles of the country. Denmark 
suffered more than any other country 
through the post-war banking crisis; it 
is to the credit of its government that 
it safeguarded the interest of foreign 
creditors. 

SWITZERLAND 


The Government of the Federation 
has decided to introduce a bill for the 
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ACCURATE AND WIDE 
SERVICE 


Our permanent touch with 
every commercial city of the 
country, and thorough knowl- 
edge of native habits, place us 
in an unusual position to render 
exceptional banking service to 
foreign correspondents. 


All kinds of Domestic and 
Foreign banking business trans- 
acted. 


Correspondence cordially invited 


Banco de Descuento 


Guayaquil Ecuador 
South America 


« Just the Bank You Need” 


restoration of the gold standard in 
Switzerland. It is, indeed, most remark- 
able that this step has been delayed so 
long in a country which was neutral 
during the war and suffered compara- 
tively little through the post-war crisis. 
Conditions in Switzerland have been for 
years more favorable than in most coun’ 
tries which have not hesitated to restore 
the gold standard by the first opportu- 
nity. In spite of the upward trend of 
money rates in every country, as a result 
of the Wall Street boom, the bank rate 
in Switzerland has been maintained all 
the time at 3% per cent. That not- 
withstanding this there was no exces: 
sive lending abroad is due to the system 
of discrimination adopted by the Swiss 
National Bank in regard to rediscount- 
ing bills. The rate of 3 per cent. 
only applies to bills whose origin is a 
business transaction between Switzer- 
land and a foreign country, while bills 
financing trade between two foreign 
countries are not eligible for rediscount. 


Although they can be replaced in the 
market their rate is much higher, and 
bears no definite relation to the bank 
rate. The absorbing capacity of the 


market is, moreover, comparatively re- 
stricted. As to foreign long-term loans, 
their issue is restricted by the strong 
public opinion against foreign borrowing. 


POLAND 
The Bank of Poland has bought 


recently considerable amounts of gold 
in New York. Its total purchases dur- 
ing the three months ended October 31 
amounted to about $5,000,000. AI 
though it would have been advantageous 
to acquire the gold in London, owing 
to the low rate of sterling and to the 
lower cost of transport and other ex- 
penses, the Bank of Poland preferred to 
cover its requirements in New York, 
because it did not wish to add to the 
embarrassment of the Bank of England. 
This is an example of the benefit of 
the co-operation of central banks. It 
is comparatively easy to co-operate when 
the interests of the parties concerned are 
identical; it is much more difficult to 
obtain the co-operation of the party 
which has to make some sacrifice in the 
interest of co-operation. The case of 
the Bank of Poland should serve as an 
example which ought to be followed by 
other central banks. 

It is understood that the Bank of 
Poland intends to buy another $10,000,- 
000 of gold in New York. Conditions 
have improved recently in Poland, and 
the influx of foreign funds together 
with the exceptionally good harvest has 
affected favorably the foreign currency 
reserve of the bank. It was the inten- 
tion of the government to issue part of 
its holding of Bank of Poland shares. 
Owing to the general situation, how- 
ever, it has decided to postpone the 
transaction. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
As the British Labor Party pledged 


itself at the general elections to resume 
diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia 
the agreement concluded to that effect 
was not unexpected. It has nevertheless 
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caused general satisfaction in Moscow, 
as it is expected to facilitate for the 
Soviet government to obtain credits 
abroad. Before even the agreement was 
concluded the application of the Export 
Credit Scheme has been extended to 
exports to Russia. It is doubted, how- 
ever, that the Soviet government will 
obtain a British government guarantee 
for the issue of a cash loan. 


RUMANIA 


The death of one of the three mem- 
bers of the Regency Council caused 
some political complications, as his suc- 
cessor is closely related to the Finance 
Minister, M. Popovici, which gave rise 
to attacks against the government. To 
overcome the difficulties, M. Popovici 
resigned, and his place was filled by 
Professor Madgearu, who has hitherto 
occupied the office of Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce. Professor Mad- 
gearu recently paid a short visit to 
London, in order to get in touch with 
official and business circles, with a view 
to preparing the way for the inflow of 
British capital to Rumania. 

A new bank has just been opened 
under the name of Societa Bancara 
Romana. It has taken over the Bucha- 
rest branch of the Dresdner Bank and 
is absorbing a provincial bank with 
branches in Transylvania. It is con- 
trolled by a German-British-Dutch bank- 
ing group headed by the Dresdner 
Bank. Other bank schemes with par- 
ticipation of foreign capital are also 
under consideration. 


GREECE 


The cancellation of the loan contract 
concluded between the Greek govern- 
ment and the New York banking house 
of Seligman & Co. was the outcome of 
the adverse conditions in the interna- 
tional bond market as a result of which 
it was impossible up to now to issue 
the loan. Moreover, the International 
Financial Commission of Athens has 
declined to take charge of the revenues 
pledged for the service of the loan. It 
was impossible to float any loans in 
London, and negotiations for a twelve 
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months’ credit had also a negative result. 
Preparations for the introduction of the 
8 per cent. internal loan to the London 
Stock Exchange have on the other hand 
reached an advanced stage and may 
take place at an early opportunity. 

In view of the recent banking troubles, 
several bank amalgamations are being 
arranged under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Bank of Greece which, having 
ceded its note issuing right to the Bank 
of Greece, and’ its mortgage and agri- 
cultural credits departments to the in- 
stitutions established for that purpose, 
is now concentrating its activities on 
commercial banking. 


BULGARIA 


Although the stabilization of the ex- 
change has been sucessful, business con- 
ditions in Bulgaria are far from satis- 
factory. There have been several 
failures recently; among others, a lead- 
ing firm of textile merchants failed. 





American Firms in Canada 


American firms which do business with Canada will 
find it to their advantage to communicate with 
the Business Development Service of the Bank 
of Montreal at one of the Bank’s offices in the 
United States or at the Head Office in Montreal. 


The more than 600 branches of the Bank of Mon- 
treal throughout Canada keep the Bank in close 
touch with conditions. Valuable statistics and 
other information is always available. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


Total Assets in Excess of $900,000,000 


New York Agency . — - 64 Wall Street 
Chicago Office 27 South La Salle Street 
San Francisco Office . .. . 333 California Street 


Current Conditions in Canada 


been good this fall for the most 
part, although there is a general 
feeling that the level of trade during 
the winter will hardly be as high as a 
year ago, according to the November 
issue of the Monthly Commercial Letter 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Toronto. “On the whole,” eays the 
Letter, “manufacturing continues active, 
factories at several centers reporting 
that they are operating at capacity. 
Wholesale and retail trade has been 
good, but the mild weather of the last 
month has retarded sales of clothing in 
some districts. Railway loadings in 
Western Canada are somewhat less than 
a year ago, but in Eastern Canada they 
have been uniformly heavy from the be- 
ginning of June to the end of October. 
“The iron and steel industry, which 
is--yearly becoming of greater impor- 
tance in this country, maintains a fairly 
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steady output at a high level, except in 
those branches which are dependent 
upon the automobile industry. The tem- 
porary halt in the activities of the 
latter is almost the only unsatisfactory 
element in the general industrial situa- 
tion. 

“The lumber market continues to be 
dull in spite of the fact that production 
has been on a restricted scale. The 
Atlantic Coast market continues weak 
and the chief export demand is from 
Australia and Japan. This winter’s cut 
of pulpwood should be heavy as the de- 
mand is active. A considerable number 
of men thrown out of employment 
through stagnation in a few centers have 
already been absorbed by pulpwood 
centers. 

“Strong competition from Norway, 
especially in the Cuban market, has 
been an unsatisfactory feature of the 
Atlantic fisheries. Siberian salmon is 
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- 1 State Street - NEW YORK 


American Representative 


Affiliated Bank: BANCO DI SANTO SPIRITO (REGIONALE DEL LAZIO) 
Head Office: Rome, and 60 Branches over the Latium 
Telegrams: Spirbanco 


Share Capital paid-up Lit. 30,000,000 


also competing with the British Co- 
lumbia pack in Great Britain, but the 
domestic and Australian markets may 
be expected to absorb most, if not ail, 
of the total pack, which is short in 
every class but sockeyes, with a marked 
shortage in pinks and chums. 

CONSTRUCTION ON HIGH LEVEL 

“Construction continues on a high 
level. MacLean Building Reports Lim- 
ited gives the total contracts awarded 
during October at $57,083,600 or $12,- 
500,000 above the total for October, 
1928. Of this over $27,000,000 is ac- 
counted for by engineering contracts, 
including $10,000,000 on account of the 
vast power development scheme at 
Beauharnois, which may be expected to 
swell the total contracts for the next six 
months. The bank estimates that on 
the basis of contracts awarded for work 
as yet uncompleted, this country has in 
sight construction totaling $250,000,000 
in value as against about $210,000,000 
at this time last year, an increase of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. It is gratify- 
ing to note that the value of contracts 
for industrial buildings, while showing 
a seasonal recession, is on a much higher 
level than a year ago and that the num- 
ber of factories erected in Canada by 
American companies continues to ex- 
pand, a tribute to the fundamental 
soundness of labor and other conditions 
in this country.” 


Resources over Lit. 300,000,000 


GRAIN SITUATION 


According to the October 23 Business 
Summary of the Bank of Montreal, the 
grain situation “has featured a month 
otherwise barren of notable event. For- 
eign buyers have declined to contract 
for Canadian wheat when their wants 
can be supplied by the Argentine and 


Australia at lower prices, so terminal 
elevators carry a large and increasing 
store. 

‘Meanwhile the regular flow of traffic 
is interrupted, rail and water carriers 
are deprived of cargoes, the business of 
lake and ocean ports is impaired and 
general trade adversely affected. Sooner 
or later the wheat will go out, but con- 
siderable time may elapse before the 
movement becomes active, and the ulti- 
mate value of the crop hangs in the 
balance. 

CAR LOADINGS 


“Total car loadings for the last five 
weeks have shown a large decrease 
compared with a year ago. In the west- 
ern division the cumulative total of 
grain loadings to October 12 was 62,472 
cars less than in the corresponding 
period of 1928, and in the eastern di- 
vision loadings have also been less this 
autumn than last year. Apart from 
grain, however, the returns are satisfac- 
tory. The movement of merchandise 
and miscellaneous freight, for instance, 
is maintained at the high figure of 1928 
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at this period, while cumulative totals 
are 14,029 and 40,563 cars, respectively, 
in excess of that year to October 13. 
There has been no diminution in load- 
ings of coal, coke, ore, lumber, pulp 
and paper, but the figures for livestock 
are less satisfactory, showing a decrease 
in recent weeks and a decline of 7210 
car loadings to date compared with last 
year. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


“A considerable recession in foreign 
trade occurred in September, both im- 
ports and exports declining in value, the 
former by $6,868,000 and the latter by 
$22,077,000. This shrinkage is wholly 
attributable to a sharp drop in exports 
of farm products, mainly wheat, the 
value of these decreasing $25,851,006 
last month compared with September, 
1928, while the export of animals and 
animal products fell off $2,520,000. 
Wheat exports diminished to 4,312,000 
bushels in September from 26,922,000 
bushels in the corresponding month last 
year. Newsprint exports rose in value 
$937,000 to a total of $11,690,000, or 
nearly double that of wheat, and sub 
stantial increases occurred in shipments 
of copper and nickel. 

EXPANSION IN COMMERCIAL LOANS 

“Bank returns for August show fur: 
ther expansion of commercial loans, 
these rising to a new high of $1,346,- 
451,000, being an increase of $179,000,- 
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000 over the corresponding period last 
year. After six successive months of de- 
cline notice deposits rose $6,400,000 in 
August, while demand deposits de- 
creased $26,800,000. The surplus of 
notice deposits over current loans had 
fallen to $113,239,000 at the close of 
the month, a decrease of $202,000,000 
within a year. A sharp upturn in note 
circulation occurred in August to $189,- 
671,000, an exceptional increase of $19, 
558,000. Call loans did not fluctuate 
widely in amount, but the total of such 
loans in Canada, $273,629,000, estab- 
lished a new peak, while call loans else- 
where, at $310,500,000, were $23,000,- 
000 less than in June and $5,000,000 
less than a year ago. Public revenues 
continue to run ahead of last year, 
notably in income tax receipts, while 
diminishing imports are reducing cus: 
toms collections and sales tax reduction 
decreases revenue from that source.” 


BANK OF MONTREAL'S ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


Striking evidence of the strength of 
the banking position in Canada is af- 
forded by the annual statement of the 
Bank of Montreal for the fiscal year to 
October 31. 

The general statement of assets and 
liabilities establishes a number of new 
records. Total assets at $965,336,997 
are at a record level. New high figures 
are also reported in both capital and 
rest. As a result of a recent stock issue, 
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the paid-up capital has been increased 
to $35,948,540, while at the same time 
rest has been brought up to $37,948,540, 
at which level it stands $2,000,000 in 
excess of the capital. Of the large ad- 
dition to rest account, a portion repre- 
sents the premium on the new stock 
issue, while a further $1,000,000 has 
been added from profits. 

Of total assets of $965,336,997 liquid 
assets amount to $496,269,977, equal to 
56.88 per cent. of liabilities to the pub- 
lic. Included in these are total cash 
holdings of $116,964,670, equivalent to 
13.40 per cent. of total public liabilities. 
The cash holdings comprise gold and 
subsidiary coin, $42,811,390; Dominion 
Notes $58,153,280, and deposits in 
Central Gold Reserves $16,000,000. Of 
total liquid assets Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Government securities have in- 
creased to $98,670,889, up from $79,- 
704,087 at the end of the previous 
year; and Canadian municipal securi- 
ties and British foreign and colonial 
public securities of $25,033,797 com- 
pare with $26,054,892. 

In the call loan department, call 
loans in Canada are at practically the 
same level as a year ago, at $39,406,- 
650, as against $39,147,086, while call 
loans in Great Britain and the United 
States are substantially lower at $115,- 
506,017, down from $138,965,168. The 
larger volume of business being handled 
by the customers of the bank is re- 
flected in the increase im current loans 
in Canada, these now standing at 
$370,082,134, as compared with $308,- 
752,388 last year. 

At the same time there is also a gain 
in loans to cities, towns and munici- 
palities, these now being reported at 
$28,751,575, as against $22,416,665. 

Bank premises at not more than cost, 
less amounts written off, are $14,500,- 
000 up from $11,500,000. The increase 
is due to the policy of having all bank 
premises under the one heading. Pre- 
viously, a portion had been covered by 
bonds of the Merchants Realty Com- 
peny, and these bonds have now been 
retired. 


ANYWHERE ON THE GLOBE 


COOK'S 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
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Deposits in all departments show a 
substantial increase for the year, those 
not bearing interest standing at $178,- 
284,099, as against $149,779,430, while 
deposits bearing interest are $594,049,- 
161, compared with $571,685,581. 

Net profits, after deducting charges 
of maintenance and making full pro- 
vision for all bad and doubtful debts, 
were $7,070,892, equal to 9.47 per 
cent. on the combined capital, rest and 
undivided profits. To the profit for the 
year were added balance of profit car- 
ried forward, of $713,788, and pre- 
miums on new stock, amounting to $6,- 
031,840, bringing the total amount 
available up to $13,816,521. This was 
appropriated as follows: dividends and 
bonus $4,713,233; provision for taxes 
Dominion Government $435,865 and 
reservation for bank premises $900,000. 
There was then credited to rest account 
$7,031,840, leaving a balance of profit 
and loss carried forward of $735,582. 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 
BANQUE DE COMMERCE 


Societe Anonyme 
ANTWERP 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. 


Exceptional facilities and conditions for the collection and prompt remittance of docu- 
mentary items on Belgium 


Frs. 60.000.000 
Frs. 38.000.000 
Frs. 18.500.000 


Branches: 
BRUSSELS 


CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 


International Banking Notes 


Tokyo, as of June 30, 1929, showed 
profit for the half-year of Yen 7,762,- 
This has been divided as follows: 


Yen ‘700,000 
498,600 
380,300 

3,000,000 


Tokyo, a of the Mitsui Bank, Ltd., 


ISI. 


To reserve fund 

To pension fund 

To bonus 

To dividend to stockholders. . 
To carry forward to next 


account 3,183,251 


The bank has capital of Yen 100,000,000, 
reserve funds of Yen 64,000,000, deposits of 
Yen 644,421,820 and total resources of 
Yen 882,163,330. 


THE Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, Yo- 
kohama, in its half-yearly statement as of 
June 30, 1929, showed net profits of Yen 
9,074,298, to which has been added Yen 
9,346,622, making a total of Yen 18,420,- 
920, to be divided as follows: 


To reserve fund 

To dividend 

To carry forward 
account 


3,000,000 
5,000,000 

to next 
10,420,920 


Capital of the bank is Yen 100,000,000, 
reserve fund Yen 105,500,000, deposits Yen 
555,228,408 and total resources Yen 1,194- 
922. 


THE Queensland National Bank, Brisbane, 
reported net profits for the year ended June 
30 of £202,385 after allowance was made 
for the usual expenses, reduction of bank 
premises and furniture account by £10,000 
and allowance for bad and doubtful debts. 
To this has been added the sum of £8671 
brought forward from the previous year, 
making a total of £211,057 for disposal as 
follows: 


To interim dividends 
To reserve fund 
To final dividend 


To carry forward to next account 
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£131,247 
30,000 
43,750 
6,059 


Paid up capital of the bank is £1,'750,000, 
deposits £9,404,098 and total resources £15, 
518,158. 


ProFit and loss statement of Ernesto Torn- 
quist, Limited, Buenos Aires, for the year 
ended June 30, 1929, showed profits for the 
period of $1,373,937 gold, after deduction 
of amortizations and general expenses, etc. 
This has been disposed of as follows: 


To 6 per cent. dividend on pref- 
erence share capital 

To 8 per cent. dividend on ordi- 
nary share capital 

To extraordinary reserve fund.... 


720,000 
400,000 


To the balance has been added $150,507 
brought forward from the previous year, 
making a total of $224,445 to carry forward 
to the next account. 

As of June 30 the bank had capital of 
$12,000,000, and total resources of $49, 
302,794. 


NET profits of the Northern Bank, Limited, 
Belfast, for the year ended August 31 
amounted to £128,728, after making provi- 
sion for bad and doubtful debts, rebate on 
bills discounted and interest due on deposits. 
To this has been added £46,157 brought for- 
ward from the previous account, making a 
total of £174,886 for disposal as follows: 


To dividends £87,500 
To reduction of bank building 


To contingency account 


To carry forward to next account 46,001 


The bank has capital of £700,000, reserve 
fund of £800,000, deposits of £14,153,232 
and total resources of £17,304,078. 


THE Nederlandsche Bank voor Buitenland- 
schen Handel N.V., Amsterdam, has changed 
its name to the Amsterdamsche Investment 
Trust N.V. The new name went into effect 
September 26. 
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The skyline of lower New York showing the tower of the imposing new Bank of the 

Manhattan Building. In the foreground Brooklyn Bridge. From a recent etching 

by Anton Schutz. One of Mr. Schutz’ etchings appears in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
each month. 
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Securities that 
are SAFE! 


Since earliest history, the seal has been recognized as the 
emblem of authority and authenticity. The great William the 
Conqueror knew its power. Under the Norman monarchs of 
England, sealing became a legal formality necessary to the 
authentication of a deed. To this day the Great Seal (the specific 
emblem of sovereignty) is appended only to the most important 
documents such as treaties and official acts of state. 


Similarly, the sea/ of the General Surety Company is a symbol 
of authenticity, strength and power. When it is placed on a 
security, or any other obligation, it means that that instrument 
is safe, sound and sure and that you are relieved of all worry 
and uncertainty. It guarantees to you, unconditionally and irrev- 
ocably, that principal and interest will be paid to you when 
due, and that the obligation will be fully performed. And this 
guarantee is backed by a capital and surplus of $12,500,000. 


An interesting booklet "THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES SAFETY” 
tells vital facts that every investor ought to know. A copy is yours for the 
ashing. Write for it to our Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


Identify Safe 
Investments 


by this Seal 


It appears on Invest- 
ments Bearing General 
Surety Company’ sIrrev- 
ocable, Ironclad Guar- 
antee—backed by Capi- 
tal and Surplus of 
$12,500,000. 


SOHO MOMS MS MO 





How Banks Are Advertising 


A Monthly Review of Current Financial Publicity 


ISCUSSION of the 
practical adaptation 


of financial publicity 
to necessarily meet the needs 
of the changing banking sit- 
uation held the center of the 
stage at the Fourteenth An- 
nual Convention of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, held at Atlanta, Ga., 
October 30 to November 2. 

A varied and interesting 
program was presented to 
the four hundred represen- 
tatives of banks and invest- 
ment banking houses who 
attended the convention. 

A. E. Bryson, Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, Chicago, 
was elected president of the 
association, succeeding C. 


econd vice-president Fi- 
cial Advertisers As- 
ciation, general chair- 
of the convention 
committee for the 1929 
ention ‘and assistant 
‘president First Na- 
il Bank in Detroit 


DECEMBER, 1929 


H. Wettereau, American 
National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn. F. R. Kerman, Bank 
of Italy, San Francisco, was 
elected first vice-president; 


Charles McMahon, First Na- 


A. E. Bryson 


New president of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and vice-president 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


tional Bank, Detroit, second 
vice-president; H. A. Lyon, 
Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, third vice-presi- 
dent, and E. A. Hintz, Peo- 
ple’s Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, treasurer. 

Members of the board of 
directors include: 

C. E. Bourne, Royal Bank 
of Canada, Montreal; W. E. 
Brockman, Northwest Ban- 
corporation, § Minneapolis; 
Frank G. Burrows, Irving 
Trust Company, New York; 
Julian M. Case, Bank of 
Michigan, Detroit; Frank 


Fuchs, 
in “Se: 
Izant, 
Bank, 
Jones, 
pany, 


First National Bank 
Louis; Robert J. 
Central National 

Cleveland; H. Ennis 

Franklin Trust Com- 
Philadelphia; Jacob 

Kushner, United States 

Trust Company, Paterson, 

N. J.; A. Douglas Oliver, 

Provident Trust Company, 

Philadelphia; H. F. Pelham, 

Citizens and Southern Trust 

Company, Atlanta; Miss 

Ethel B. Scully, Morris F. 

Fox & Company, Milwaukee; 

Raymond Stanley, Old Col- 

ony Trust Company, Boston; 

I. I. Sperling, Cleveland 

Trust Company, Cleveland; 

Fred M. Staker, Commerce 

Trust Company, Kansas 

City; Walter Tresckow, 

Central Hanover Bank & 


F. R. KERMAN 


First vice-president Fi- 

nancial Advertisers As- 

sociation and vice-presi- 

dent Bank of Italy N. 
t. oS. fe 
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Trust Company, New York, 
and Mr. Wettereau. 

Alva G. Maxwell, Citi- 
zens and Southern Trust 
Company, Atlanta, was 
elected to represent the as- 
sociation on the Advertising 
Commission of the American 
Federation of Advertising 
for a three-year term. Pres- 
ton E. Reed was re-elected 
executive secretary. 

Charles H. McMahon, as- 
sistant vice-president of the 
First National Bank in De- 
troit, was general chairman 
of the convention, while I. 
I. Sperling, assistant vice- 
president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, was chair- 
man of the general program 
committee. 


The sessions of the con- 
vention were featured by 
constructive and informative 
addresses on various  suc- 
cessful methods of business 
development through the 
medium of advertising. 

The opening day of the 
convention was given over 
to recreation and was fea- 
tured by an exhibition golf 
match played by Bobby 
Jones. Other entertainment 
features during the conven- 
tion included attendance at 
the Georgia Tech.-Notre 
Dame football game, a 
bridge party, a sight-seeing 
trip, and a dinner dance. 

The advertising exhibit 
was the most interesting as 
well as the largest that has 
been shown at any conven- 
tion of the association and 
this exhibit gave evidence of 
the ever-increasing advance- 
ment and improvement in 


the technique of financial 
publicity. J. V. Holdam of 
the First National Bank of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., was 
chairman of the exhibit com- 
mittee, while W. G. Murrah 
had charge of the placing 
of the exhibits. 


SELLING BANKING TO THE 
PUBLIC 


Daniel Lipsky, vice-presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, speak- 
ing before the first general 
session of the convention on 
the subject, “How to Sell 
the Financial Institution to 
the Public,” said in part: 


“As to how to reach the 
public in general, our an- 
swer is: With every media 
from which we can expect 
direct results. Of course, 
so-called institutional copy 
is important in building for 
the future and we spend a 
substantial sum annually for 
that kind of copy in the 
daily newspapers. But as a 
result of our experiences, we 
have been concentrating in 
recent years on such media 
as will give the best direct 
immediate results. 


“Have in mind for the 
moment that Manufacturers 
Trust Company is now an 
institution with forty-six of- 
fices in important centers of 
greater New York, serving 
close to five hundred thou- 
sand customers and with re- 
sources of approximately 
half a billion dollars, rank- 
ing about tenth. among the 
nation’s banks. One hun- 
dred and twenty thousand 
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of these customers do busi- 
ness in the commercial or 
checking department. Al 
most three hundred thousand 
have thrift accounts. Fifty 
thousand more rent safe de- 
posit boxes and nearly as 
many invest through us 
without using any other 
service. With the exception 
of the last group, many use 
more than one department of 
the bank. If we did not 
take a single new account in 
the next ten years, we would 
have our work cut out for 
us in selling to present cus- 
tomers services which they 
are not now using. This is 
uppermost in our minds and 
for that reason most of our 
selling energy is expended in 
this direction. 

“There is a constant flow 
of literature to all customers, 
designed to acquaint them 
with the services which they 
are not now using. I am 
frank to say that we would 
not spend nearly so much in 
this kind of advertising if 
we did not have a sales or- 
ganization which we con: 
sider second to noné in the 
country, to back it up. 
Every officer is a salesman. 
Every senior clerk being 
trained for officership is a 
salesman. And we are 
busily engaged in making 
salesmen and saleswomen of 
what we consider our perma’ 
nent staff. 

“From September to May, 
no week goes by without a 
dinner meeting, a lecture or 
an open forum. The trust 
officer and his associates are 
engaged in one series, the 
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I. I. SPERLING 


Chairman of the general 

program committee for 

the 1929 convention and 

assistant vice-president 

Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 


manager of the foreign de- 
partment in another, the in- 
vestment executives in an- 


other. Our officers for years 
have been thoroughly 
schooled in the various serv- 
ices which we have to offer, 


Frep W, ELLSworTH 
Vice-president of the Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust 
vompany, New Orleans, 

1d one of the founders 


a past president of 
the F. A. A. 


with the result that, in ad- 
dition to being specialists in 
one line of service, they 
know a good deal about 
every other service and are 
able to sell all of our serv- 
ices intelligently to our cus- 
tomers. In trust work, for 
example, every officer and 
senior employe has a fixed 
quota of wills and trusts. 
The prospects are exclusively 
present customers of the 


H. A. .LYon 
Advertising manager 
Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, who was 
elected third vice-presi- 
dent of the Financial 
Advertisers Association. 


bank and we are concen- 
trating for the present only 
on those with the more sub- 
stantial estates. 

“Incidentally each unit 
office is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of obtaining 10 
per cent. natural growth 
and every officer in the unit 
has his share of that respon- 
sibility. These men are 
trained to have a nose for 
new business. In the be- 
ginning, salesmanship came 


C. H. WeEtTTERAU 


Retiring president  Fi- 
nancial Advertisers As- 
sociation and vice-presi- 
dent American National 


Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


hard to many of them. They 
are used to it now and like 
it. They are all the more 
valuable to their customers 
by reason of this new found 
ability and, of course, to the 
institution. They are trained 
to cultivate the most influ- 
ential customers, to mix with 
them socially, to take part in 


Preston E. Reep 
Executive secretary of the 
Financial Advertisers As- 

sociation. 
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civic and communal work 
and it is astonishing to see 
the success that some of our 
staff have achieved in get- 
ting the customers, them- 
selves, to bring in new busi- 


” 


ness. 


CONSISTENCY COUNTS 


Guy W. Cooke, assistant 
cashier of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, addressing 
a noon luncheon session of 
the convention on the sub- 
ject, “My One Best Bet,” 
said in part: 

“Our one best bet is con- 
stancy. There is no substitute 
for the day-by-day, week-by- 
week, month-by-month, year- 
by-year application of this 
soundest of sound advertis- 
ing principles. 

“Successful merchandisers 
long have recognized that 
advertising to be effective 
must be continuous. A re- 
cent review of the Wrigley 
Company stated that ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 had 
been spent in the last twenty 
years to build up sales. And 
Wrigley’s advertising is not 
in the past tense. 

“I remember an advertise- 
ment of Ivory Soap that 
more than forty years ago 
induced me to save wrappers 
to get a drawing book. I 
have paid for a lot of Ivory 
Soap since then. So have 
millions of others. It’s some- 
what gratuitous to say that 
Ivory Soap is still advertised. 

“A. E. Rice, in Practical 
Bank Advertising, published 
in 1900, made this state- 
ment: ‘In advertising, as in 
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everything else, it is sys- 
tematic, continuous, persis- 
tent effort that counts for 
success. The banker, there- 
fore, who keeps the various 
phases of his business before 
the public, and appeals in- 
telligently and continuously, 
is bound to gather his full 
measure of business.” 

“So there is nothing new 
in this one best bet; but it 
hasn’t complete acceptance. 

“Scintillating advertising 
flashes across the sky, bril- 
liant in concept and copy. 
For the moment a new sun 
has risen. Outstanding for 
a day, it sinks beyond the 
horizon into the oblivion of 
forgotten things. The ad- 
vertising mortuaries are filled 
with corpses that were once 
vital, living, successful cam- 
paigns; but stopping, lost 
momentum, lost vantage 
ground, lost faith, lost every- 
thing. There is always ready 
a grave for those who start 
and stop. The very ABC’s 
of advertising teach that the 
only stopping point on the 
road to success is before the 
start. There is no destina- 
tion. 

“Perhaps constancy is so 
elemental as to be almost 
childish; but we all know 
that people are born, move, 
change their habits and die. 
We know, too, that people 
forget; ‘out of sight, out of 
mind’ may be trite but it’s 
none the less true. Perhaps 
more so. 

“If I could make one out- 
standing contribution to ad- 
vertising, it would be the ac- 
ceptance of constancy as the 


first prime attribute of suc- 
cess. 

“For eighteen years I 
have been trying to make 
copy, art and media tell a 
story. Much of all three has 
been mediocre or worse. 
Without throwing a laurel 
wreath in the air to jump 
under, some has been good. 
But I have held to the faith; 
high money, low money; 
through prosperity and in 
depression the message has 
been going out that at Dear- 
born and Monroe streets 
(Clark street, too, in recent 
years) good banking facili- 
ties are available. 

“The message ‘has been 
clothed as well as I could 
dress it. Appeal has been 
made to all of the impelling 
motives:  self-preservation, 
property, power, reputation, 
affection, sentiment, tastes; 
to the man on the street, to 
the woman in the home, to 
all that varied group of in 
dividuals known as_ the 
great American public.” 


INSTITUTIONAL COPY 


Joseph Levin, of A. G. 
Becker & Co. of Chicago, 
speaking at the investment 
session of the convention on 


the subject, “Institutional 
Copy for an _ Investment 
House,” said in part: 

“Is it not possible to find 
a basis for institutional copy 
in the things that are of 
genuine interest to the typ’ 
ical investor? Let us de 
termine if we can what 
those things are. In the 
first place, investment prin 
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ciples are of interest to him 
just as the advice of a doctor 
regarding the rules of health 
is of interest. The funda- 
mental investment principles 
are the rules of financial 
health. Very effective ad- 
vertising of this kind has 
been and is being done but 
much more can be done. 
New people are entering the 
ranks of the investing class 
every day and what seems 
like old stuff to us is new to 
them. Furthermore, the 
statement of a truth, how- 
ever obvious, is seldom sufh- 
cient to make people act in 
accordance with it. It can be 
repeated almost indefinitely 
without impairing its value 
or exhausting its benefits. 
The extreme to which stock 
speculation has been carried 
is ample evidence of the fact 
that most people are not 
fully cognizant of basic in- 
vestment principles. 


“Then, the investor, like 
every one else, is interested 
in news. But, it may be 
said, the giving of news is 
the function of the news 
column rather than of the 
advertisement. That may be 
so, but the facts are, first, 
that much news of impor- 
tance and interest to the in- 
vestor does not appear in 
the ordinary financial page. 
It may appear in special 
journals, official bulletins 
and other places that are not 
ordinarily in general circula- 
tion. And secondly, facts 
are often not news until 
they are interpreted for the 
reader, and their implica- 
tions made plain to him. To 
the reader, news about a 
certain industry may seem to 
have no bearing on the se- 
curities of totally different 
industries which he may 
hold. Political events which 
are not recited on the fi 
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nancial page at all may 
have just as great an influ- 
ence on securities as the 
purely financial news. 
“Here is the opportunity 
for the financial advertiser. 
Very often he has lamented 
the fact that, unlike the 
advertiser of automobiles, 
steamship lines, clothes, he 
has no romance or human 
interest to cast his message 
in. He has pointed to the 
traditional and necessary 
conservatism of his business 
as a reason for his conven- 
tional advertising. He has 
chafed at the restrictions 
that hedged him about. But 
here at hand, waiting for 
his cultivation, lies a rich 
field. His purpose is to 
convey an impression of the 
ability and character of his 
institution. His messages 
are addressed to prospective 
customers, to other security 
dealers and to prospective 


Part of the Halsey, Stuart & Co. advertising exhibit at the recent convention of the Financial 


Advertisers Association. 


In addition to the three panels shown above covering general, direct 


mail, and radio advertising, the complete exhibit also contained a second panel on general ad- 
vertising and one on bank advertising. 





way is there than to com- 
ment intelligently on those 
events that have a bearing 
on his business. And so _ in all fields that the quantity 
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PERSONAL 


to women who shop at 
Saks - Fifth Avenue 


++. or at any of the ujftown shops, for that matter . . . why not 
start banking inf the district where you shop so frequently? 

The Plaza Trust Company is only a few steps from where 
you're going — right at the corner of 52d and Fifth. You 
can't help passing the door on your way. Awfully convenient 
when you want to cash a check. 

Convenient, too, when you want to discuss financial problems. 
Nor need you worry about waiting to see the right man, for 
our officers and major executives are always available to give 
their personal attention to your problems at any time. 

The Plaza Trust Company renders a complete general bank- 
ing service. Our Mrs. Wixeon and Mr. Pearsall are always 
available to meet new depositors and explain our facilities. 


Bronse Handles on door of main entrance 


PLAZA TRUST 
COMPANY 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 52d STREET: 
NEW YORK 


The modernistic tone of this advertise- 
ment is appropriate for one of the first 
banks to use modernistic architecture and 
furnishings in its building. The advertise- 
ment, intended to attract only women 
of some means, was run in New York 
City newspapers near the news and 
shopping columns rather than in the 
financial section. 


What better wide are the ramifications of 
our business and so many 
its points of contact with 
the things that are going on 


—, 


of available material is great 
and is constantly being re 
newed. 

“The rise of common 
stocks as a general and ac 
cepted form of investment, 
the striking development of 
investment trusts and finan- 
cial companies, the emer- 
gence of the United States 
as a world banker, the tre- 
mendous increase in the 
number of individual inves- 
tors—these are some of the 
happenings of the last few 
years that give pertinency to 
financial advertising based 
on an interpretation of the 
news of the day.” 


TRUST DEVELOPMENT IN 
SMALL COMMUNITIES 


Lee S. Trimble, trust of- 
ficer of the Orlando Bank 
and Trust Company, Or 
lando, Fla., addressing the 
trust development session on 
the subject, “How to Inter 
est Customers of Small 
Banks in the Trust Depart 
ment,” said in part: 

“1. Offer and -really ren- 
der free aid in planning 
wills, trust, and advising in 
financial matters. — Please 
note I said really render, 
there being a vast difference 
between a stilted offer to do 
so, and in really carrying 
this service into effect in a 
practical way. At the risk 
of doing a lot of free work 
I believe in being of service 
in needful cases whether 
paid or not. 

“2. Aid absentee prop 
erty owners in the details of 
their property management. 
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This is especially apt where 
many have winter or sum- 
mer homes. They need to 
leave house keys with some 
one; they need the premises 
inspected or rents collected. 
Many good clients may be 
obtained by taking a friendly 
interest in their needs along 
this line. 

“3. Send out letters, as 
full of human interest as 
possible, addressed to present 
and potential clients on 
every reasonable pretext. 
People like to be remem- 
bered and their goings and 
comings noticed. It costs 
but little, and wins friend- 
ship. 

“4. Direct mail approach 
to Probate Court appointees. 
To quote direct from a plan 
we originated and follow: 


We have adopted as our 
territory for cultivation four 
counties including our home 


county. We know that 
there are many residents 
whose business is not worth 
while, therefore we want to 
reach those worth while and 
in some manner not too ex- 
pensive. Most all Probate 
Court appointees are indi- 
viduals of course. It seems 
that these appointees should 
be, in the main, good pros- 
pects for us for the reason 
that usually any person se- 
lected has either shown such 
business judgment as to be 
a property owner above the 
average, therefore a pros- 
pect, or has so lived as to 
win the confidence of others, 
therefore has influence. As 
a class these individuals ap- 
pointed executors, adminis- 
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trators and guardians seem 
worth cultivating. We sub- 
scribe to every newspaper in 
these four counties for in 
them we find the notices of 
all such appointments and 
news of interest otherwise 
that serve as new business 
leads. To each appointee, 
a letter and enclosures go. 
We thus have reached the 
individual at a time when 
he is interested, for a sur- 
vey shows it unusual for the 
average person to serve more 
than once in such capacity. 
We have made a definite 
offer to aid him with what 
may be a difficult job for a 
novice, and we have sug: 
gested a better way to han- 
dle his own estate, all at 
what we believe the psycho- 
logical time. There is no 
reason why this plan cannot 
be worked indefinitely. 


“5. House organ. 


“6. Continual research to 
develop kinds and classes of 
business available as well as 
costs and methods for the 
internal development of the 
department. No department 
can afford to overlook this 
great aid to find out where 
its business is coming from, 
the cost of securing it, pos- 
sible sources of new busi- 
ness, etc. 


“7. Follow up death no- 
tices through officers, direc- 
tors, undertakers, etc. We 
clip all death notices and 
then make discreet inquiry 
about the estate. If worth 
while we try to reach some 
interested friend or near 
relative. 

“8. Public speaking and 
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participation in civic work 
offers an opportunity to 
meet people and tell the 
story of the service the bank 
has to offer. 

“9. Work with present 
clients for new ones is a 
prolific source of new busi- 
ness. 

“10. Property man- 
agement as a sub-department. 

“11. Newspaper advertis- 
ing belongs in any list of 
this kind. Original copy, 
persistent use of a given lo- 
cation. Every man_ here 
knows about that. 


“12. Class letters. When 
time or special opportunity 
arises, a series of letters sent 
simultaneously to a class of 
people is good. A specially 
designed letter to dentists or 
to orange growers, or to 
farmers, for instance. It 
will be a form but have 
every appearance of an 
original. 


“13. Work with attor- 
neys, not only with class 
letters as above, but tell 
them of your policy in re- 
taining the counsel of the 
deceased. Also, as business 
grows, spread the business 
you control among them.” 


RADIO ADVERTISING 


A. E. Bryson, vice-presi- 
dent of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. and new president of 
the Financial Advertisers 
Association, speaking on the 
subject, “How to Shape Up 
a Radio Campaign,” at a 
dinner for the delegates to 
the convention, said in part: 

“I think the financial ad- 
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vertiser who is able to use 
radio effectively may con- 
clude that its merits are 
such that he need not be 
concerned about reaching or 
holding the whole radio au- 
dience. So long as he is 
able to strike a program 
formula which will reason- 
ably reach his market he 
should be satisfied. 

“In our own case, we de- 
cided against the use of 
radio as a purely entertain- 
ment medium, though I feel 
there is ample justification 
for its use in that manner 
by the great majority of ad- 
vertisers. We _ were at- 
tracted to radio for its edu- 
cational possibilities, recog- 
nizing, however, that in 
using radio for this purpose 
we were limiting the size of 
our audience and the full 
resultfulness that our ex- 
penditure might have in ob- 
taining merely name pub- 
licity. 

“All of this leads natu- 
rally to the question ‘Will 
people listen to talk over 
the radio?” That, I think, 
is the biggest chance we had 
to take when we began our 
radio program. It is a 
point that is still much dis- 
cussed and is an inhibiting 
factor in the mind of any 
advertiser who wants to do 
something more than an en- 
tertaining job on the air. 
People rightly resent the in- 
trusion of selling talks and 
many, I realize, do not care 
for talks of any kind over 
the radio. For that matter, 
some people do not like jazz, 
many do not care for grand 


opera, and funny men are 
the pet peeve of countless 
others. No type of pro 
gram appeals to everybody, 
but we concluded that there 
were enough thoughtful, 
seriousminded folk  con- 
concerned with their own 
welfare and the welfare of 
their dependents who would 
be attracted to an informa- 
tive program designed pri- 
marily to help them under- 
stand the principles of sound 
investment—to get an un- 
derstanding of a subject that 
still is pretty much of a 
mystery to the American 
public. As a matter of fact, 
the job we are trying to do 
on the air is intended to be 
of broad benefit to the 
whole investment business. 
“Our results the 
eighteen months that we 
have been using radio in- 
dicate clearly that there is 
a substantial audience for a 
program that is instructive, 
so long as it is planned on 
a broadminded basis, with- 
out apparent selfish motive. 
The talking on our program 
is usually kept to about one- 
third of the time and sel- 
dom runs over one-half. 
The talks are given by a 
character whom we call the 
Old Counsellor in a setting 
of music that is selected 
with the. average listener in 
mind. Occasionally the 
program is varied by the in- 
troduction of a well-known 
guest speaker, who discusses 
a subject that has some 
bearing on investment. Even 
these talks seldom run more 


over 


than ten or twelve minutes 
in length. 

“Perhaps the question 
most frequently asked about 
our radio effort is, ‘Does it 
pay?’ If the inquirer means 
do we see direct, immedi 
ate and traceable results 
equal or in excess of our 
expenditure, the answer 
would, of course, be ‘No,’ 
But let me ask how many 
advertisers, particularly fi 
nancial advertisers, can 
point to such results from 
any of their advertising ac 
tivities. Probably very few. 
Yet our faith in advertising 
is not lessened on that ac 
count, for the more experi 
enced know that this is not 
the way to measure results. 
Perhaps the mail order ad 
vertiser or the department 
store can measure results 
that way, but not the ad 
vertiser who, like ourselves, 
regards advertising as an in 
direct selling agency rather 
than direct. Our own house 
went into radio asking no 
more and expecting no more 
than we would get from 
commensurate expenditures 
in older and more conven’ 
tional media. We sought 
even less for direct results 
in radio than in publication 
advertising, for we have 
consistently avoided any 
suggestion of direct selling. 
Moreover, we have en 
deavored throughout 0 
make the effort as produc 
tive for all engaged in our 
line of activities as for our 
selves. Aside from the 
occasional mention of ou 
sponsorship of the program, 
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there is no direct reference 
to Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
and throughout the series of 
our broadcasts we have 
consistently © recommended 
listeners to go to ‘a good 
bank or bond house’ rather 
than intimating that our 
own house was the only 
proper institution to deal 
with.” 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


Fred M. Staker, adver- 
tiing manager of the Com- 
merce Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., speaking 
at the commercial advertis- 
ing session on the subject, 
“How to Sell Commercial 
Banking to Business Men 
by Institutional Advertis- 
ing,” said in part: 

“Good will, or institu- 
tional copy, is the hardest 
to prepare and the easiest to 
project of any type of finan- 
cial advertising. Good will 
advertising has a great ad- 
vantage over sales copy. 
The buying public may be 
spendthrift in habits, but it 
is Scotch at heart. The big 
job of any sales advertising 
is to overcome the bugaboo, 
‘sales resistance’. Offer a 
man something to be bought 
and he begins to question 
which he desires more—the 
thing or his money. Frank- 
lin once strolled down the 
street in Philadelphia peer- 
ing into shop windows. A 
friend asked him: ‘Ben, why 
don't you buy instead of 
just looking?” Franklin re- 
plied: “As I look into these 
windows, what impresses 
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me most is how many 
things there are that I don’t 
need.” Sales copy must per- 
suade the reader to part 
with the money; otherwise 
it is not sales copy. 


“Institutional copy does 
not attempt to sell in the 
sense of inducing an ex’ 
change of money or pro- 
ducts. Its business is to 
create or foster a favorable 
attitude in the mind of the 
reader. So, in answer to 
the subject assigned me: 
‘How to Sell Commercial 
Banking to Business Men 
by Institutional Advertis- 
ing, I should say: ‘By pub- 
lishing good _ institutional 
copy.” 

“I do not believe good 
will or institutional copy 
can produce tangible results 
for a bank. I feel secure 
in that opinion. And yet 
I believe that good will copy 
is tremendously valuable to 
its user. It builds up about 
the bank that broad, com- 
munity atmosphere which is 
certain to be reflected in in- 
creased patronage. I once 
heard the new _ business 
manager of a bank say 
‘All I ask is that our bank 
may become the second 
choice of a great number of 
business men. If we are 
second choice now, we will 
some day be first choice 
because few men stay with 
one bank all their business 
lives.” I truly believe that 
good will advertising is one 
of the best methods of plac- 
ing your bank in second 
place, all ready to step into 
first place. Then when the 
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bank salesman calls on a 
prospect the way is already 
paved, not for a mere in- 
troduction, but for a real 
interview.” 


HOW TO SELL CHECKING 
ACCOUNTS 


Leopold A. Chambliss, 
assistant vice-president of 
the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark, N. J., 
addressing the commercial 
advertising session on the 
subject, “How to Sell 


Checking Accounts as a 
Financial Service to Indi- 
viduals,” said in part: 


“The question of what 
constitutes a profitable ac- 
count has been an import- 
ant one in the eyes of the 
banker for many years, 
though he has seldom said 
anything about this to his 
customers. Recently banks 
have begun to analyze their 
accounts and study them to 
find what the average ac- 
count reveals when picked 
apart. Analysis very rarely 
touches the small depositor, 
but it is interesting to see 
the abuses that are revealed 
in analyzing large accounts, 
for these abuses are things 
which can be explained to 
the public and thus partial- 
ly corrected, by well worded 
advertising. 


“If these abuses are to be 
remedied we should first let 
the public know what they 
are. And to increased bal- 
ances, we must give reasons 
why the policy of maintain- 
ing a small or unprofitable 
account is dangerous from 
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the customer's viewpoint. 
As in everything else, what 
the public is chiefly interest- 
ed in is what there is in it 
for them. How will I bene- 
fit by keeping more money 
in my bank account? What 
benefits will my company 
receive by keeping a larger 
cash reserve in the bank? 
The answer in both cases is 
the same—credit. As a 
general thing, the public 
knows very little about the 
banking _ business. They 
have never been educated to 
the cost and intricacies of 
handling an account. If, 
however, they were given 
the facts, and told the bene- 
fits that would accrue to 
them if they carried a larger 
bank balance, there is every 
reason to believe that event- 
ually some part of the 
money that is now being 
negligently withdrawn 
would be kept in commer- 
cial accounts where it be- 
longs. 

“Practically all companies 
and most individuals are 
potential borrowers at one 
time or another. The bank- 
er’s attitude towards a large 
cash balance is much the 
same as his attitude towards 
the item of car’ 
ried in a financial statement 
to offset unexpected losses. 
It represents conservatism, 
sound business judgment, 
and a willingness to co-op- 
erate with the banker that 
characterized the customer 
a first class credit risk. A 
cash balance represents a re- 
serve fund that is essential 
to the carrying on of per- 


“reserves 
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sonal and corporate enter- 
prises. It is our most liquid 
form of asset and one that 
bespeaks the soundness of 
one who endeavors to keep 
it as large as possible. 


“Very few banks located 
in industrial centers are able 
to meet all their loan appli- 
cations. This means that 
the banker must select his 
loans carefully, always keep- 
ing in mind the individual 
case. At such a time, those 
that get first consideration 
are the individuals and com- 
panies that have maintained 
a cash balance with their 
bank which is greater than 
their day-to-day needs. 


“This is an excellent copy 
angle. Sound, honest and 
genuine. It interests the 
small depositor even more 
than the large, because he is 
naturally worried about the 
future. All that is needed, 
therefore, is to work this up 
with attractive layout and 
effective sentences. The 
corporation executive whose 
company account is too 
small should be told by the 
banking officer that handles 
his account and the indi- 
vidual should be educated 
through various advertising 
media to the advantages 
of carrying a larger bank 
balance. 

“The average small bank 
depositor never comes in 
direct contact with the 
bank's officials, except when 
he opens his account. He 
is, nevertheless, a potential 
borrower. There are apt 
to be emergencies when 
even those not actively en- 
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gaged in business will need 
money and need it badly, 
Unforeseen opportunities 
for profit are always pre 
senting themselves, and at 
such a time even the two 
hundred dollar depositor 
will come in and _ timidly 
ask his bank for a loan. The 
first inquiry his banker will 
make is whether he _ has 
maintained a growing bank 
balance. If this customer 
had known beforehand his 
bank’s requirements, he 
would certainly understand 
how he stood in the eyes of 
the banker, and would have 
prepared in advance by 
building up his balance.” 


SERVICE CHARGE 
ADVERTISING 


David Auch, assistant sec- 
retary of the Ohio Bankers 
Association, addressing the 
commercial advertising ses 
sion on the subject, “How 


to Inaugurate and An 
nounce the Service Charge 
on Checking Accounts,” 
said in part: 

“Advertising that is to 
sell the service charge must 
deal with what the customer 
gets out of his checking ac 
count and not with what 
the bank is losing on it. 
The many benefits which go 
with money in bank sub 
ject to check, furnish sub 
ject matter for advertising 
which could be stretched 
over a long period of time 
without danger of duplica’ 
tion, but instead of dwelling 
upon this in their past ad 
vertising efforts, many bank- 
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ers have chosen to continue 
the unsound policy of 
‘bringing people into the 
bank’ indiscriminately and 
without question as to 
whether their business is 
immediately profitable or 
ever will be. This sort of 
advertising, to my notion, 
cannot be discontinued too 
quickly. It costs the bank 
doubly. In the first place 
the advertising must be 
paid for, and in the second, 
the unprofitable business 
which it herds into the bank 
is carried at a cost. I know 
of no form of advertising 
which is sufficiently selec- 
tive to bring in only profit- 
able business but I am cer- 
tain that much of the un- 
profitable business which 
comes from some forms of 
advertising can be avoided. 

“What then is the proper 
way to advertise the service 
charge? Based on the experi- 
ence of a number of Ohio 
banks, my opinion is that 
a four to six weeks’ cam- 
paign embodying probably a 
half dozen mailing pieces, 
the same number of news- 
paper insertions, display 
cards to be used in the 
banks, together with intelli- 
gently co-ordinated _ sales 
effort on the part of bank 
personnel, is the best possi- 
ble method. 

“Each one of the mailing 
pieces should, without an- 
nouncing the service charge, 
stress some point of value 
of the checking account. 
The newspaper space should 
be used to develop the same 
points which are being 


made in the mailing pieces 
and the display cards should 
deal with the same subjects. 
A week or two before the 
charge is to become effec- 
tive a letter telling of the 
plan and giving the terms of 
the charge should go to 
every depositor. When this 
arrives, it is read by a cus- 
tomer, who, if he has gone 
through even one of the 
folders which he has received, 
has some idea that his check- 
ing account is worth some’ 
thing to him. The way has 
been prepared to at least an 
extent and his reactions are 
likely to be favorable. 
“The question of prepar- 
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ing the personnel of the bank 
for the part it is to play is 
important. If officers and 
employes are to talk intelli- 
gently about the service 
charge they must have the 
facts. The best way to give 
them the information is to 
get them together in a meet- 
ing and have the whole situ- 
ation explained, both from 
the standpoint of the bank 
and the standpoint of the 
customer. Then, if they 
follow the advertising even 
casually, they will be in 
position to answer questions 
and to give to the campaign 
the final touch which should 


make it successful.” 


you wouldn’t fix your own m watch 


A 
SAFEGUARD for 


INEXPERIENCED 


INVESTORS 


‘The most an inexperienced investor aceds to know is 


contained in just ten words: 


“Buy securities only of dealers of proved integrity 


and capability.” 


You wouldn't attempt to fill your own teeth, fix your 
own watch, be your own doctor, lawyer, or architect. 
Investing is also a specialized service. Select as your 
security dealer one who has a reputation for integrity 
and capability His advice can be relied on. 


Nesiensl Better Business Bureau 


INCORPORATED 


383 Madison Avenue, New York City 


One of a series of effective and attention- 
getting posters used by the National Better 
Business Bureau in a publicity campaign against 
fraud. The posters are exhibited weekly in in- 
dustries throughout the country where they will 
be seen and read by thousands of employes. 
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INTERESTING WOMEN IN 
FINANCIAL MATTERS 


Mrs. Francis S. Rosen- 
blatt, income analyst of the 
First National Bank in De- 
troit, speaking at a noon 
luncheon of the convention 
on the subject, “How to 
Interest Women of Means 
in Financial Matters,” said 
in part: 

“For many years the First 
National Bank in Detroit 
has reached women in De- 
troit through large groups, 
and as a result of these 
talks the individual sought 
our services. In trying to 
popularize one of our up- 
town offices, situated in a 
fashionable shopping  dis- 
trict, directly opposite one 
of the largest hotels, the 
question arose as to how it 
was possible to have women 
frequent our bank. My re- 
ply was, that women would 
not come to a bank to use 
our women’s room, unless 
we gave them something to 
come for, since for rest pur- 
poses they could use the 
hotel’s lounge with the at- 
tendant comfort of visiting, 
and so I suggested that we 
conduct a class in finance 
for a period of six weeks, 
one afternoon a week. In- 
vitations were mailed to a 
selected list and what start- 
ed as an experiment proved 
to be a most interesting 
effort. We were unable to 
accommodate the number of 
women who wished to at- 
tend and bring their friends, 
and the following year we 


decided to hold the classes 
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in a larger place, opening 
it to the public. 

“The first step was to de- 
cide on the time of year. 
We knew full well that in 
the fall debutante parties, 
Thanksgiving dinners and 
Christmas preparations are 
not conductive to the suc- 
cess of lectures, and for that 
reason we decided that Jan- 
uary should launch the 
undertaking. 

“(A) The selection of 
time is most important. 


“(B) The place of meet- 
ing. The fact that it was 
on neutral ground, in other 
words, holding the meetings 
in the finest hotel, empha- 
sized the idea of construc- 
tive education regardless of 
bank affiliations. We were 
not selling the bank (that is, 
It is not wise 


not directly). 
to hold meetings in your 
own institution. 


“(C) The day, another 


important point. Women 
are so busy. Each day 
takes toll of women’s time— 
clubs, bridge and _ other 
things—but the decision to 
hold our’ meetings on 
Wednesday proved to be 
psychologically correct. For 
in our town Wednesday is 
matinee day. 

“(D) The hour—10:30 
to 11:30. You see we were 
not considering the em- 
ployed woman, but the 
woman of leisure, and this 
period gave her time for 
lunch and an _ hour for 
shopping before the matinee. 

“(E) The course. We 
decided to offer the best 
that could be obtained, and 


ee 


because it was being given 


for women, it occurred to. 


us to have an outstanding 
woman in the community, 
who, in our case happened 
to be the vice-president of 
the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, as the first speaker 
at the first meeting (each 
meeting had two speakers), 
our second speaker being 
one of the vice-presidents of 
our bank. We endeavored, 
in selecting the speakers for 
the first meeting, to have 
persons who could not only 
handle their subjects, but 
withal have personality plus, 
since the success of the first 
meeting forecast the success 
of the others. 

“We had no trust depart- 
ment, but we did not hesi- 
tate to invite an outstanding 
speaker from one of our 
trust companies. We are 
not members of the Stock 
Exchange, only having a 
trading department for the 
convenience of our custom: 
ers without profit to our 
selves, but we could not 
keep faith with. the public 
and offer an honest course 
in finance without giving in 
formation about stocks, and, 
feeling that the best was 
none too good, we brought 
from New York the very 
man who graced one of 
your programs last night. 
We wished the people to 
know and to feel that ours 
was an effort of sincere set 
vice to the public.” 


EFFECTIVE LAYOUTS 


Don Knowlton, advertis’ 
ing manager of the Union 
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Trust Company, Cleveland, 
addressing the advertising 
fundamentalists on the sub- 
ject, “How to Make Lay- 
outs Effective,” said in part: 

“After all, the public is 
the judge of what is or isn’t 
a good layout. 

“So, in judging your own 
layouts, imagine that you're 
one of that public. There 
is no mystery about the 
thing. Set your layout 
down in front of you and 
look at it. If it is a lay- 
out for a newspaper ad, cut 
and lay it in a newspaper. 
Be yourself, for a moment-— 
just an ordinary newspaper 
reader. 

“Does it hit you or 
doesn’t it? Would you 
read this ad through if you 
were leafing through the 
morning paper? 

“At this point ask your’ 
self two vital questions— 
and I think that they are 
the most important ques- 
tions with respect to any 
ad. The first question is 
this—does your ad domi- 
nate? Does it hit you hard- 
er than anything else on 
that page or in that paper? 
If it does, you’ve got some- 
thing. If it doesn’t, you 
might as well throw it 


away, even if your layout 
man says it is technically 


perfect. 
tion 


The second ques- 
is—does it sell what 
you want it to sell? Do 
your sales points stand out 
in that ad so that the atten- 
tion falls upon them instead 
of upon the border or the 
art? 


“It may take great tech- 


nical skill to prepare an ad, 
but I’m inclined to think it 
has to be judged, after all, 
not by technicalities, but by 
ordinary horse sense. 

“Now someone asked me 
the other day, ‘How do you 
adapt layout to media?’ 
The answer is, I don’t. 
That’s what I hire a layout 
man for. I do know this, 
however—you can’t put a 
newspaper ad on a bill 
board, and you wouldn’t 
try to reproduce a $400 
painting in a cheap maga- 
zine. In short, you have to 
do your planning from the 
ground up. You can’t take 
one layout and then distort 
it to fit the requirements 
of different media. You 
can, however, take media 
that are similar in nature— 
such as blotters and street 
car cards—and use exactly 
the same thing on both. 


“You can also take the 
same piece of art work and 
use it in many different 
ways—for instance, in news- 
papers, in magazines, and 
booklets, provided it hap- 
pens to fit into all three 
media naturally. 

“On the other hand, it is 
fatal to try to adapt copy 
to layout—that is, to try to 
write copy to fit a piece of 
art work or a layout that 
you happen to have on 
hand. It is like trying to 
use up an old suit of clothes 
by finding a man that will 
fit inside of them. You 
simply can’t do it. Start 
fresh with your copy. 
That’s your sales appeal, 
and you build your art 
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work and layout from that. 
After your copy’s done, if 
you find you have a piece 
of art work in stock that 
just suits it, all right. 


“So, to summarize—don’t 
try to do your own layouts. 
Hire a layout man who is 
a specialist. 

“Don’t let your layout 
man try to do your adver- 
tising. That is your busi- 
ness. 

“Eventually you and your 
layout man will come to a 
compromise which will suit 
you from the standpoint of 
advertising, and suit him 
from the standpoint of lay- 
out. 

“Then put this layout to 
test by asking two ques- 
tions— 

“1. Does it dominate? 

“2. Does it sell?” 


SOLICITING CORRESPONDENT 
ACCOUNTS 


Monte J. Goble,  vice- 
president of the Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, addressing 
the business development 
session on the subject, “So- 
liciting Correspondent Bank 
Accounts,” said in part: 

“What part should be 
played in solicitation by 
correspondence and direct 
mail?” I might answer this 
by asking what part does 
one leg play in supporting 
a three-legged stool? In 
other words, correspondence 
and other means of using 
the mails to keep before 
your prospect the interest 
of your bank, in forming 
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relations, is of importance 
second only to _ personal 
visits. It is not by any 
means a question of whether 
this form of solicitation is 
wise, but it is a matter of 
extreme importance to con- 
sider the quality of the cor- 
respondence you send out; 
therefore, your letters, like 
the man you send out into 
the field, should have indi- 
vidual color and character- 
istics comparable in all re- 
spects, to the best; being 
careful, however, in all 
cases, not to ‘slop-over,’ or 
press too high, for it is well 
not to overlook the old 
maxim—‘Where __ weariness 
begins, devotion ceases.” 


“Again, in considering 


the question of education, 
of preparedness for his job 


as a solicitor, you must bear 
in mind that he must be a 
man knowing his own in- 
stitution thoroughly, both 
inside and out, and prefer- 
ably should be someone who 
has had _ good, practical 
banking experience. 
“Coupled with this, he 
should have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the needs of 
the section or community in 
which he is soliciting busi- 
ness; a thorough under- 
standing of the problems of 
the banks whose business 
he is soliciting. He should 
be in a position to intelli- 
gently advise relative to the 
character of bank  invest- 
ments and, as well, all man- 
agement problems of a bank. 
“The country banker is 
looking more and more to 
his city correspondent for 
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help in keeping his own 
bank liquid, and in an un- 
frozen condition. Wise 
advice and assistance look- 
ing to this end has a tend- 
ency to establish bonds of 
a lasting nature.” 


TRUST ADVERTISING MEDIA 


H. Brooks Hering, assist- 
ant vice-president of the 
Baltimore Trust Company, 
addressing the trust adver- 
tising session on the subject, 
“Media of Trust Advertis- 
ing,” said in part: 

“I believe that investiga- 
tion will.show that the back- 
bone of trust advertising is 
the combined use of the 
newspaper and direct mail. 
With regard to direct mail, 
it is impossible to lay down 
any set rules as to the char- 
acter of the art work or 
the number of mailings. 
However, several things may 
be said with some degree of 
authority. First, newspaper 
advertising should coincide 
in point of time with the 
direct mail. Second, the 
number of effective ap- 
proaches through the mails 
to a prospect in a given 
year should be, in all prob- 
ability, not over a_ half 
dozen, and, in many cases, 
less. Third, guard jealously 
expenditures for ‘art work’ 
and be generous in the em- 
ployment of ‘white space.’ 
Whether the direct mail 
matter shall consist of fold- 
ers, letters, booklets, or all 
three, is not so material as 
that nothing should be done 
excessively, and that what 
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is done should be done with 
variety, and with genuinely 
telling effect. It is a mistake 
to use processed letters 
(with one exception that | 
know of) and, so far as 
booklets are concerned, 
voluminous detail and tech- 
nical data should always be 
avoided. 


“Many persons attach im- 
portance to what is called 
‘free publicity’ and there is 
no doubt that this type of 
publicity can be obtained. 
Everyone knows of the na- 
tion-wide publicity gained 
by a large New York trust 
company when it inaugu 
rated a separate life insur- 
ance trust department. If 
your trust officer is active 
in local or national enter: 
prises, whether they are 
connected with trust activi 
ties or not, his doings or his 
election to various offices 
can be made the basis for 
publicity. Again, another 
trust company I know of 
obtained considerable pub 
licity in the local press 
through running a series of 
public meetings on the life 
insurance trust, which meet: 
ings were addressed by out 
of-town speakers. Unlimited 
examples along this line 
could be given, and it is 
probable that such things 
do much to build up good: 
will for the bank. 

“So far as trust advertis 
ing is concerned, I am it 
clined to be suspicious 0! 
an expression like ‘devices 
that have pulled direct re 
turns.” It smacks too much 
of trickiness, scare head 
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lines, and copy that may be 
misleading. Direct returns 
will come from the com- 
bined efforts of personal 
salesmanship, good merchan- 
dising, and forceful adver- 
tising. This is not a device. 
It is sound business policy. 
As Mr. Handerson has so 
aptly said, ‘Advertising 
creates nothing; it can only 
reflect something already 
created.” Someone else has 
said ‘Advertising is the 
seller's pledge of faith to 
the buyer.’ 

“If, by ‘direct returns’ is 
meant volume of inquiries, 
numerous examples could be 
adduced. Without knowing 
the actual figures, I will 
venture the statement that 
the advertising of the trust 
company in New York 
which was addressed to 
stockholders of close corpo- 
rations has been productive 
of large returns in the form 
of inquiries, the reason 
being that the copy was 
written from the standpoint 
of the buyer, and not the 
eller. This is a cardinal 
principle to be observed in 
all advertising copy. Good 
advertising is what the pub- 
lic wants to buy—not what 
f you have to sell. When we 
appeal to selfish instincts, 
we are merely adapting our- 
slves to human nature as 
we find it and profiting 
thereby.” 


TRUST ADVERTISING 


Theodore Tefft Weldon, 


president of Weldon @& 
Baldwin, Chicago, address- 


\T is wow the American Founders 

roup of wrestmen! companies begun 

te April. 1921. Intermational Secarines 

‘Trust of American was then formed “te 

invest. sell and reinvest fits) sssets...im 

American and foreign bonds, techs 
and other secarttics~ 


Interested! Secontes Corporation of 


bets and to every industry Le the principal 
markets tbe funds are dutnbuted and re 
distributed. of safe and prosperous 


Doniness was established in 1922 and which 
provides reaparch wernce and sevestment 
superniman for the affluated companies, 

‘The Americon Founders companies 
prectse svetemetic iavestment of thew 
funds under active and careful manage 
ment which policy bas brought better thas 
sverage resale 


security departments will farmish ue 
formation sed counsel concerning any 


compere this growp: Or it may be 


Experence and revearch (acities extend 
to over thisty of Une world’s security mar 


obtained from Founders Generel Cor 
poratian. 60 Pine Street. New York Crry 


THE 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURETIES CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES @ BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, LTDs 
AMERICAN @ GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Sharing the Prospersty of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries > 


A simple explanation of the organization 


and development of this 


well known 


group of investment trusts is presented in 
attractive fashion in this newspaper ad- 


vertisement. 


Art work, layout and ty- 


pography are all excellently executed. 


ing the trust advertising ses- 
sion on the subject, “Trust 
Objections and How to 
Meet Them,” said in part: 

“We now come to some 
specific objections, the first 
of which is lack of confi- 
dence. 

“This objection has sev- 
eral phases. Some people 
believe that trust funds are 
mingled with the bank’s 
assets and that a misfortune 
to the bank would result in 
a loss to estates in its 
charge. They feel that a 
bank failure would be a 
disaster to trust funds. 

“For a considerable period 
trust companies made state- 
ments in much of their ad- 
vertising to correct this mis- 


taken view. Lately it has 
been omitted, with the re- 
sult that question is again 
arising about it. It would 
be well, I think, to use it, 
and possibly to frame spe- 
cific advertisements to spike 
it. 

“In the matter of invest- 
ments, there is an occasional 
undercurrent of belief that 
they will be selected to 
further the bank’s own 
ends, rather than the 
estate’s. It is even men- 
tioned, in discussing trustee- 
ship with some individuals, 
how convenient it must be 
to have a lot of estates into 
which to dump the dogs 
and cats of the bond de- 
partment. 
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“The investment policy of 
trust companies should be 
given plenty of airing in the 
advertising. If you never 
purchase from yourself, say 
so. Show how completely 
investing is divorced from 
self-interest, the committees 
that pass on it, approve it, 
review it. Stress the law 
that permits you to take no 
profit and gain no advantage 
from the handling of trust 
funds. Or, if such is the 
case, show why you _ pur- 
chase the bonds you own, 
because of your complete 
familiarity with their month- 
tomonth condition and the 
increased safety which 
comes when a good invest- 
ment is under the constant 
surveillance of both the 
bond department and the 


trust department. 

“Of 
those who are prejudiced 
against a given bank or have 
a personal antipathy for an 


course, there are 


oficer or a director. 
Whether this can be over- 
come by the institutional 
appeal of the advertising is 
a question, but it is certain 
that the trend of the com- 
munity thought can be bet: 
tered in this way. 

“Then again, there is the 
question of the bank’s man- 
agement changing as time 
goes on. How can _ the 
prospect have any assurance 


that ten years from now 
strangers and upstarts won't 
be in control and that the 
high ideals and _ practices 
that now obtain won't be 
merely a matter of history? 

“In this connection, ad- 
vertising can show the con- 
tinuity of its policy as an 
inherent characteristic of the 
institution, and without 
specific reference to the 
question, erase it from mind 
through stressing the con- 
stant growth of its experi- 
ence and the improvement 
of its service. 

“When the plan of a 
trust arrangement is to leave 
the disbursement of prin- 
cipal to the discretion of 
the trustee under certain 
conditions, there often ex- 
ists a doubt as to how far 
the intent of the trustor 
will be carried out. Wiil 
the trustee endeavor to pro- 
long the trust and keep the 
corpus intact, be niggardly 
with the beneficiaries, and 
otherwise seek his own ends? 
Similarly, there is the bol- 
shevik type of mind that 
accuses trust companies of 
wariting to get control of 
large estates, thus in some 
unexplained manner enhanc- 
ing the power of the money 
czars. These are specious 
objections, but they exist, 
and their answer lies in the 
warmth of the advertising 
copy, in showing the char- 


acter of the directorate, em- 
phasizing the human side of 
the stewardship as practiced 
by your institution, and in 
depicting a trustee as assum: 
ing all the responsibilities 
of the owner of property, 
but without his freedom of 
action. 

“Then there is, of course, 
the gossip that travels from 
mouth to mouth and gains 
proportions as it goes, about 
someone’s aunt whose cous- 
in’s wife had a trust at this 
or that bank and what a 
horrible example of misman- 
agement and inefficiency it 
turned out to be. We all 
understand that, whereas an 
individual executor and 
trustee may make gross mis 
takes, they will usually be 
overlooked, with the state: 
ment that to err is human. 
But if a trust company 
makes the slightest error, or 
if its interpretation of any 
situation differs in the least 
from that of the benef 
ciaries, there will be hue 
and cry to high heaven. 
Perhaps the best way of 
handling this in advertising 
is to take a firm stand— 
show how, in carrying out 
the wishes of testators, you 
proceed fearlessly, unaffected 
by cajolery or threat, earn 
estly endeavoring to follow 
out with unswerving fidelity 
the wishes expressed in the 
will.” 








| Cy of the many surprising me UNION TRUSTa 


vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world — Resources over $300,000,000 





What Banks and Bankers 
Are Doing 


ALTER G. FERENS, who has 

\ x / been connected with the Public 
National Bank and Trust Com- 

pany of New York for the last sixteen 
years, has been elected a director and 
vice-president and cashier of the Sterl- 
ing National Bank and Trust Company, 
New York. Mr. Ferens began his bank- 
ing career in 1904 as a runner for the 
National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, and joined the Public as a receiv- 
ing teller in 1913. He rose through 
various positions and was a director, 


t+] BLANK-STOLLER 
WALTER G. FERENS 


Vice-president, cashier and a director 
of the Sterling National Bank and 
Trust Company, New York. 


vice-president and cashier of the Public 
National when he left to join the 
Sterling. 


Ouiver G. Lucas, who has been vice- 
president of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis for the last six years, and who 
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has recently been located in New York 
in charge of the New York offices of 
the First National St. Louis Corpora- 
tion, has been elected a vice-president 
of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York. 


ALFRED E. SMITH 
Former governor of New York State, 
who has been elected chairman: of the 
board of the County Trust Company of 


New York. He also has presidential 

powers and thus succeeds the late 

James J. Riordan as chief executive of 

the institution. Mr. Riordan was presi- 

dent of the bank and also acted as 

chairman of the board, although not 
holding that title. 


R. N. BALL, treasurer of the University 
of Rochester, has been elected president 
of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust 
Company of that city. 


ARTHUR V. Davis and Paul A. Schoell- 
kopf have been added to the directorate 
of the Marine Midland Corporation, 
recently organized bank holding com: 
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pany. Mr. Davis is chairman of the 
board of the Aluminum Company of 
America, trustee of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, di- 
rector of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company and of the Mellon National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, and a number of other com- 
panies. Mr. Schoellkopf is chairman of 
the board of the Niagara & Eastern 
Power Company, president of the Ni- 
agara Falls Power Company, chairman 
of the board of the Power City Bank 
of Niagara Falls, and a director in a 
number of power companies. 


ALLAN B. Cook, vice-president of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland, 
has been appointed a member of the 
committee on bank facilities and service 
of the Savings Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association. He was also re- 


ALLAN B. Coox 


Vice-president Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland. 


cted to the publicity committee of 
association's Trust Company Di- 
n. 


 N E. BrerwirtH has been elected a 
resident of the New York Trust 
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Company and Eric J. Gluckstadt, 
formerly assistant treasurer, has been 
elected assistant vice-president. Mr. 
Bierwirth was formerly a vice-president 
of the Thompson-Starrett Company. 


© Banx-sToLLer 
Harey F. DROLLINGER 


Vice-president Manufacturers & Trad- 

ers-Peoples Trust Company, of Buffalo, 

N. Y., who has been elected president 

of the Western New York Fiduciaries 
Association. 


Harvey F. DRoLLINGER, vice-president 
of the Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples 
Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been elected president of the Western © 
New York Fiduciaries Association. 


R. O. KAUFMAN, vice-president and 
cashier of the Union Bank and Trust 
Company of Helena, Mont., has joined 
the Northwest Bancorporation, Minne- 
apolis, and will have charge of the trust 
development for the corporation. The 
Union Bank and Trust, with which Mr. 
Kaufman has been affiliated for twenty- 
three years, became affiliated with the 
Northwest Bancorporation this fall. 
Mr. Kaufman will have general 
supervision of all trust affairs of the 
institutions in the group that now pro- 





Trust, Commercial, Investment 


bbe Plaza Trust Company offers every facility for 
the conduct of all phases of the trust business 
and commercial banking. Expert investment advice 
will be available to the bank’s clients through the 
Plaza Investing Corporation, an affiliated company. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


Plaza Srust 


SURPLUS $1,000,000 


Comp any 


Filth Avenue at Fifty Second Street 
New York 


Michael H. Cahill, President 


vide such service and will gradually set 
up trust departments in banks of the 
group that do not now have them and 
are located in communities where such 
development seems necessary. He is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan 
law school, has written a number of 
articles and given many addresses on 
the subject of trust development. 


H. A. THEIS, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, has been appointed chairman of 
the committee on trust costs and charges 
of the American Bankers Association. 
Mr. Theis has been identified with this 
type of work for a number of years 
and was one of the original members of 
the fee committee of the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of New York 


City. 


FREDERICK D. BoLLes has been elected 
vice-president of the Hibernia Securities 
Company, Inc., investment affiliate of 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans, and will have charge 
of the company’s New York office. Mr. 
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Bolles has had twenty-six years’ expe- 
rience in the investment banking busi- 
ness. For some years he was associated 
with William A. Read & Company, the 
predecessors of Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany, and later was vice-president of 
Hoagland, Allum & Company, Inc. 
During recent years he has been in busi- 
ness for himself. 


E. J. DonecaNn, formerly first vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
Metropolitan Casualty, has been elected 
executive vice-president of the General 
Surety Company and has assumed gen- 
eral management of that company’s 
affairs. He is also to become a vice 
president of the State Title & Mortgage 
Company and the National American 
Company, which are affliated with the: 
General Surety Company. 


FIRST BANK STOCK CORPORA: 
TION ADDS NINE BANKS 


NINE banks serving agricultural dis 
tricts in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota have become affiliated with 





Consolidated 


CENTRAL 


NATIONAL BANK and 


THE UNITED BANKING & TRUST COMPANY 


On November 18th, 1929, 
Central National Bank and 
The United Banking & Trust 
Company merged under the 
name of Central United Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland. This 
new institution is the largest 
national bank in Ohio. Its total 
resources are in excess of 


$115,000,000. 


Central National 


Company, 
an associate of 


Central Na- 


tional Bank, has taken the name 
of Central United Company 
and increased its capital struc- 
ture to more than $2,500,000. 


Through Central United Na- 
tional Bank and Central United 
Company we are able to proffer 
you a rounded and complete 
banking and investment struc- 
ture that in the highest measure 
is competent to function for you 
as correspondent or advisor. 


CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 


the First Bank Stock Corporation, 
which is headed by the First National 
banks of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
according to an announcement by P. J. 
Leeman, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the corporation. The cor- 
poration now has grouped together 
seventy-two banks and trust companies 
with resources of $438,000,000, located 
in fifty cities in the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District. Minnesota has thirty- 
four afhliates in sixteen cities; Montana, 
thirteen in eleven cities; North Dakota, 
twelve in twelve cities; South Dakota, 
ten in eight cities; and upper Michigan, 
three in three cities. 

The nine new ‘banks add resources 
of $7,046,000 to the corporation mem- 
bers. They are: First National Bank 
of Blue Earth, First National Bank of 
Fairmont, First National Bank of Heron 
Lake, Peoples State Bank of Little Falls 
and Pipestone National Bank of Pipe- 
stone, Minn.; First National Bank of 
Rolla, First National Bank of Lidger- 
wood, N. D.; Potter County Bank of 
Gettysburg, First National Bank of 
Gertysburg, S. D. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
INVESTMENTS 


TOTAL new investments placed by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, during October were 


$6,858,000. Of this amount $3,468,- 
000 went for loans on real estate— 
farms, city dwellings and apartment 
houses. Municipal, railroad and public 
utility bonds, etc., totaled $3,400,000. 
For the ten months ended October 31, 
the John Hancock Company accepted 
farm and city mortgages totaling over 
$35,500,000. This was on 1890 farms 
and 1444 city dwellings and 306 city 
apartment buildings, housing in all 5943 
families. These mortgage loans were 
accepted to yield 5.60 per cent., divided 
as follows—farm loans, 5.29 per cent.; 
city loans, 5.76 per cent. 


BANK OF UNITED STATES 
OPENS BOSTON OFFICE 


THE Bank of United States, New York, 
has opened a Boston office of the Bankus 
Corporation, its investment subsidiary, 
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PACIFIC ,TRUST COMPANY 


51 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


HERMAN J. COOK, President 


Capital $8,000,000 


Surplus $7,000,000 


GENERAL BANKING, TRUST AND 
FOREIGN BUSINESS 


at 80 Federal street. Edward Earle 
Saunier, formerly Boston manager for 
P. W. Chapman & Co., is in charge of 
the office. 


BALTIMORE MERGER 


THE Century Trust Company of Balti- 
more has been merged with the Balti- 
more Trust Company of that city on a 
share for share basis, and the enlarged 
institution is Baltimore’s first $100,- 
000,000 bank. Waldo Newcomer is 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Baltimore Trust, United States 
Senator Phillips Lee Goldsborough is 
chairman of the board, and Donald 
Symington is president. 

The statement of the Baltimore Trust 
Company of June 29 showed total assets 
of $82,806,541, including deposits of 
$69,663,629. The Century’s statement 
of the same date revealed assets of $17,- 
085,051 and deposits of $12,683,013. 

A statement issued by the officers of 
the merging companies says: 

“This consolidation will create a 
banking organization under the name 
of the Baltimore Trust Company, with 
a securities company capitalized at 
$5,000,000, the stock of which will be 
either issued direct to stockholders of 
the trust company or held for their 
account, share for share. The par value 
of the stock will be changed from $50 
to $10, so that for each share of Balti- 
more Trust Company stock and Century 
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Trust Company stock the present stock- 
holders will receive five shares of the 
stock of the consolidated institution.” 


NEW YORK TRUST MOVES 
FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 


THE New York Trust Company has 
moved its Fifth Avenue office to tem- 
porary quarters at 5 East 57th street, 
New York, during the erection of a 
new building at its old location, 1 East 
57th street, to which the bank will re- 
turn upon completion. The new build- 
ing will be fifteen stories high, with the 
trust company occupying the basement, 
street floor and part of the office space 
above. By an unusual engineering pro- 
vision, the safe deposit vaults of the old 
structure were so constructed that 
future building plans could be carried 
out without disturbing them, so they 
will remain in the new building and 
the safe deposit business will be con- 
ducted at the old location while con- 
struction is in progress. 


CHATHAM PHENIX BUYS 
COMPTON COMPANY 


THE Chatham Phenix Corporation, or- 
ganized last year as an afhliate of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company, New York, has bought 
the William R. Compton Company, 
dealers in securities. The Compton 
Company had offices in New York, St. 
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Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Cincinnati and 
New Orleans, which are now operating 
as offices of the Chatham Phenix Corpo- 
ration. 

Rollin C. Bortle, president of the en- 
larged corporation, has announced the 
following appointments: 

George F. Taylor, director of sales, 
New York; Theodore K. Ferry, sales 
manager, New York; T. Ira Walsh, 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Ro.iin C. BorTLE 


President of the enlarged Chatham 
Phenix Corporation, New York. 


manager foreign department, New 
York; E. Preston Brown, cashier, New 
York; Ellsworth M. Shafto, manager 
municipal department, New York; Rich- 
ard L. Weidenbacher, sales manager, 
Philadelphia, and M. Jules King, audi- 
tor, St. Louis. 

The official staff of the enlarged com- 
pany otherwise consists of Frederick L. 
Chapman, vice-president and secretary, 
New York; Charles H. Jones, vice- 
president, New York; Richard C. Noel, 
vice-president, New York; Herbert C. 
Hautau, assistant vice-president, New 
York; Harold E. Ryder, treasurer, New 
York; Robert J. Dunlop, assistant secre- 


ESTABLISHE 


Pal aN 
TERS 


1890 


Send Your Friends 
to this Bank 


RR nearly forty years officers 

of this Bank have been privi- 

leged to welcome visitors to the 

Pacific Coast. Your Letters of 

Introduction will insure your 
friends of personal service. 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 


‘BANK: 


OS ANGELES 


tary, New York; Kevin Lyons, assistant 
vice-president, Boston; L. Paul Close, 
vice-president, Philadelphia; Joseph D. 
Murphy, vice-president, Chicago; Frank 
W. Bowen, assistant vice-president, Chi- 
cago; Marvin C. Leggett, assistant vice- 
president, Chicago; Eugene W. Sloan, 
vice-president, St. Louis; John R. 
Thomas, assistant vice-president, St. 
Louis, and Proctor M. Masters, assistant 
vice-president, Kansas City. 

The completed board of directors con- 
sists of the following: 

Louis G. Kaufman, president Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Com: 
pany; Edgar S. Bloom, president West: 
ern Electric Company; Rollin C. Bortle, 
president Chatham Phenix Corporation; 
Ellis P. Earle, president Nipissing Mines 
Company; Samuel McRoberts, chairman 
of the board Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company; Richard H. 
Higgins, first vice-president Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; William B. Joyce, chairman Na- 








Now They Demand a Title Policy 
With Every Loan— 


Recently several banks in a mid-west city enquired 
about our title service. 


A man had died leaving over 100 parcels of real es- 


tate to his nieces and nephew. 


Banks loaned on the 


real estate, selling the mortgages locally. Another 
nephew appeared with a subsequent will leaving him all the property. 


No wonder the banks were interested! 


substantial loss. 


Title policies would have saved a 


Whenever you buy or lend on real estate, a New York 


Title Policy is always your best policy. 


NEW YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $60,000,000 


SECURE AS THE BEDROCK OF NEW YORK 


tional Surety Company; J. Frederick 
Talcott, president James Talcott, Inc., 
and S. B. Thorne, president Thorne, 
Neale & Co., Inc. 


FOREIGN BANKS INSTALL 
NIGHT DEPOSITORIES 


BANKS of foreign countries are keeping 
pace with those of the United States in 
the installation of up-to-date equipment, 
according to Samuel P. Yeo, president 
of the Bank Vault Inspection Company, 
Philadelphia. This company, according 
to Mr. Yeo, has recently ‘received orders 
for the installation of night depositories 
from the Banco Hipotecario de Co- 
lombia, Bogota, and from the Banco de 
Bogota, Bogota. Installation has also 
been made in Den Norske Creditbank, 
Oslo, Norway. 


CALIFORNIA BANK PLANS 
NEW BUILDING 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
A. M. Chaffey, president of California 
Bank, Los Angeles, that a new building 
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135 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


will be erected adjacent and comple- 
mentary to the bank’s downtown build- 
ing at 625-629 South Spring street. 
The building will cost $1,000,000 and 
will extend fifty feet on Spring street. 

The new building, which is made 
necessary by the growth of the institu- 
tion, will be twelve stories in height, 
as is the present building, and will cor- 
respond to it as to floor levels. On com- 
pletion, the California Bank Group will 
occupy all of the main floor and base- 
ment and approximately half of the re- 
maining floors. 

The structure will be of brick and 
terra cotta to match the present build- 
ing. 


CLEVELAND MERGER 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Cleveland Trust 
Company and the Pearl Street Savings 
and Trust Company, Cleveland, ratified 
a merger plan for the two institutions 
and the plan went into effect October 
26, creating a $330,000,000 bank and 
trust company. Stockholders of the 
Pearl Street received a 20 per cent. stock 
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dividend after which the stock was ex- 
changed share for share. 

The four Pearl Street offices increase 
the total of Cleveland Trust offices to 
fifty-eight and will continue with the 
same personnel as previously. Seven 
officers and directors of the Pearl Street 
were added to the directorate of the 
Cleveland Trust and a number of of- 
ficers were added to the official staff of 
the enlarged institution. 


EQUITABLE TRUST PLANS 
SECURITY COMPANY 


A PLAN for recapitalization involving an 
increase in capital funds, a reduction in 
the par value of the shares, issuance of 
subscription rights for new shares and 
the creation of a securities corporation 
subsidiary has been ratified by stock- 
holders of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York. 

Under this recapitalization program, 
the total capital funds of the Equitable 
Trust Company will be increased from 
approximately $91,000,000 to approxi- 
mately $110,800,000 and an additional 
$25,000,000 of capital will be invested 
in the subsidiary securities corporation, 
which will be owned by stockholders of 
the trust company. 

The total amount of additional capi- 
tal funds for the trust company and its 
securities subsidiary to be provided 
under this plan is approximately $44,- 
000,000 which will result in the follow- 
ing capital structures: 

Trust company 


Capital $50,000,000 
Surplus 55,000,000 
Undivided profits (approximate) 5,800,000 
Securities company 25,000,000 


$135,800,000 


Each holder of three shares of stock 
of the trust company of the par value 
of $100 each will receive: 

(a) Twelve shares of stock of the trust 
company of the par value of $20 each, 
in exchange for his three shares of the 
par value of $100 each, without further 
payment; and 

(b) A warrant entitling him to re- 


Learn a Foreign 
Language 
French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 


Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage in a few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 


Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on 
request. 


RERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 1878 336 Branches 


New York—30 W. 34th St., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Brooklyn—2 18 Livingston St., Tel. Triangle 1946 


If there is no Berlitz School in your city 


write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 


ceive four shares of stock of the trust 
company of the par value of $20 each, 
upon payment of $70 per share. 

Upon final consummation of the plan 
the certificates representing the shares 
of $20 par value stock of the trust com- 
pany will have indorsed thereon an 
appropriate legend evidencing the in- 
terest of the holder in an equal number 
of shares of the new securities company 
stock. It is planned to pay dividends 
on the new stock at the annual rate of 
$3 per share, which is equivalent to the 
existing rate. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATES ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS 


LeRoy W. CAMPBELL, for the last five 
years president of the City Bank @ 
Trust Company of Hartford, Conn., 
has been elected president of the Chemi- 
cal National Associates, Inc., of New 
York, succeeding Percy H. Johnston, 





EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 


Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


Forty-Two Broadway, 


who has become chairman of the board 
of directors. Mr. Campbell has resigned 
as president of the Hartford bank but 
remains a director of that institution 
and chairman of the investment com- 
mittee of the bank and the City Com- 
pany of Hartford. He is also a direc: 
tor in a number of other corporations. 

Chemical National Associates was 
organized by interests connected with 
the Chemical Bank and Trust Company 
of New York as an investment trust. 
In addition to Mr. Johnston and Mr. 
Campbell, N. Baxter Jackson, vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph A. Bower, vice-president, 
and Gilbert Yates, secretary-treasurer, 
are associated in the enterprise. 


IRVING TRUST MOVES 
BROOKLYN OFFICE 


THE Irving Trust Company’s banking 
office in downtown Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been moved from 350 Fulton street, 
where it has been located for many 
years, to new quarters in the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce building, Court 
and Livingston streets, and will be 
known hereafter as the Borough Hall 
office. George W. Berry, vice-president; 
Stanley T. Wratten, assistant vice- 
president; and Ralph R. Wardell, as- 
sistant secretary, make up the official 
personnel of the office. 


GRACE NATIONAL GIVES 
STOCK DIVIDEND 


A stock dividend of 50 per cent. has 
been voted by the Grace National Bank 
of New York, which is owned by W. R. 
Grace & Co. The bank has capital of 
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New York City 


$1,000,000 and on June 30 had surplus 
and profits of $2,224,000. 


NATIONAL CITY BUYS 
BRANCH SITE 


THE National City Bank of New York 
has bought two buildings at the south- 
east corner of First avenue and 79th 
street and plans to convert the first floor 
into banking quarters for a branch office 
when it gets possession of the buildings 
early next year. 


MANHATTAN REORGANIZA- 
TION APPROVED 


PLans for making the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York, strictly a_ holding 
company, for transferring its banking 
activities to the Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Company and for increasing its 
capital to $40,000,000 to provide trea- 
sury stock for further acquisitions: have 
been approved by stockholders of the 
company. The Manhattan Company 
will own the entire capital stock of the 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Company, 
the International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
and the International Manhattan Com- 
pany. 


ATLANTA BANKS TO MERGE 


ForMATION of the largest bank south of 
Philadelphia and in the southern states 
will result from the merger of the At- 
lanta and Lowry National Bank and the 
Fourth National Bank, of Atlanta, Ga. 
The new bank will be known as the 
First National Bank and will have com- 
bined resources of $141,102,187 and 
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deposits of more than $100,000,000. 
With the resources of the two afhliated 
companies, total resources of the institu- 
tion will be brought to more than $150,- 
000,000. 

The combination, which, it was an- 
nounced, was to be effected solely for 
the purpose of forming a larger and 
stronger institution which would be able 
to render enlarged service to Atlanta 
and the entire Southwest, will make 
even stronger than it now is Atlanta’s 
position as the financial center of the 
South, it was asserted. The new bank 
will rank fiftieth in size in America. 
With capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of more than $12,000,000, it 
will be able to meet any demand that 
could be made upon a financial institu- 
tion in this section, it is said. In addi- 
tion, it will have more than $5,000,000 
of capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of the Trust Company of Georgia. 
With its affiliated companies, it will be 
able to render every kind of trust and 
bank service. 


CAMBRIDGE BANKS MERGE 


Directors of the Cambridge National 
Bank and the Central Trust Company, 
of Cambridge, Mass., have approved a 
proposal to merge the two companies. 
The former will be liquidated and the 
resulting institution known as the Cen- 
tral Trust Company. 


CHICAGO BANK VOTES TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


TOCKHOLDERS of the National Bank of 
the Republic, Chicago, have ratified a 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON 


Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $5,500,000 Undivided Profits $601,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


THOMAS BLAK K, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 


DEPOSITS 


plan to increase the capital stock of the 
bank from $10,000,000 to $10,500,000. 
Under the plan stockholders of record 
of December 2 will be given rights to 
subscribe to oneshare of stock for each 
twenty previously held. 


GEORGE WoopDRUFF 


Vice-chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago, 
which is planning a capital increase. 


KENTUCKY BANK MERGER 


THE First National Bank of Louisville, 
Ky., has acquired the controlling stock 
in the Southern National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Ky., according to announcement 
by Embry L. Swearingen, chairman of 


the board of the First National. The 
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How Will Out of Town Banks Meet New York Bank Competition? 


Analyzing the Effect of Branch Banking and What It May Lead To 
By ARTHUR M. LEINBACH 


In the November 30th issue, The Magazine of Wall Street presents a timely 
study of the widespread growth of branch and chain banks. Proposed legisla- 
tion may make possible a nation-wide extension, creating a condition that is of 
vital interest to every banker. In addition, the author analyzes the possible 
effect of the recent break on the growing investment departments started by so 
many banks. If continued, will the commercial bank swallow the investment 
banker? 


Are Investment Trusts Sound — Economically, Politically and Socially ? 
By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


It has only recently become apparent where the idea of the Investment Trust 
is likely to lead. The tremendous power it would exercise in business, money 
and investment. What may be expected from the excesses or the abuses of the 
investment trust principle? An analysis of this new phase of the Investment 
Trust situation has been made possible only by the recent action of the market. 
This has not been analyzed anywhere else. 


How Do Corporation Earnings Stand in Relation to Stock Split Ups? 


An informative discussion and statistical comparison covering 50 of the leading 
companies. It shows their assets and earning power in 1925 compared to the 
same in 1928 and the number of shares now outstanding in terms of the number 
outstanding at the end of 1925. Is the striving for earnings for the multi- 
plicity of new shares economically sound? 


Special Feature — How to Invest in This Market 


Three plans for the profitable employment of funds—bonds preferred and com- 
mon stocks, giving a diversified investment offering maximum safety of principle, 
income and possibilities of price appreciation—selected bargains created by re- 
cent market break. 


To be sure of receiving this important November 
30th issue, fill out the coupon below and mail today 





“The Voice of Authority in the Financial Field” 





Mail This Coupon Today 


The Magazine of Wall Street, 
42 Broadway, New York. 


You may send me the November 30th issue of The Magazine of Wall Street 
and enter my subscription for 1 year, billing me at the regular price of $7.50. 


Address 
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Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


19 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


(Adjoining Federal Reserve Bank) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 


purchase gives the Louisville banking 
institution control of its second bank 
in Richmond, the Madison National 
Bank of that city having been acquired 
several weeks previously. 

With the purchase of its seventh 
bank, the First National Group and its 
affliated institutions have total com- 
bined resources of $50,000,000. Total 
resources of the seven acquired banks 
are $10,638,345 and deposits are $8,- 
017,500. 


PHILADELPHIA MERGER 


PLANS have been made for the merger 
of the Industrial Trust Company and 
the Textile National Bank, of Phila- 
delphia, under the name of the former 
Under the proposed terms, one share of 
Industrial Trust stock will be exchanged 
for two and three-fourths shares of Tex- 
tile National stock. According to their 
last published statements, assets of the 
combined banks will exceed $25,000,000. 


CALIFORNIA BANK TO IN- 
CREASE CAPITAL 


Directors of California Bank, Los An- 
geles, have voted to issue the 20,000 
shares of stock authorized but not issued 
and the shares have been offered to 
stockholders of record of November 1 
at $100 a share, one share for each 
nine previously held. California Bank's 
capital account will thus be increased 
$2,000,000. It will then have a capital 
of $5,000,000, surplus of $2,500,000 
and undivided profits of more than 
$2,000,000. 

The capital stock of California Trust 


Company will be increased from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000, California Bank 
buying the additional shares at book 
value at a price to make California 
Trust Company’s capital account with 
its present surplus and undivided profits 
$1,700,000. 

The California Bank group recently 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


CALIFORNIA BANKERS HAVE 
NEW SECRETARY 


Hy W. Sanpers of Los Angeles has 
been elected secretary of the California 
Bankers Association to succeed Fred H. 
Colburn, who has resigned on account 
of ill health after holding the position 
for eighteen years. Mr. Sanders has 
been with the Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles since 1922 
and has been prominently identified with 
the work of the American Institute of 
Banking since that time. He is a gradu- 
ate of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and of the Institute of Banking of 
London, having received his early bank 
training in an English institution. 


NATIONAL TRUST CONFERENCE 
FOR NEW YORK 


THE eleventh annual mid-winter trust 
conference, under the auspices of the 
Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, will be held 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
February 18-20. 

John C. Mechem, vice-president First 
Union Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago, president of the division, has an- 
nounced that the conference will discuss 
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the most approved methods of settling 
estates and administering trusts, and will 
deal with current problems of fiduciary 
service. Invitations will be sent out to 
more than 4000 trust companies and 
banks doing a trust business. 

The nineteenth annual banquet of the 
trust companies of the United States 
will be held the evening of February 20 
at the Hotel Commodore in conjunction 
with the conference. Arthur W. 
Loasby, chairman of the board Equi- 
table Trust Company, New York City, 
will serve as chairman of the banquet 
committee. 


BALTIMORE BANKS MERGE 


THE National Bank of Baltimore, one 
of the oldest financial institutions of 
that city, has been sold to the Union 
Trust Company of Baltimore. Each 
stockholder of the former institution 
will receive $430 in cash or five shares 
of Union Trust stock for each share of 
their National Bank stock. The new 
bank will operate under a state charter 
and will have assets of more than 
$65,000,000. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
COMMITTEES NAMED 


TWELVE committees which will function 
under the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association dur- 
ing the coming year have been named. 
The chairmen are as follows: Com- 
munity trust—Ralph Hayes, vice-presi- 
dent Chatham Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York; Co- 
operation with the bar—Robertson Gris- 
wold, vice-president Maryland Trust 
Company, Baltimore; Costs and charges 
—Henry A. Theis, vice-president Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York; 
Federal legislation, F. H. Fries, presi- 
dent Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; insurance trusts 
—G. Alison Scully, vice-president Bank 
of Manhattan Trust Company, New 
York; publicity—Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York; review and survey of trust 
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securities—A. F. Young, vice-president 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland; 
review of internal administration, Harry 
S. Stanton, vice-president Detroit and 
Security Trust Company, Detroit; state 
activities—L. H. Roseberry, vice-presi- 
dent Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles; taxation—R. W. Dickey, tax 
expert Cleveland Trust Company; 
trust accounting system—Edgar A. 
Jones, vice-president Scranton-Lacka- 
wanna Trust Company, Lackawanna, 
Pa.; trust development through personal 
representatives—John A. Reynolds, vice- 
president Union Trust Company, De- 
troit. 


CHEMICAL BANK LEASES 
OFFICE SPACE 


THE Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has leased the first 
space in the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, which will be ready for occu- 
pancy two years hence on the block 
bounded by Park and Lexington avenues 
between 49th and 50th streets, New 
York. This will be the thirteenth 
branch office of the Chemical. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CHECKS 
REDUCED IN SIZE 


travelers’ checks 


AMERICAN Express 
will be reduced in size to the approxi- 
mate size of the United States govern- 
ment paper money, according to recent 


announcement. The new change in 
size, designed for the greater con- 
venience of travelers, will be the exact 
size of the bank pocket check as recom’ 
mended by the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce in its 
simplification program. The American 
Express Company is an affiliate of the 
Chase National Bank of New York. 


UNITED FOUNDERS VOTES 
FIRST DIVIDEND 


UniTeD Founders Corporation, holding 
company for the American Founders 
group of investment trusts, has voted 
an initial quarterly stock dividend of 
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one-seventieth of a share. According to 
a statement by Louis H. Seagrave, presi- 
dent of the company, net cash earnings 
for the period of slightly more than nine 
months ended November 30 would be 
approximately $13,500,000, equivalent 
to $3.25 a share on the average number 
of shares outstanding during the period. 

“In addition,” Mr. Seagrave said, 
“the corporation has an equity in the 
undistributed earnings of American 
Founders Corporation and Investment 
Trust Association equivalent to more 
than $1.25 per share on the average 
number of its shares outstanding during 
the period. 

“These figures do not include stock 
dividends received, which, if taken at 
market quotations on the dates they 
were received, would amount to about 
$4,000,000, or an additional $1 per 
share on the average number of shares 
outstanding.” , 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORA- 
TION BUYS SPOKANE 
BANK 


THE Northwest Bancorporation, Minne- 
apolis, has gone into the Pacific North- 
west territory for the first time in 
its recent purchase of the Spokane 
& Eastern Trust Company, Spokane, 
Wash. It has also acquired recently 
two Montana banks, bringing its total 
holdings to seventy-three banks with 
resources exceeding $430,000,000. 

Spokane & Eastern Trust has capital 
of $1,000,000, deposits of $13,167,174 
and total resources of $14,559,548. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
BANK OPENS 


THE Washington Square National Bank 
of New York opened for business last 
month at 37 West 8th street, just off 
Washington Square. The bank has 
capital of $500,000, surplus of $250,000 
and undivided profits of $50,000. It 
offers complete modern banking facili- 
ties including both domestic and foreign 
departments, a thrift department, in- 
vestment service and a safe deposit 
department. 


The South Carolina 
National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 
Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8S. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, S. C. Columbia, 8. C. 


Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
Surplus 800,000.00 
Resources 30,000,000.00 


Victor J. Pere, president of the bank, 
is at 33 one of the youngest bank presi: 
dents in the country. 

In addition to Mr. Pere the board of 
directors includes Frederick P. Altschul, 


© unverwooo @ UNDERWOOD 
Victor J. PERE 


President Washington Square National 
Bank, New York, which opened recently. 


of Radio Chain Stores; William S. But- 
ler, attorney; Charles E. Duross, presi- 
dent Duross Co.; James F. Egan, of 
Egan & Ittelson, attorneys; Thomas F. 
Farrell, vice-president Burns Bros.; Paul 
Willard Garrett, financial editor the 
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Evening Post; William A. Merrick, 
banker; William J. Olvany, president 
Wm. J. Olvany & Co.; John S. Scully, 
of Rees, Scully & Forshay, Inc.; Edward 
E. Spafford, former National Com- 
mander of the American Legion; and 
Hamilton Vreeland, Jr., of Boyd, 
Adams, Chapman & Vreeland. 


C. C. COOPER RESIGNS FROM 
GENERAL MOTORS 


C. C. Cooper has resigned from his 
various official positions in the General 
Motors Group, chief of which were 
the presidency of General Motors Ac- 


JoHN J. SCHUMANN, Jr. 
New president of the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation and chairman 
of the General Exchange Insurance 
Corporation. 


ceptance Corporation and the chairman- 
ship of General Exchange Insurance 
Corporation. 

Mr. Cooper is succeeded as president 
of General Motors Acceptance Corpo- 
ration and chairman of the General Ex- 
change Insurance Corporation by John 
J. Schumann, Jr., formerly vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Schumann has been identi- 
fied with the management of these 


organizations since their inception. He 
was elected vice-president in charge of 
financial operations of General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation in 1921 and 
more recently has been in charge of all 
administrative functions as well. He 
has also brought to General Exchange 
Insurance Corporation the benefit of his 
experience in the investment field, prior 
to his identification with General 
Motors. Mr. Schumann is also officially 
connected with various other subsidiary 
operations. 


MARINE MIDLAND ISSUES 
COMBINED STATEMENT 


THE Marine Midland Corporation has 
issued a combined statement of the 
seventeen banks which belong to the 
corporation, and reports capital of $22,- 
025,000, surplus of $37,113,209, re- 
serves of $4,962,656, deposits of $430,- 
314,380, and total resources of $534,- 
381,911. The figures are as of Novem- 
ber 15. 

“The Marine Midland,” says an addi- 
tional announcement, “comprises a group 
of seventeen banks in New York State. 
Exclusive of directors’ qualifying shares, 
over 94 per cent. of the ownership of 
each of sixteen of these banks is held 
by the Marine Midland Corporation, a 
holding company, not an investment 
trust. (Over 82 per cent. of the stock 
of the seventeenth bank, the Power City 
Bank of Niagara Falls, has been de- 
posited for exchange into Marine Mid- 
land Corporation stock, the actual ex- 
change having not yet been effected.)” 

The banks in the group, in addition 
to the Power City Bank, are the Orleans 
County Trust Company of Albion, 
Peoples Trust Company of Binghamton, 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
Cortland Trust Company of Cortland, 
Bank of East Aurora, Union Trust 
Company of Jamestown, Workers Trust 
Company of Johnson City, Lackawanna 
National Bank of Lackawanna, Niagara 
County National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Lockport, Niagara Falls Trust 
Company and Bank of La Salle, Niagara 
Falls, Union Trust Company of Ro- 
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chester, Bank of Snyder, First Trust 
Company of Tonawanda, State Trust 
Company of North Tonawanda, Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Troy. 


SYRACUSE MERGER PLANS 
COMPLETED 


PLans have been completed for the 
merger of the City Bank Trust Com- 
pany with the First Trust & Deposit 
Company of Syracuse, N. Y., and the 
consolidation is expected to go into 
effect before the end of this year. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the agreement, 
stockholders of the City Bank Trust 
Company will receive two and one- 


ELMER T. ESHELMAN 


President City Bank Trust Company, 
Syracuse, who will become chairman of 
the board of the merged banks. 


fourth shares of First Trust stock for 
each share of City Bank Trust stock 
held. The merger will give Syracuse 
the largest bank in New York State 
outside of New York City and Buffalo. 
Resources of the two banks total ap- 
proximately $110,000,000 and branches 
number fourteen. 

\lbert B. Merrill will continue as 
president of the First Trust and Elmer 
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T. Eshelman, president of the City 
Trust, will become chairman of the 
board of directors of the larger in- 
stitution. Mercer V. White will con- 
tinue as senior vice-president of the 
First Trust and C. Harry Sanford of 
the City Bank Trust will also become a 


ALBERT B. MERRILL 


President of the First Trust & Deposit 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., who will 
be president of the enlarged institution. 


senior vice-president. The personnel 
will remain intact, as far as possible, 
and provision will be made for repre- 
sentation of the City Bank Trust on 
the board of directors, the executive 
committee and the trust committee of 
the First Trust & Deposit Company. 

The City Bank Trust Company has 
outstanding at present 40,000 shares of 
stock and the merger will require that 
the present authorized stock of the First 
Trust & Deposit Company be increased 
from 180,000 to 270,000 shares. 

The First Trust & Deposit Company, 
organized in 1869, is the oldest trust 
company in Syracuse and one of the 
oldest in New York State. Since its 
organization it has absorbed the State 
Bank of Syracuse, the First National 
Bank, the Liberty National Bank @ 
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Trust Company, and the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Syracuse, and the East- 
wood Bank. 


SEWARD NATIONAL HAS NEW 
OFFICERS 


Tue Seward National Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, has announced 
the election of St. George Brooke 
Tucker as senior vice-president and 
Thomas J. Ahearn as a vice-president in 
charge of new business. Both are lo- 
cated at the company’s main office, 2 
Park avenue. 


STRAUS NATIONAL, NEW YORK, 
IS YEAR OLD 


Tue Straus National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York concluded its 
first year of business on November 21. 
Its statement, issued at the close of 
business on that day, reported capital of 
$2,000,000, surplus of $500,000, un- 
divided profits of $573,778, deposits of 
$17,952,297 and total resources of $21,- 
329,586. 


A. B. A. TRAVELERS CHECKS TO 
BE CHANGED 


A NEw form of A. B. A. travel check, 
authorized by the American Bankers 
Association at its annual convention in 
San Francisco, is soon to replace the 
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original check which has been distributed 
by banks throughout the world since it 
was introduced by the American Bank- 
ers Association and the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York twenty years 
ago. The new check is identical in 
size with the new United States paper 
money and embodies all modern safe- 
guards and improvements in design. 

With the issuance of the new checks, 
a $200 denomination will be made 
available for the first time. Heretofore 
the checks have been issued in de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 

The reduction in the size of the A. 
B. A. checks marks another step in the 
program of the American Bankers As- 
sociation for uniformity and convenience 
in bank checks and bank forms, ac- 
cording to John G. Lonsdale, president 
of the association. 

“The American Bankers Association 
travel check was adopted twenty years 
ago, he said, “at the demand of the in- 
dependent member banks of the United 
States for a uniform travel check spon- 
sored by the banks themselves which 
would be acceptable everywhere. At 
the time an agreement was made that 
Bankers Trust Company of New York 
would act as agent for the members in 
issuing these checks and under our joint 
efforts, and with the co-operation of 
thousands of banks both here and 
abroad, A. B. A. checks have come 
into general acceptance the world over.” 


Reproduction of the new A.B. A. travelers’ checks, which are exactly the size of 
the new United States currency. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, Phila- 
delphia, as of October 4, showed cap- 
ital of $6,500,000, surplus of $27,500,- 
000, undivided profits of $2,815,445, 
deposits of $138,130,167 and total re- 
sources of $183,715,058. The com- 


© sianx-storter 


C. S. W. Packarp 
President of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives and 

Granting Annuities, Philadelphia. 


pany has personal trust funds of $646,- 
299,033 and corporate trust funds of 
$1,812,787,264. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY AN- 
NOUNCES PROMOTIONS 


THE Irving Trust Company of New 
York has announced the following ap- 
pointments: Assistant secretary: Fred- 
erick Baker, George W. Boyd, Thomas 


E Clements, Charles G. Gambrell, 
George A. Jacoby, James P. Keely, H. 
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Miller Lawder, Nelson M. McKernan, 
Edmund S. Massel, Herman Schnapp 
and Walter E. Seibert; assistant resident 
counsel: Henry T. Hall and William A. 
Onderdonk; assistant auditor: Walter 
G. Vogel. 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 
FORTY YEARS OLD 


THE National Surety Company of New 
York has recently celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of its founding. It was or- 
ganized in 1889 as the surety depart- 
ment of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Trust Company of Kansas City and 
was reorganized in 1893 as the National 
Surety Company of Missouri. In 1897 
it was brought to New York and or- 
ganized under the laws of New York 
State. 


WILLIAM B. Joyce 


Chairman of the board of the National 
Surety Company, which celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary recently. 


During the entire first eight years of 
its existence it wrote less than $750,000 
in premiums while in the first nine 
months of 1929 its net premiums written 
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New main office of Manufacturers Trust Company, New York. 
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amounted to $14,180,831, an increase 
of $686,712 over the corresponding 
period in 1928. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST IN 
NEW MAIN OFFICE 


THE Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding last month 
by the opening of its new head office, 
at 55 Broad street, corner of Beaver. 
Executive offices of the bank and the 
headquarters staffs of the investment 
and foreign departments, have been 
moved to the new office. The office at 
149 Broadway will be continued as a 
unit in the company’s city-wide branch 
system. 

The new building was formerly the 
home of the Seaboard National Bank, 
and houses the forty-sixth unit of Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company in New 
York City. 

Citizens Trust Company, predecessor 
of Manufacturers Trust, was opened 
with capital of $500,000 and surplus 
of $125,000. Today the company has 
capital of $27,500,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $58,000,000 and re- 
sources of approximately half a billion 
dollars. 

Nathan Jonas, now chairman of the 
board, was president of Citizens Trust 
Company on its opening and has been 
the directing head of the institution 
during all of its corporate existence. 
Henry C. Von Elm replaced Mr. Jonas 
as president when the latter was elected 
chairman of the board. 


Epwarp W. RussELL 


Formerly assistant vice-president, who 
has been named vice-president of the 
Bank of America, N. A., New York. 
Mr. Russell will have charge of the 
bank's credit department. 


UNITED STATES TRUST HAS 
NEW OFFICERS 


THE United States Trust Company, 
New York, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Alton S. Keeler and William 
G. Green as vice-presidents; Henry B. 
Henze and Carl O. Sayward, assistant 
vice-presidents; Lloyd A. Waugh, as- 


sistant comptroller; and Henry E. 
Schaper, Harry M. Mansell and George 
F. Lee, assistant secretaries. 
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Impressive new home of the Chase National Bank, Pine and Nassau streets. 
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The Story of the Chase National 


Billion and a Half Dollar Institution Leads in Number of Accounts 
of Banks and Bankers 


tional Bank of New York extends 

back to 1877 when a group of 
five men met at 117 Broadway to or- 
ganize a national bank. The principal 
moving spirits were John Thompson 
and his son, Samuel, who had organ- 
ized the First National Bank of New 
York immediately after the passage of 
the National Bank Act in 1863. The 
Thompsons remained the active man- 
agers of the First National until 1877, 
when they sold their interest and deter- 
mined to launch a new financial insti- 
tution. 

John Thompson, who had begun his 
career as a school teacher, had never- 
theless been in Wall Street most of his 
life. At the time he organized the 
Chase National Bank. he was seventy- 
five years old. 

Prior to the National Bank Act, it 
will be remembered, state banks issued 
notes, and the value of these notes 
varied according to the soundness of 
the bank which issued them. This fact 
made it necessary for the public to 
protect itself, as far as possible, by 
keeping constantly informed of the cur- 
rent quotations on the various notes. 
John Thompson published a bank note 
reporter which was a reliable source of 
information on the value of the state 
bank currency and was in constant de- 
mand by bankers. 


Te genealogy of the Chase Na- 


HOW CHASE NATIONAL GOT ITS NAME 


Because the evils of the bank note 
situation were so apparent to John 
Thompson, it is natural that he should 
have been a great admirer and sup- 
porter of Salmon P. Chase, the man 
who finally abolished the evil and put 
the bank note currency of the United 
States on a uniform basis. 

Chase, Lincoln’s Secretary of the 


Treasury, came into office in 1861 and 
at once endeavored to get Congress to 
pass a national banking act by which 
a national system of banks would be 
created, regulated by the national Gov- 
ernment,:and given the power to issue 
notes, secured by Government bonds. 
This would have given a market for the 
Government bonds, which was sorely 
needed at that time, and have done 
away with the bewildering, unsafe, and 


: 





first permanent home of 
Chase National Bank. 


altogether obectionable practice of di- 


verse issues by state banks. Not until 
1863 did Chase’s fight for the unifica- 
tion of the banknote currency of the 
country meet with any measure of 
success. Then, at last, the National Bank 
Act was passed, though much modified, 
so that several years more were needed 
before its purpose was accomplished. 
Finally a sufficiently heavy tax was 
levied upon the issue of state banks to 
make it preferable for them to enter 
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the national system, and to bring about 
the demise of the state bank circulation. 

That is why John Thompson named 
his new financial institution the Chase 
National Bank. 


““JUST THE TIME TO START A BANK” 


As the country in 1877 had not by 
any means recovered from the economic 
dislocations caused by the Civil War, it 
was thought by many a poor time to 
start a new financial enterprise. Quot- 


ing from The Sun of September 15, 
1877, we learn Mr. Thompson’s atti- 
tude on this point: 


“Mr. John Thompson, the veteran, 
was asked yesterday if he didn’t think 
this rather a risky time to start such an 
enterprise. He said: ‘I have just come 
from the Dry Goods Bank, which is 
closing up its affairs. I told them there 
that this is just the time to start a 
bank. Everything is at the ebb. Every- 
thing has touched bottom and got as 
low as it can. If there be any change 
at all it must be for the better. A 
bank which has no real estate, not a 
debt in the world, no law suits, and 
plenty of cash need fear nothing.’ ” 
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The first statement of condition was 
issued by the Chase National Bank on 
December 2, 1877. It showed deposits 
of $615,686.74, with total resources 
amounting to $1,042,009.25. 


““TELEPHONE A NUISANCE” 


The bank’s first permanent home was 
at 104 Broadway. It occupied the first 
floor of the high-stooped, three-story- 
and-basement building which then stood 
just below the corner of Pine street and 
Broadway. Here one might see the 
venerable John Thompson any day ‘up 
to three o'clock, for he was a hard 
worker and constant in attendance at 
the bank in spite of his seventy-five 
years. But at three o'clock regularly 
he started for home, taking the Madison 
avenue stage, which was one of the 
principal methods of transportation “up- 
town” in those days before the trolley 
cars, elevated railways or subways were 
known. 

The telephone was a very new in- 
vention at the time the Chase was 
opened, but when it began to come into 
general business use an instrument was 
installed at the bank. After a month, 


French Huguenot Church which in 1704 occupied the present site of the 
Chase National Bank. - 
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New York Clearing House Association Building occupied by 
the Chase National Bank from 1895 to 1915. 


however, it was summarily removed, 
for John Thompson averred, in no un- 


certain terms, that it was “a damn 
nuisance, with all the brokers calling up 
for loans at three o'clock.” Needless to 
say, it was later reinstalled. The Chase 
today uses approximately 1500 tele- 
phone instruments in New York. 
Business increased steadily, and in 
January, 1884, with a capital of $300,- 
000, surplus of $250,000, undivided 
profits of over $8000, and total deposits 
of $6,096,326, it was manifest that 
John Thompson had been right in esti- 
mating his ability to start a bank suc- 
cessfully in the depressed year of 1877. 


NEW QUARTERS NECESSARY 


On May 1, 1887, the bank moved to 
new quarters at 15 Nassau street, cor- 
ner of Pine street. This was a simple 
process in those days, compared with 
the task of moving a great bank today. 
“The eighteen clerks put everything in 
hand trucks,” related one of them many 
years later, “and moved around in 
a few hours. Once installed in these 
new quarters they seemed so large we 
had to spend much of our time finding 


each other!” The location here was 
particularly convenient as the upper 
floors of the building were occupied by 
the Clearing House. 

Although in 1887 the eighteen clerks 
“had to look around to find one 
another” in the quarters at 15 Nassau 
street, only a few years had elapsed be- 
fore it became necessary to rent addi- 
tional space on Pine street. This in 
turn became overcrowded, and when 
the Clearing House built its handsome 
marble edifice at 83 Cedar street, the 
ground floor and basement of which 
were available as banking rooms, the 
Chase National Bank accompanied the 
Clearing House to its new home. In 
December, 1895, the bank occupied its 
new quarters. 


EXPANSION UNDER ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


Most rapid expansion of the Chase 
National Bank has come under the 
leadership of Albert H. Wiggin, the 
present chairman of the board. Oddly 
enough, Mr. Wiggin was for five years 
vice-president of the National Park 
Bank, and also served in the same ca- 
pacity with the Mutual Bank, both in- 
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57 Broadway, head office of the Chase National Bank from 1915 to 1928. 


stitutions since merged with the Chase. 
He began his career in New England 
as an assistant national bank examiner 
in the Boston district. At the age of 
29 he was elected vice-president of the 
Eliot National Bank of Boston, which 
position he held until he went to New 
York to join the National Park Bank. 
His connection with the Chase National 
Bank dates from 1904 when he was 
elected vice-president and director. 
Under Mr. Wiggin’s administration 
the Chase National Bank’s policy of 
expansion through mergers began in 
1921 with the acquisition of the Metro- 
politan Bank. In 1925 three foreign 
branches—one in Cuba and two in 
Panama—were purchased from _ the 


American Foreign Banking Corporation 
and following this came the consolida- 
tion of the Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, the Mutual Bank, and the 
Garfield National Bank into the Chase 
organization and, of course, most re- 
cently the National Park Bank 


A SECURITY AFFILIATE 


In June, 1917, the Chase Securities 
Corporation was formed with a capital 
of $2,000,000. This has since grown to 
be one of the great influences in Amer- 
ican finance with capital funds in ex’ 
cess of $100,000,000 and offices in 
twenty-one cities. 

The first institution to be added 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


Chairman of the board 


to the Chase was the Metropolitan 


Bank on November 28, 1921. The 
Metropolitan, itself, was the product 
of a number of mergers. After its 
organization in 1905, it absorbed three 
institutions, the National Shoe and 
Leather Bank, whose existence dated 
back to 1852, the Hamilton Trust Com- 
pany, established in 1897, and the 
Maiden Lane National Bank, organized 
in 1904. 

The absorption of the Metropolitan 
brought the Chase its first branches, 
seven in number. Prior to that time, 
the bank was operated entirely under 
one roof. 


THE MECHANICS & METALS BANK 
The Mechanics & Metals National 


Bank, also the product of a number of 
Mergers, traced its ancestry back to 


Chase National Bank. 


March 23, 1810, when the state of 
New York approved the Mechanics’ 
Bank of the City of New York. Spon- 
sors for the new bank were the Gen- 
eral Society of Mechanics and Trades- 
men, an organization of great strength 
and influence in the period following 
the Revolutionary War. The motive 
in establishing the bank was “to be 
conducive to the more successful con- 
ducting of the manufactories of the 
city.” The bank started with seven 
members of the board who should be 
chosen from the General Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen, whose presi- 
dent was an ex-officio member of the 
board. 

For many years the Mechanics’ Bank 
was noted for receiving larger deposits 
and paying more checks than any bank 
in New York City. In 1834 its loans 
and discounts reached $4,199,218, an 
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JoHN McHucH 
Chairman of the executive committee of the Chase National 


amount greater than that of any bank 
in the state. 


LED IN ORGANIZING N. Y. CLEARING 


HOUSE 


In 1852 the Mechanics’ Bank with 
four others began settling their daily 
balances with one another in certificates 
issued by the Mechanics’ Bank. The 
following year, at a call from officers of 
the Mechanics’ Bank, a meeting of bank 
officers was held to consider the matter 
of systemized check clearings, and in 
October, 1853, the New York Clearing 
House Association was established. 

Following the passage of the National 
Bank Act, the Mechanics’ Bank decided 
to enter the national system, and on 
May 27, 1865, it became the Mechanics’ 
National Bank. 


ank. 


A succession of consolidations with 
the Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank, the National Copper Bank, the 
Fourth National Bank, the New York 
Produce Exchange Bank, and the Lin- 
coln Trust Company created an in- 
stitution which brought to the Chase 
National Bank in 1926 additional re- 
sources amounting to over $387,000,- 
000. The two chief officers of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
Gates W. McGarrah and John Mc: 
Hugh, became, respectively, chairman 
of the executive committee and presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank. Mr. 
McGarrah later resigned to become 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, while Mr. McHugh has 
succeeded to the position of chairman 
of the executive committee. The merger 


with the Mechanics & Metals National 
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CuHarLes §S. McCain 
President of the Chase National Bank. 


Bank brought to the Chase thirteen ad- 
ditional branches, making a total of 
twenty at that time in Greater New 
York. 

The Mutual Bank, which merged 
with the Chase on December 28, 1927, 
was chartered in 1889 and opened its 
doors for business in February, 1890. 
It is at present operated as the Mutual 
Branch of the Chase at 149 West 33rd 
Street. 

The Garfield National Bank was or- 
ganized in 1881 in the Midtown dis- 
trict. Located where Broadway crosses 
Fifth avenue, the Garfield branch is a 
valuable addition to the Chase or- 
ganization. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


In July, 1929, through the acquisition 
of practically all of the stock of the 


American Express Company, that vast 
organization with 85 offices and ap- 
proximately 4000 officers and employes 
throughout all parts of the world be- 
came afhliated with the Chase National 
Bank. 
NEW MAIN OFFICE NECESSARY 

Meanwhile the head office of the 
Chase National Bank was located at 
57 Broadway. Due to the growth of 
the bank, these quarters became inade- 
quate and after the merger with the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank it 
was determined to construct a new 
banking home on the site occupied by 
that institution. The new building, 
thirty-eight stories in height, was com- 
pleted in August, 1928. It is some- 
what of a departure from the usual 
style of bank construction, the main 
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Ropert L. CLarKson 
Vice-chairman of the board of the Chase National Bank. 


floor being given over entirely to ofh- 


cers. quarters. The tellers’ counters, 
on other floors, are all “cageless,” which 
gives the bank a thoroughly modernistic 
appearance throughout. Even though 
the building is scarcely more than a 
year old, space requirements have grown 
so rapidly that adjoining property has 
been purchased. Thus the bank which 
in 1887 moved around the corner in 
hand trucks has grown to be one of 
the largest financial institutions in the 
world with world-wide connections and 
ramifications. 
CHASE-NATIONAL PARK MERGER 
On August 26 of this year, after 
more than six weeks of careful planning 
and preliminary work, the merger of 
the National Park Bank of New York 
with the Chase National Bank was 


completed. The consolidated institu- 
tion operates under the name and 
charter of the Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York. 

Albert H. Wiggin, the executive 
head of the Chase National Bank for 
many years, continues as chairman of 
the board and John McHugh continues 
as chairman of the executive committee. 
Charles S. McCain, formerly president 
of the National Park Bank, is president, 
and Robert L. Clarkson, formerly 
president of the Chase,. is vice-chairman 
of the board. All officers and employes 
have been retained. 

Mr. McCain, the new president of 
the enlarged Chase National Bank, 
began his banking career in Arkansas, 
and went to New York as vice-presi 
dent of the National Park Bank from 
the Bankers Trust Company of Little 
Rock,-of which he was president and 
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one of the founders. In October, 1927, 
following the death of John H. Fulton, 
Mr. McCain was elected president of 
the Park. 

The condensed financial statement, 
published on October 4, the first official 
call since the merger, revealed that the 
total resources of the enlarged Chase 
National Bank were $1,539,092,895. 
The combined capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits were $241,204,050, 
while deposits totaled $1,132,828,983. 
This does not include the Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation, whose capital funds 
are in excess of $100,000,000. 

The Chase National Bank now en- 
joys the distinction of having a larger 
number of accounts of banks and 
bankers than any other New York 
bank. 

ITS RAPID GROWTH 


The rapid growth of the bank is 
shown in the following table of re- 
sources by ten year periods since 1897, 
the year of organization: 
Year Total resources 


1,042,009.25 
9,489,346.24 
36,239,476.68 
105,096,072.52 
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422,460,081.73 
1,001,292,727.31 
1,539,092,895.19 


PARK BANK TO REMAIN OPEN 


The banking house of the National 
Park Bank at 214 Broadway has be- 
come the National Park Branch of the 
Chase National Bank. Many local 
accounts remain at the branch, although 
accounts of banks and bankers have 
been transferred to the main office of 
the Chase at Pine and Nassau streets. 

The branch, along with four others 
formerly operated by the National Park 
Bank, gives the Chase twenty-seven 
branches in metropolitan New York, 
in addition to its foreign branches in 
Havana, Cristobal, and Panama City. 
Offices are also maintained in London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Rome. 

The consolidation of the National 
Park Bank with the Chase marks an- 
other step in a series of mergers which 
has contributed to making the Chase 
the second largest national bank and 
the third largest financial institution 
in America, though in point of years 
it is still one of the younger banks in 
New York. 


Earnings of 634 Companies Up 20.45 
Per Cent. 


trial corporations, 180 railroads 

and 95 utilities for nine months, 
and 88 telephone and telegraph com- 
panies for eight months, amounted to 
$3,204,524,686 compared with $2,660,- 
426,929 for the same companies in the 
corresponding periods of 1928, an ag- 
gregate increase of 20.45 per cent., ac- 
cording to a compilation from published 
financial statements by Ernst & Ernst, 
accountants. This survey follows a 
preliminary study issued by Ernst & 
Ernst at the end of October. 

For 271 industrials, the compilation 
shows aggregate net earnings of $1,332,- 
464,611, which is 27.04 per cent. 
greater than in nine months of last year. 
For 180 railroads, net operating in- 


[est net earnings of 271 indus- 


come was in the aggregate 17 per cent. 
greater. For 95 utilities, earnings were 
17.48 per cent. greater. For 88 tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, com- 
paring eight months, earnings were 7.21 
per cent. greater. 

“A comparison of the third quarter 
with the second quarter can be made 
for a group of 224 industrials, for which 
comparative figures are available. These 
companies had total net earnings 15.77 
per cent. higher than for the third 
quarter of 1928, but 5.72 per cent. 
lower than for the second quarter of 
1929. Since 1928 and particularly the 
latter part was a period of record ac- 
tivity in business, the third quarter gain 
this year over last year represents a 
rather remarkable showing.” 





Cahill Suggests Plan to Check Loans 


on Stocks 


limiting collateral loans to 75 per 
cent. of security valuations as de- 
termined by actual earnings instead of 
stock market prices has been proposed 
for all commercial banks of the country 
by M. H. Cahill, president Plaza Trust 


[iii a uniform policy be adopted 


MICHAEL H. CAHILL 


President Plaza Trust Company, New 
York. 


Company of New York and former 
president of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association. The American Bank- 
ers Association was suggested by him as 
the logical medium for sponsoring such 
a move. 

“If the banks of the country, acting 
as a unit, would adopt a definite loan- 
ing policy,” said Mr. Cahill, “under 
which they would not extend a collat- 
eral loan in excess of 75 to 80 per cent. 
of the value of the security offered, as 
determined by appraisal based on the 
previous quarterly statement of earn- 
ings, the appraisal not to exceed twenty 
1070 


times the net earnings, it would ipso 
facto stabilize the market level of se- 
curities and prevent the purchase of 
speculative values on credit. 

“Such a policy on the part of the 
banks would stabilize security values 
on a basis where their purchase price 
bears a direct relation to earnings, and 
it would regulate credits to a point 
where a 25 per cent. margin would be 
sufficient because based on actual and 
not on fictitious values. While it might 
not do away with speculation entirely, 
it would very definitely prevent rash 
speculation with borrowed funds. 

“While there were a number of con- 
tributing factors leading up to the re- 
cent break, the major cause of the col- 
lapse was the rash and reckless pur- 
chasing of fictitious values on credit. It 
was not merely that securities were pur- 
chased at levels far beyond their sound 
investment values as measured by earn- 
ings, but the fact that such purchases 
were made on borrowed capital. 

“Unified bank action as_ suggested 
would prevent unwarranted speculation 
through the medium of brokers’ marginal 
accounts because it would limit the 
ability of brokerage firms and bankers 
to borrow funds to finance their cus 
tomers’ accounts on any but a sound 
investment basis. The man of small 
means would be protected because he 
would be unable to speculate with bor- 
rowed funds. A stock market collapse 
of any magnitude would be impossible 
because security values would be stabil- 
ized to a point where they would never 
reach a dangerous inflation level. A 
policy of this kind would also tre- 
mendously strengthen our entire credit 
situation, as it would place every bank 
stock in the country on a basis where 
they would be backed by securities that 
were sound from an investment stand- 
point and therefore liquid. 

“The American Bankers Association 
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would seem to be the logical medium to 
organize the banks of this country on a 
unified policy of this kind and secure 
their co-operation. If the banks of 
New York City alone, through the 
Clearing House Association, were to 
adopt such a policy, the rest of the 
banks throughout the country would 
undoubtedly follow. 

“The bankers of the country should 
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take the initiative to prevent the ever 
threatening stock market panic or we 
will find ourselves facing drastic and 
perhaps radical legislation to eliminate 
the evil. Remedial legislation to cure 
the speculation evil has been .threaten- 
ing for some time in Washington and 
some of the bills suggested have been 
arbitrary in character and far from con- 
structive.” 


Equitable Trust Holds Trust Development 
Conference 


BOUT 100 officials from out-of- 
A: banks and trust companies 
and several hundred New York 
life insurance underwriters attended the 
sessions of the trust development con- 
ference at the Astor Hotel, October 21, 
22, 23. This conference, which was 
held under the auspices of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, won 
generally favorable comment from those 
who attended. 

In addition to addresses by prominent 
insurance company officials, the confer- 
ence included a complete presentation 
of the methods pursued by the Equitable 
Trust Company in developing its in- 
surance trust program. 

Participants in the conference were 
welcomed at the opening session by 
Arthur W. Loasby, chairman of the 
board of the Equitable Trust Company, 
who expressed the opinion that there 
should be more frequent meetings at 
which representatives of trust companies 
and life insurance companies might dis- 
cuss together the important question of 
estate conservation, in which they are 
mutually interested. 

“In the last ten or fifteen years,” 
said Mr. Loasby, “the trust companies 
—and I am not speaking particularly of 
New York trust companies because they 
have always been more highly developed 
in this field of endeavor—but the trust 
companies throughout the country, have 
made great progress in the handling of 


estates. It seems to me that this is the 
beginning of a great movement for the 
creation and the conservation of wealth. 

“See what it will mean if through 
efforts of this kind the trust officers 
throughout this land can understand 
the insurance man’s business and, not 
for direct profit but for the benefit of 
the whole cause, urge the purchase of 
life insurance, and the insurance man 
in turn urge the creation of life insur- 
ance trusts. It will lead to great de- 
velopment and the great conservation 
of wealth.” 

That the present life value of all 
citizens of the United States, based on 
their earning power, is reckoned by 
economists at two trillion four hundred 
billion dollars ($2,400,000,000,000) was 
asserted by Stephen J. McMahon, mem- 
ber of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals, in an address Wednesday 
night at the banquet which was the 
climax of the conference. 

“Only 4 per cent. of this tremendous 
sum representing the economic value of 
American lives is protected by life in- 
surance,” Mr. McMahon said. ‘“How- 
ever,” he said, “the amount of life in- 
surance being written is increasing at a 
rate better than twelve billion dollars a 
year, and at the current rate at least 
two hundred and fifty billion dollars of 
life insurance should be recorded by 
1939. A few years ago the per capita 
of insurance written was $500. Today 
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it is better than $1500 and at the same 
rate it should surprise no one to find 
it between $2000 and $2500 per capita 
within ten years. 

“Not so many years ago most of the 
wealth of this country was in compara- 
tively few hands. Today the number 
of those living from hand to mouth has 
been greatly reduced and is being fur- 
ther reduced at an amazingly rapid rate. 
This presents a totally different phase 
of economic growth. Our country is 
no longer a land of economic paupers, 
but rather a land of small capitalists, 
each one trying to preserve what he 
owns and to ascertain ways and means 
of increasing his capital to pass it on 
to his dependents. Formerly few people 
understood the ways and means of 
creating estates and the advantages of 
conserving the estates thus created. To- 
day most of us are better informed on 
these subjects. It may be said that we 
are beginning to be in fact ‘estate con- 
scious.” ”” 

Reuben A. Lewis, Jr., executive man- 


ager Trust Company Division, Amer- 


ican Bankers Association, in his ad- 
dress before the conference said: “To- 
day the life insurance trust is regarded 
as the fastest growing form of trust 
service. There is perhaps no better 
way to tell you of the sweeping strides 
that the life insurance trust has made 
than to give you the high lights of two 
national surveys. The first national 
survey to determine the amount of in- 
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surance deposited under trust agreement 
was conducted in the spring of 1928. 
A questionnaire was sent out to more 
than 3000 institutions, embracing all 
trust companies and banks with active 
trust departments. They were requested 
to state the number of insurance trust 
agreements and the total amount of in- 
surance deposited under these for the 
years 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924 and 1923. 

“Returns to the questionnaire were 
made by more than 1500 banks and 
trust companies but only about 400 re- 
ported at that time having obtained life 
insurance trusts. The total amount of 
insurance reported for 1923 was $28, 
842,954 and $32,907,801 for 1924. It 
was in 1925 that the movement started 
showing real results, as $64,795,650 was 
reported for that year; $138,005,667 
for 1926 and $276,785,000 for 1927. 
As it was known that not all of the 
trust companies and banks which had 
been named as trustee under insurance 
trust agreements responded to the 
questionnaire, it is only fair to state 
that these totals were most conservative. 

“The second annual survey disclosed 
that more than $700,000,000 in life in- 
surance had been deposited under trust 
agreements during 1928 and it is be 
lieved that the results for 1929 will be 
even better than for the preceding year. 
From these figures, it may be estimated 
that more than $2,000,000,000 in life 
insurance will have been brought within 
the protection of trust agreements by 
the end of the present year.” 





Noise Control and Banking 
Efficiency 


By JoHN S. PARKINSON 
Staff Engineer Johns-Manville Corporation 


HE banker of today occupies a 
"[ aniaus position in the world of 

affairs. From the days when the 
money lenders of Florence and Milan 
were viewed with envy and suspicion 
by their fellow men, the attitude of the 
world at large has passed through pro- 
found changes, until the present day 
finds the banker a most respected and 
admired member of our modern so- 
ciety. He may not always be infallible 
in his judgment, but it can be said quite 
truthfully that the average business man 
pays rather more than ordinary atten- 
tion to the example which he sets. The 
recent signal services of prominent 
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Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


bankers on the reparations commission 
have provided an excellent illustration of 
the place which the banking profession 
can and does occupy in the world’s es- 
teem. It follows, therefore, that when 
an occasion arises which requires from 
the business world a somewhat new 
point of view and a radical change in 
procedure, the most natural thing is to 
expect the banker to take the lead. Such 
an occasion has arisen, and it presents a 
problem which, though it may seem 
trivial to a casual observer, is of real 
magnitude. 

The problem is the control of sound. 
Consider for a moment what a tre- 


The ceiling panels and soffits of the main 
beams are finished in Nashkote acoustical treatment. 


The ceiling panels bear elaborate 


decorations painted directly on the acoustical surface. 
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Union Trust Company, Detroit, with elaborate ceiling decorations painted directly 
on acoustical material. 
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First National Bank of Chicago in which the ceilings of the offices on the mezzanine 


floor are treated with acoustical materials to prevent noises of book-keeping and adding 
machines from carrying to the main banking room. 


mendously important role in our lives 
sound plays. Used in speech it enables 
us to exchange information. Through 
the medium of music it supplies one of 
the most exquisite forms of creative art. 
It serves variously as an instrument of 
offense and defense, as a means of 
warning, an expression of joy, the in- 
spiration to work and to play, and so 
forth. But like nearly every other use- 
ful and desirable thing, unless properly 
controlled it becomes a tyrant instead of 
a servant. Indeed, those very sounds 
which are so important—the warning of 
automobile horns, of street car bells, 
foghorns, policemen’s whistles, etc.— 
often produce a confusion in direct con- 
trast to the purpose they are designed 
to serve. In places of business the noise 
of conversation, the ringing of tele- 
phones, the summons of buzzers, etc., act 
as a serious deterrent to concentration 
and efficiency, and added to this are a 
vast assortment of wholly unnecessary 
sounds such as typewriter and adding 


machine noises, squeaking chairs, and 
the like. In their cumulative effect these 
noises present serious problems. It is 
really only another one of the problems 
brought in the wake of the industrial 
revolution, but other more important 
economic adjustments have been so 
pressing that many obvious facts have 
been overlooked. The importance of 
correct lighting, the value of heat in- 
sulation, the benefit of refrigerating and 
humidifying systems are all matters of 
very recent recognition. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that this vicious prob- 
lem of noise has escaped the attention 
of employers until the last decade. 


QUALITIES CREATING STRONG BANK 


But that it can no longer be over- 
looked is, as has been said, apparent. 
Let us consider it for a moment in its 
relation to those qualities which con- 
stitute a strong banking institution. 
They may be listed. in some such man- 
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ner as the following—efficiency of man- 
agement, absolute trustworthiness in 
business and in personal matters, an 
alert and capable personnel, the ability 
to keep abreast of the times and to fol- 
low the shifting pattern of commerce, 
adequate financial backing, and a well 
balanced financial structure. These 
various qualities are interdependent and 
might be differently outlined, but this 
classification will serve as a basis for 
study. 

First, efficiency of management. There 
was a time when men scoffed at the 
doctors and the psychologists, insisting 
that they could always get results by 
sheer will power and concentrated en- 
ergy. And very often they did. But 
in the modern world each organization 
is so nicely adjusted, and such a high 
degree of efficiency is exacted from each 
member, that the old hard driving 
methods break down. Employers are 
forced to study their employes’ needs, 
their capabilities, their idiosyncrasies. 
Thus, when a well known psychologist 
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discovered recently that noise above a 
certain level was almost sure to produce 
the fear-reaction, business men gave 
heed, where fifty years ago they would 
have laughed. When the same investi- 
gator (Dr. Donald A. Laird of Colgate 
University) proved that because of the 
damaging effect of this reaction the out- 
put of experienced typists was reduced 
5 per cent. in a reverberant room, his 
discoveries did not go unheeded. It is 
estimated that more than two million 
dollars will be spent this year for office 
quieting only, and at the present rate 
of increase, this figure should be doubled 
next year. 

In no institution is such a premium 
placed on speed and accuracy as in a 
banking house. It is true that every 
possible means of checking by machine 
is utilized, but in the final analysis the 
human factor predominates. A door 
slamming or a telephone bell ringing 
may cause an employe to push the 
wrong key quite involuntarily, and an 
endless chain of mistakes occurs. Again, 
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Acoustical treatment in the offices of Prince & Whitely, Chicago, consists of Sana- 
coustic tile, made of perforated metal panels filled with rock wool. 
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All the ceiling panels between beams in the Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New York, 
are finished in Nashkote acoustical material. 


eficient procedure depends on direct 
and rapid communication. In the aver- 
age brokerage firm this phase of the 
problem assumes its greatest importance. 
Interfering noises exact an astounding 
toll of mistakes from both operators and 
customers. One large Toledo firm, 
specialists in rapid communication, 
found that by properly treating their 
telephone room to reduce miscellaneous 
noise, the number of repeat calls was 
reduced from 54 out of 100 to 12 out 
of 100. 


TRUSTWORTHINESS 


The second important qualification 
mentioned was absolute trustworthiness. 
Every bank takes pains to provide an 
atmosphere of dignity and reserve, be- 
cause it conveys to the customer an in- 
stinctive feeling of solidity and reliabil- 
ity. Regardless of how much routine 
there is in ordinary banking procedure, 
to each customer and client the trans- 
actions are of vital personal importance. 
Noise of any kind seems outrageous. 
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One can’ hardly imagine exchanging 
confidences on a subway or in the 
center of Times Square. Nor does the 
atmosphere of many banks—re-echoing 
terrazzo floors, steel cages and marble 
and hard plaster walls—approach the 
quiet dignity desired. It is of interest 
to note that in an ordinary bank where 
the noise level is twenty sensation units, 
which is really more quiet than aver- 
age, a man talking across a desk to an 
official four feet away could be heard 
forty feet away if the noise should be 
hushed suddenly. If the noise level 
were forty sensation units, a condition 
which is not at all impossible at certain 
times of day, a voice level sufficient to 
penetrate the surrounding sound would 
carry 400 feet in a quiet place. Even 
if the voice were subdued so that the 
speaker was required to bend over 
within six inches of the listener's ear, a 
sudden complete hush would make the 
words audible fifty feet away. This 
means that the client is forced to undue 
effort in order to make himself under- 


stood, and that fluctuating noise levels 
prevent any sort of confidential com- 
munication. 

A very interesting illustration of this 
effect was staged in a recent lecture by 
R. F. Norris of the Burgess Labora- 


tories. A noise of a loudness equal to 
that which occurs at the intersection of 
34th street and 6th avenue was gen- 
erated in the lecture room and each 
member of the audience was requested 
to start a.conversation with his neigh- 
bor. When the noise was suddenly 
shut off, the babel of voices in the hall 
was almost overwhelming! Each per- 
son, in a strenuous effort to make him- 
self understood, had raised his voice al- 
most to a shout. This is an extreme 
case, but a very similar condition pre- 
vails in nearly every modern place of 
business. With so many workers 
grouped together and so much business 
to be transacted, it is inevitable that a 
vast amount of noise and confusion will 
result unless steps are taken to absorb 
this excess sound. 
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ALERT AND CAPABLE PERSONNEL 


Returning again to the various quali- 
fications mentioned for a_ successful 
banking house, the third one listed is an 
alert and capable personnel. It may 
not be at once apparent what connec: 
tion this has with our present discus- 
sion but a little thought will convince 
the reader that there is a connection. 
Only by providing correct working con- 
ditions can the employer maintain alert- 
ness and efficiency. The experiment by 
Doctor Laird mentioned previously is 
an apt illustration of this fact. It is 
obviously poor management to bring to- 
gether a carefully chosen body of 
skilled employes, and then place them in 
a situation where they cannot work to 
their full efficiency. 

It is significant, too, that whereas 
these experiments show only a 5 per 
cent. decrease in the rate of output, the 
consumption of energy was much 
greater under noisy conditions. We 
read, for example, that under quiet con- 
ditions the workers consumed 52 per 
cent. more energy than when at rest, 
whereas under noisy conditions the per- 
centage of energy increase was 71 per 
cent. Another well known authority, 
Dr. John B. Morgan of Northwestern 
University, says: “No test will give the 
true effect of a situation upon a 
worker unless some check is obtained on 
the amount of effort exerted. 

If we have an engine running a certain 
piece of machinery at a certain speed 
when it is well oiled, and then instead 
of oil put sand on the bearing, the 
governor of the engine may see that it 
gets more steam and the speed remains 
unchanged; but we cannot conclude, be- 
cause the speed is the same, that the 
sand is as good a lubricant as the oil.” 
In other words, surface conditions may 
deceive the employer into thinking that 
his staff is operating smoothly, while an 
actual study shows that the work is be- 
ing done only at the cost of a terrific 
energy consumption. Little things may 
indicate this condition—headaches, petty 
mistakes, “three o'clock fatigue,” fail- 
ures in punctuality, etc. Furthermore, 
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these all are reflected in the morale of 
the workers, in their attitude toward 
extra work, in their moods, and in their 
alertness. To have an alert and ca- 
pable personnel, employers must see to 
it that constant sources of noise and 
distraction are not wearing down the 
fine edge of the morale. 

It has been said that the successful 
banker must keep abreast of the times 
and demonstrate his ability to follow 
the trend of the day. It has been shown, 
too, that the general public expects this. 
and often awaits the bankers’ lead in 
these matters. As a matter of fact, the 
success of a banker in attracting sufh- 
cient capital to form a secure financial 
structure depends on his convincing the 
public and his fellow bankers that he 
has this ability. The modern trend of 
thought is no longer to treat this prob- 
lem of noise lightly. There has always 


heen a psychological difficulty here— 
from the baby’s rattle to the blare of 
the charivari, and from the pounding of 
the tom-toms to the shrieking welcome 


of the harbor tugs, noise of all sorts has 
been regarded as an innocent expression 
of enthusiasm or the spirit of the mo- 
ment. It is hard to show that in- 
dividual noises, no more malicious per- 
haps than the drumming of fingers on 
a desk, are in their cumulative effect a 
real source of injury. But any mortal 
who has had to struggle against the in- 
cessant heavy curtain of noise which 
affects the average large office will tes- 
tify to the toll it exacts on nerves and 
spirit. The most innocent passerby be- 
comes an active enemy, each telephone 
bell becomes an imp of Satan. Let any 
person who thinks noise is merely a 
complex or a delusion try setting off an 
alarm clock at four o'clock in the after- 
noon of a hard day. His life would not 
be worth the proverbial red cent! 
Sound builds up in a room by mul- 
tiple reflection from walls, floor and ceil- 
ing. The train of sound waves set in 
motion by a typewriter, for example, 
travels outward at the tremendous rate 
of 1120 feet per second. In the merest 
fraction of a second it has undergone 
dozens of reflections from surrounding 
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surfaces, and the room, so quiet a mo- 
ment before, has become a bedlam of 
sound waves traveling in every con- 
ceivable direction. This state of affairs 
is further aggravated by the remarkable 
reflecting properties which the standard 
interior finishes possess. Those beauti- 
ful hard, permanent walls and floors 
which have so many advantages in 
other ways, are particularly ill-adapted 
to sound-absorption. Hard plaster, 
marble, tile, linoleum, etc., reflect from 
97 to 99 per cent. of the sound which 
strikes them. The result is that the 
average office worker is surrounded on 
every side by surfaces which hurl the 
sound back upon him with an efficiency 
which is almost malignant. 

Such coefficients of reflection would 
be considered phenomenal if the medium 
were light instead of sound. Few, if 
any, mirrors reflect as much light as 
these surfaces do sound. Suppose, for 
a moment, that a man were placed in a 
room whose walls, floor and ceiling 
were constructed of great, highly pol- 
ished mirrors. Then picture what that 
room would be if a dozen powerful 
searchlights were turned on. The myr- 
iad reflections and cross reflections 
would be dazzling, blinding. And yet 
that is just the situation to which the 
ear is exposed in many modern offices. 
The sounds are often as intense or more 
intense relatively than the searchlights 
of which we spoke. The writer has 
measured the intensity in offices where 
the noise approached even the unbear- 
able racket of a subway train. 


CURE IS SIMPLE 


Fortunately, these very factors which 
render sound in interiors particularly 
annoying also make the cure of this 
condition comparatively simple. It is 
obvious that if we can by some means 
make walls and ceiling sound absorbers 
instead of sound reflectors the prob- 
lem is solved. Workers have been en- 
gaged in this development for the last 
two decades, and now it is possible to 
install sound absorbent interior finishes 
which possess all the qualities of perma- 
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nence, fire resistance, rigidity, etc., 
which the old sound reflectors possessed. 
Some of the newest of these materials 
absorb as high as 75 per cent. of the 
sound which strikes them. They are 
available in metal, stone, and sand 
plaster finishes and vary in decorative 
effect from a simple ivory enamel to 
the most ornate of silver and gold leaf 
effects. It is even possible to buy 
acoustical finishes which may be re- 
moved and taken from place to place 
as the owner changes offices. 

The underlying principle of all these 
materials is porosity. They contain 
thousands of minute pores which trap 
the vibrating molecules in the sound 
wave and convert this energy into heat. 
The effect of the installation of these 
materials in the average noisy office is 
little short of remarkable. The sound 
is muffled—it loses its harsh, strident 
quality, and its intensity can be re- 
duced from 75 to 90 per cent. The 
instantaneous relief obtained is some- 
what similar to the effect which one ex- 
periences when a train emerges from a 
tunnel. The incessant din back and 


forth from close confining walls is sud- 
denly eliminated, and the ensuing quiet 
is a startling contrast. 

The problem, then, is simple of solu- 
tion. Once faced and recognized, like 
many other bogies, it loses its terrors. 
It only remains to study the conditions 
and where necessary to apply the solu- 
tion. The banking profession is so com- 
pletely dependent on a quiet atmosphere 
and good working conditions for the 
reliability and accuracy which they de- 
mand, that it seems only logical for 
them to take these steps. Hundreds of 
banks throughout the country have al- 
ready done so, but there are a great 
many more with conditions as bad or 
worse which should be remedied. Cus- 
tomers and employes will benefit 
equally, and the profitableness of the in- 
vestment should be obvious. We ven- 
ture to predict that the banking house 
of the future will have an atmosphere 
of quiet efficiency which would be a 
revelation to the present-day business 
man, and which will help tremendously 
to justify its position as the keystone of 
modern business. 


Effect of Stock Crash Shown in Index 


of Security Prices 


FFECT of the recent stock crash 
3 is shown by a decrease of 12.5 

points in average levels of 103 
representative stocks according to the 
monthly index of security prices pub- 
lished by the New York Trust Com- 
pany. 

Public utilities showed the largest de- 
crease in stock prices, the shares of ten 
companies falling 59.6 points. Stocks 
of ten copper companies fell 16.4 points. 
Five tobacco companies, which gained 
7.3 points, recorded the only increase. 


The index for all stocks is 6.5 points 
below the average on December 31, 
1928, motor and rubber shares record- 
ing the greatest declines. 

This heavy decrease was accompanied 
by better conditions in the bond market. 
The average price of sixty-one bonds, 
representing six major classifications, 
rose .44 of a point during the month, 
Liberty and Treasury bonds advanced 
1.86 points, and railroad bonds increased 
by 1.33 points. The price index for 
bonds as a whole was 2.1 points lower 
than at the beginning of the year. 





Examples of Recent Bank Building 
Operations 


New building of the main office of the Fifth Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as it will appear after additions are built. 
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New midtown office of G. L. 
Ohrstrom & Co., Inc., New 
York, in the new 400 Madi- 
son avenue building. Wood- 
work is of oak in Old En- 
glish style, the walls being 
paneled. The ceiling is of 
rough brown stucco. 
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The new head: office sf the Mitsui Bank, Tokio, is of Inada granite in a modern 
adaptation of the Roman classical style. 


The main banking room covers the entire first floor of the new Mitsui head office 

building, being 330 feet long and 145 feet wide. Its walls and columns are of Italian 

Botticino marble while the base and floor are of Roman travertine, levanto and black 
and gold marble. 
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Baron Mitsui’s private office in the new Mitsui Bank building, Tokio. 


Fifth floor dining room in the new head office building of the Mitsui Bank, Tokio. 
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Interior of the safe deposit vault, Mitsui Bank, Tokio. 


Entrance to the bank security vault on the first floor of the Mitsui Bank, Tokio. The 
vaults were manufactured and installed OL the Mosler Safe Company, of Hamilton, 
io. 
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Interior view of the new home of the Pelham National Bank, Pelham, N. Y. The 
floor is done in Travertine marble and the counter screen bases are in black and gold 


marble. 


one of the most attractive main 


The screen, check desks, railings, grilles etc. are all done in bronze. 
entrance lobby and vestibule are lined with Botticino marble. 
tion wood beams with polychrome decorations. 
banking rooms in Westchester County. 


The 
The ceiling is of imita- 
The whole combination gives this bank 
Holmes & 


Winslow, bank architects of New York, designed the building. 


Coming Bankers’ Conventions 


AMERICAN BANKERS - ASSOCIATION, 
Cleveland, September 29-October 2. Ex- 
ecutive manager, Fred N. Shepherd, 110 East 
42nd street, New York City. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., May 5-8. Headquarters, Chamber- 
lin-Vanderbilt Hotel. Executive manager, 
Fred N. Shepherd, 110 East 42nd street, 
New York City. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESERVE CITY 
BANKERS, Memphis, Tenn., May, 1930. 


MID-WINTER TRUST CONFERENCE, 
New York City, February 18-20.. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Commodore. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Milwaukee, June 5-7. Secretary, 
Wall G. Coapman, 717 Caswell Block, Mil- 


waukee. 


PORTLAND BANK MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE, Portland, Ore., March 5-6. 
General chairman, John N. Edlefsen, vice- 
— West Coast National Bank of Port- 
and. 





OBSOLETL 
SEGURITILS 


- The world’s largest banks and brokers throughout the 
United States and Europe can instantly tell the value of 
an obsolete security. Why? They use th MARVYN 
~ SCUDDER MANUAL —the most complete list of 
defunct securities ever published. If a stock or bond is 
valuable we advise our client where to deposit it for 
collection. An extra charge is made for affidavits and 
reports on going concerns and close corporations. 


Volume I-- 100,000 Corporations - ~- $25.00 
Volume II -- 100,000 Add’l Corporations 25.00 
Volume III -- 100,000 (now being printed) 25.00 


Any Two Volumes - - - $40.00 
All Three Volumes - - - 60.00 


The volumes are good for twenty years 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
71 Murray Street, New York 


Please forward a copy of & “Marvyn Scudder Manual” Volume II 
25.0 


for which agree to pay $40.00 per copy on delivery. 
$60.00 





FOURTEEN YEARS OF 
EUROPEAN INVESTMENTS 
1914-1928 


A Study by S. STERN 


Vice-President Equitable Trust Company of New York 


} NVESTORS who are interested in foreign securities will find a valu- 
able guide for the appraisal of European securities in this exhaustive 
study of their standing over the last fourteen years. The volume is 
based on authentic records showing what would have occurred from 
1914 to 1928 in the case of investment, half in stocks and half in bonds, 
of $25,000 in each one of thirteen European countries, and in the 
United States and Canada. 

The study illustrates the appreciation or depreciation of capital in 
the several countries during the period reviewed, shows changes in yield 
of securities, and takes into account stock dividends and rights distributed. 


PART I 
Shows. why this crucial period is a criterion of the future; discusses 
the advantages of foreign investments for a creditor country and the 
advantages of foreign loans to a debtor country; advises in regard to 


the currency risk in foreign securities; and relates the methods used in 
making the inquiry and the results shown by it. 


PART II 
Contains a detailed survey of each of the fifteen countries con- 
sidered, i.e., Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United States. 


PART III 


Takes up the important question of protection of rights of security 
holders in each of the fifteen countries considered above. 


APPENDICES 
Give recapitulations of the results of the survey in each country, 
each illustrated by charts; presents a total of 55 charts; and discusses 
ten countries not included in the survey—Bulgaria, Esthonia, Finland, 
Greece, Jugo’Slavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Portugal, Rumania. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
71 Murray Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of Fourteen Years of European Investments for which I 
enclose remittance of $5. 
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Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


DECEMBER, 1929 


Fourteen Years of European Investment 


S. Stern, the author of this study, was a vice-president and director of the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York and had charge of the bank's foreign banking activities 
from 1923 until the institution was merged with the Equitable Trust Company a few 
months ago. When the consolidation was completed he became a trustee and vice- 


president in charge of the foreign department of the Equitable. 


The book, which is just 


off the press, was published by the Bankers Publishing Company, 71 Murray street, New 


York. 


American investor, had sent $25,000 

for investment, half in stocks and 
half in bonds, to each of thirteen Euro- 
pean countries, and had, at the same 
time, invested equal amounts similarly 
in securities of the United States and 
Canada, and had left them so invested 
during the war and its resultant finan- 
cial upheavals, just what losses or gains 
would you have sustained on April 2, 
1928, when you realized upon your in- 
vestments and converted their proceeds 
back into United States dollars? Would 
your principal have appreciated or de- 
preciated? What interest would you 
have received upon your investment 
during these fourteen years? 

This exhaustive study by a foreign 
banking expert answers the above ques- 
tions and others bearing upon the same 
subject. It illustrates the appreciation 
or depreciation of capital in the several 
countries during the period reviewed, 
shows changes in yield of securities, and 
takes into account stock dividends and 
rights distributed. 

Authentic records have been used in 
compiling the statistics concerning these 
securities, and the sum of $25,000 was 
selected so that a fairly large diversifica- 
tion, not possible with a smaller amount, 
might be obtained. 

Part I of the volume takes up the re- 
sults of the survey as a whole, while 
Part II is devoted to discussion of the 
results considered by countries. Pro- 


r on January 2, 1914, you, as an 


Its price is $5. 


tection of the rights of security holders 
is the subject of Part III, while ap- 
pendices: contain a large number of 
tables showing various phases of the 
survey in tabular form. 

The book is not intended, however, 


_as an examination of the specific securi- 


ties which happen to be quoted. Its 
purpose, rather, is to outline certain out- 
standing features of well diversified in- 
vestment in European securities and to 
establish the record of typical European 
securities over the period mentioned, and 
with this record as a background, to 
clarify some of the factors which it is 
believed influence foreign investments 
more or less at all times. 

Today, when the United States in- 
vestors are expected to absorb a large 
share of international security issues, 
there is great occasion for the mass of 
American investors to study the record 
of European securities so that they may 
be able to appraise such securities with 
accuracy. It is for such a purpose that 
the Fourteen Years of European Invest- 
ments was written. It is offered more 
particularly as a practical test of the 
merits of the theory of the geographical 
distribution of capital. This distribu- 
tion is considered especially as an insur- 
ance contracted by the investor for the 
preservation of his principal and the 
realizing of a stable income irrespective 
of intervening periods of domestic or 
international stress, and of the changing 
local purchasing power of currencies. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND 
THE INTEREST Rates. By Geo. M. 
Coffin, Former Deputy Comptroller 
of the Currency. 


Our present credit situation, both as 
it affects domestic and foreign finance, 
commerce and industry, is occasioning 
growing concern and attracting the at- 
tention of many who have long been 
recognized as authorities in matters re- 
lating to currency and banking. Mr. 
Cofhn, in a pamphlet of twenty-one 
pages, puts before the reader many 
striking facts about banking and credit 
bearing on existing conditions. He 
points out the practices of the banks in 
London and New York with reference 
to payment of interest on deposits, con- 
tending that if the New York banks 
would adopt a sliding scale, varying 
with the Federal Reserve rate of dis- 
count, as the London banks do with 
respect to the Bank of England rate, 
much of the “loans for others” now 
made by the New York banks for a 
commission of one-half of 1 per cent., 
would be transformed into deposits. 
These funds in the shape of deposits 
would enlarge the amount of reserves 
in the Federal Reserve banks, with a 
corresponding power to increase credit. 
Computations, showing present and 
proposed effect on the earnings of the 
banks concerned are given. 

High rates for money affect industry 
and trade, make Government financing 
more costly, and directly impair our 
ability to continue loans abroad. 

Whether the results of the sliding 
interest rates on deposits would be the 
same here as in London, cannot be 
certain until the experiment is tried, 
nor is it certain that outside funds 
would be transformed into deposits, 
especially if the call loan rate should be 
much above the interest on deposits 
which the banks might offer. But Mr. 
Coffin’s suggestion is worthy of careful 
consideration. That it has the support 
of the London banks is no small factor 
in its favor. The desirability of a more 
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orderly functioning of some parts of 
our credit mechanism is obvious. 

This pamphlet is a timely and instruc- 
tive addition to current financial litera- 
ture. 


THE Lost SHirt. By Joseph Anthony. 
New York: Brentano's. $1.15. 


“IF you feel like committing suicide over 
the market, buy this book and laugh 
yourself to death,” say the publishers 
of this volume, which tells in humorous 
verse the story of the recent stock 
market crash. 


“The breezes stir the clothes upon the 
line. 
And yellow socks with mauve pajamas 
flirt; 
In vain I seek the treasure that was 
mine. 
Ah, where is now my dear-beloved 
shirt?” 


The above is the first of forty verses 
which combine to make comedy out 
of the stock market tragedies. Another 
follows: 


“A lady went to buy a baby carriage, 

But bought some shares in Kiddy Kart 
instead. 

It almost ruined an idyllic marriage— 

They own the baby by a slender 
thread.“ 


In addition to the verses, the volume 
contains prologue, preface and _bio- 
graphical note in the same vein, as well 
as a glossary and bibliography. These 
are in prose, however. 


NEW BOOKS 


PusLic BupceTinc. A Discussion of 
Budgetary Practice in the National, 
State and Local Governments of the 
United States. By Arthur Eugene 
Buck. New York: Harper. $6.15. 


THE Money Game; Explaining Funda: 
mental Finance; A New Instrument 
of Economic Education. By Norman 
Angell. New York: Dutton. $6.15. 
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Statement of Condition at close of Business October 4, 1929 





RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks $432 ,087,472.56 
Loans and Discounts 762,886,135.31 
171,612,047.28 
Other Securities 43,750,335.56 
Real Estate 21,771,704.28 
Redemption Fund—United States Treasurer 386,825.00 

Customers’ Acceptance Liability $104,580,928.06 
Less Amount in Portfolio 885,145.12 103,695,782.94 





Other Assets 2,902 ,592.26 
$1,539,092,895.19 


Capital $105,000,000.00 
Surplus 105,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 31,204,050.47 
Memerved Ter Tames, Maberess, COG. oc cocccccciccsiccsccccvccceeees 7,013,362.32 
Deposits 1,132,828,983.19 
Circulating Notes 7,602,000.00 
Acceptances $106,985,964.38 

Less Amount in Portfolio 885,145.12 106,100,819.26 


Acceptances, Bills, etc. Sold with Endorsement 44,298,066.57 
Other Liabilities 45,613.38 


$1,539,092,895.19 


Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON ROBERT C. PRUYN 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN SAMUEL F. PRYOR 

JAMES N. HILL FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, Jr. 
DANIEL C. JACKLING EARL D. BABST 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB FRANCIS H. BROWNELL 
NEWCOMB CARLTON JAMES T. LEE 
FREDERICK H. ECKER ANDREW W. ROBERTSON 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP HALSTEAD G. FREEMAN 
GERHARD M. DAHL CHARLES SCRIBNER 
REEVE SCHLEY . RICHARD DELAFIELD 

H. WENDELL ENDICOTT CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
JEREMIAH MILBANK THOMAS F. VIETOR 
HENRY OLLESHEIMER JOHN G. MILBURN 
ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN VINCENT ASTOR 

F. EDSON WHITE JOSEPH D. OLIVER 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, Jr. 
MALCOLM G. CHACE DAVID M. GOODRICH 
THOMAS N. McCARTER EUGENIUS H. OUTERBRIDGE 
ROBERT L. CLARKSON KENNETH P. BUDD 
ee GRORGE M. MOFFETT 
JOHN McHUGH . 


CHARLES S. McCAIN 
WILLIAM E. 8S. GRISWOLD THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


HENRY O. HAVEMEYER HARVEY C. COUCH 
L. F. LOREE CLARENCE DILLON 
THEODORE PRATT RALPH C. HOLMES 
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Singleness 
of Purpose 


‘Tne independent character of this in- 
stitution, dating back to its founding in 
1784 when Alexander Hamilton wrote 
its Constitution, continues unmodified in 


an age of rapid changes. 


The older concepts of the proper function 
of a bank are being tested, but this fun- iS 
damental remains—that a banking insti- 5 7 vies - a3 2: 
tution must possess and exercise a capac- 
ity for rendering personal attention to 
all the details of the business entrusted 
to it. This applies alike to both com- 


mercial transactions and trusteeship. 


The outstanding independence of this 
institution is a guarantee of continued 
devotion to this principle. 


Bank of New Pork & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $19,000,000 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


NEWYORK 


Uptown Office CLEARING HOUSE 
P iffic MEMBERSHIP 
Madison Avenue at 63rd Street NUMBER ONE 


* 
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In Every Market 


ROM Victoria on the Pacific to Barcelona 

in Spain, and from Fort McMurray on the 
northern fringe of civilization to Buenos Aires 
in South America—in every market, and in the 
service of every phase of industry and business, 
the 900 branches of this bank play an impor- 
tant part. Our branches have an intimate 
knowledge of domestic and foreign markets, 
which may prove of value to your customers. 


When you require a banking con- 
nection in Canada, use The Royal 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


NE W YORK AT 6 8 wiLLIAM STREET 
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You Ask— 
“Does Your Service Really Get Results?” 
We Reply— 
“Let Our Present Customers 
Answer for Us.” 


—and they do in a little folder we 


have just issued in which our bank 
customers tell how the “Republic” 
has helped them build up their 
deposits and increase their profits. 


Ask Us for Copy of 
This Interesting Little Folder 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-* OF CHICAGO :-: 
Banking —All Departments 


AFFTLIATED 


CHICAGO TRUST 
-**COMPANY- *s COMPANY--. 


Complete Trust Service Investment Securities and 
Real Estate Loans Corporate Financing 
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The Bank’s 

* Premises 
At Kingston, 
Jamaica 


Exceptional Facilities 
in the West Indies 


BANKS having collection business on West 
Indian points will find useful information 


on stamp duties and collection rates in our 
booklet “‘ West Indies Collections ”. 
Our New York Office at 49 Wall Street, will 


be glad to furnish copies on request. 


24 Branches in Cuba, Porto Rico, Dominican Republic 
and Jamaica. 


298 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


Capital . ‘ ; ‘ - $10,000,000 
Reserve ‘ . . 20,000,000 
Total Assets over . . - 275,000,000 


New York Agency: 49 Wall Street 
P. W. Murphy, F. W. Murray, Agents 
Branches also at Boston and Chicago 
London, Eng., Branch— 
108 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2 
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Alive -- Alert -- Active and Safe 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
7, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


London Office : 
68, LOMBARD ST.., 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


Aanchester District Office: 43, SPRING GARDENS. 


Capital Subscribed (at $5 to £1). . . $103,011,360 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves... 38,647,065 
Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1929 .. . $400,993,645 


The bank has over 560 Offices in Great Britain and Agents in 
the principal towns throughout the world. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 


Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agent for Foreign Banks 
on usual Terms. 


Commerz-und Privat- Bank 


Aktiengesellschaft 


(Established 1870) 


HAMBURG-BERLIN 


Over three hundred lena and agencies throughout 
Germany 


Capital - - R.M. 75,000,000 
Surplus about R.M. 40,000,000 


All Banking Transactions 


Extensive Trade Information Service 


Cable address for main offices and branches 


“HANSEATIC” 


Represented in New York by Konrad von Ilberg, 50 Broadway 
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The Sumitomo Bank, Limited 


Established as Private Bank, 1895. Incorporated, 1912 
Cable address: “Sumitbank’”’ 


Capital Subscribed . - « Yen 70,000,000 
Capital paid up . . “ 50,000,000 


Head Office: OSAKA, JAPAN 


K. YUKAWA, Chairman Board of Directors 
N. YATSUSHIRO, Chief Managing Director 
K. KAGA, Managing Director K. OHDAIRA, Managing Director 
New York Agency, 149 Broadway, New York 
G. HIGASHI, Agent 


HOME OFFICES 
Osaka (27) Tokyo (16) Yokohama Kobe (3) Kyoto (3) Niihama 
Shimonoseki Moji Hiroshima (3) Fukuoka (2) Yanai Onomichi 
Kurume (2) Kure Wakamatsu Kokura Nagoya (2) Kumamoto 
Okayama 
Foreign Offices—Shanghai, New York, London, Hankow, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Bombay. 
Pacific Agency, M. 8S. “Asama Maru” 

Affiliated Banks—The Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.; The Sumitomo 
Bank of Seattle, Seattle, Wash.; and The Sumitomo Bank of California, Sacramento, Cal. 
Bankers—National City Bank of New York, New York; 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London; Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., Paris. 


Correspondents in All Important Places at Home and Abroad 


The Bank buys, sells and receives for collection Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers; issues 
Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit available in all important parts of the 
world, and acts as Trustee for Mortgage Bond, besides doing general Banking Business. 


—this book stands alone——“ a thorough and 
systematic treatise in a field as yet virtually un- 
touched.”—American Banker. 


it will tell you how 
the Par Clearance System 
affects your bank 


—whether you charge exchange or remit at par. If you 
charge exchange, the system is taking away some of your 
profits by driving your customers to par remitting banks. 
It you remit at par, the exchange-charging banks are 
taking an unfair advantage of you, by charging exchange 
on their own checks, and collecting yours at par. Do 
you know how the par clearance system originated? Do 
you know the economic saving it has accomplished? Do 
you know how widespread it is? You need all these facts 
to make a rational decision whether your bank shall con- 
tinue its present policy or change. You will find them in 


The Clearing and Collection of Checks 


By WALTER E. SPAHR 


You can order this book on 5 days’ approval from the 
$7.50 Bankers Publishing Co., 71 Murray St., N. Y. $7.50 
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THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Capital Subscribed . . . - ~. Yen 100,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-Up ... . . « . Yen 60,000,000.00 
Reserve Funds .... . . «+ Yen 64,700,000.00 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 
(No. 1 Suruga-cho, Nihonbashi-ku) 
President 
G. MITSUI, Esq. 
Managing Directors 
S. IKEDA, Esq. N. KIKUMOTO, Esq. 
H. KAMESHIMA, Esq. R. IMAI, Esq. 


New York Agency, 61 Broadway, New York City 
Home Branches: 

Fukuoka, Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Marunouchi (Tokyo), Moji, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Osaka (4), Otaru, 
Shimonoseki, Wakamatsu (Kyushu), Yokohama 
Foreign Branches: 


Bombay London NewYork Shanghai Sourabaya 


The Union Bank of Australia, Limited 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED AND ISSUED £12,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £4,000,000 

RESERVE FUND £4,850 000 | meets CO 
RESERVE LIABILITY of Proprietors 


Head Office—71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Manager—W. A. LAING Assistant Manager—G. 8S. GODDEN 
Secretary—F. H. McINTYRE 


214 Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, viz.:— 


In Victoria, 51; South Australia, 15; New South Wales, 54; Western Australia, 24; 
Queensland, 18; Tasmania, 3; New Zealand, 49. 


Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of 
Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. Commercial and Circular Credits 
issued available throughout the World. 
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pNAL PROVIN 
Vien BANK AL 


LIMITED 
Established 1833 
($5=£1) 
Subscribed Capital - - -  $218,085,400 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - - 47,397,080 
Reserve Fund - - = = = 47,397,080 


Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
UNION BANK OFFICE: Princes Street, London, E. C. 2 


OVER 1250 OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES 


The Bank offers special facilities for the conduct of accounts 


of Overseas Banks 





AFFILIATED BANKS 
COUTTS & CO., GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C.3 
The Bank en anton 1,800 Offices in England 


and Wales, and others in India and Burma. 


(31st December 1928) (35 = £1) 


DEPOSITS, &c. - $1,768,194,710 
ADVANCES, &c. - $935,775,425 


The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
British Empire and in all parts of the World, and is 
associated with the following Banks: 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED THE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, LIMITED 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA LIMITED 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. | THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 
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Commonwealth Bank of Australis. 


Owned and guaranteed by the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 


HEAD OFFICE: 
MARTIN PLACE, SYDNEY 
AUSTRALIA 


E. C. RIDDLE H. T. ARMITAGE 
Governor Deputy-Governor 


Branches in all the Capital Cities 
and principal towns of Australia. 
Banking and Exchange business 
of every description transacted. 


BANKERS TO 
The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
The Government of the State of Queensland 
The Government of the State of South Australia 
The Government of the State of Western Australia 


The Government of the State of Tasmania 


London Office 
36-41 NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 2 
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THE 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE With its 494 well distributed offices 
MELBOURNE A ; é 
aoe provides a complete banking service 


Chief M 3 ° : 
«i “ie throughout Australia, and is well 


Deputy Chief Manager: equipped for the transaction of all 
JAMES WILSON 


ates tisiaibinn classes of foreign business. 


J. A. G. HADLEY 

Inspector & Manager 

Foreign Department: 
E. J. OSBORNE 


age 7 tendon’ Authorised Capital (@ $5to £1) $50,000,000 
“Den. Capital Paid Up_— - - $25,000,000 


J. D. F. GRANT 


- Reserve Fund - ° - $15,500,000 
7 LOTHBURY.EC2 Total Assets March 1929 - $237,159,115 


" Enelish, Scottish & Australian Bank, | 


Limited. 


Authorized Capital . . « « + $25,000,000 
Paid-up Capital . . . . $15,000,000 
Further Liability of Shareholders . . $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund . $15,400,000 


HEAD OFFICE :—5, G RACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3, 
and 457 Branches and Agencies in Australia. 
Chief Office in Australia—Collins Street, Melbourne. 


BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSINESS of every description transacted 
with Australia. BILLS NEGOTIATED or sent for COLLECTION, 
REMITTANCES made by TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER. WOOL 
and PRODUCE CREDITS arranged. LETTERS of CREDIT and 
DRAFTS issued on all the Branches of the Bank. 

Chief Agents in United States: 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 





Crocker- -First National Bank of San Francisco. 
he Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


_ E.M. JANION, Manager. 
SEAUNUAATOUEAUOQUAUEOUEQUAUEGUOUUAUEQUSUOOUGUOOUEOUGUEOUOQUGOOOUOOUOUEOOOUEGUOEOOUOQUOQEOUENNONOOUENEOUEOUGDOGU0U0QU0QUENOOUCQNOUOQUENOOU0QNODEQUOQEON0QOONNON0QU0OU0000001 
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THE 


Fae 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 
£4,500,000 
£4,450,000 


£4,500.000 
£13,450,000 


Paid-up Capital - ~ - - 
Reserve Fund - ° - 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 

under the Charter - - 


Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 2 


EDMUND GODWARD, Manager 


West End Branch, 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2 


VICTORIA 
Melbourne: 
394-396 Collins St. 
384 Elizabeth St. 
588 Bourke St., W. 
71 Collins St., East 
Brunswick 
Burnley 
Coburg 
Collingwood 
Elsternwick 
Footscray 
Malvern 
Middle Brighton 
Northcote 
Port Melbourne 
Prahran 
Ripponlea 
St. Kilda 
Williamstown 
Yarraville 
Bairnsdale 
Ballarat 
Benalla 
Bendigo 
Bright 
Castlemaine 
Charlton 
Chiltern 
Cobram 
Corryong 
Dandenong 
Drouin 
Echuca 
Euroa 
Fish Creek 
Foster 


Wellington 
Ashburton 
Auckland 
Blenheim 
Christchurch 
Dannevirke 
Dunedin 
Eltham 


Featherston 
Feilding 
Gisborne 
Gore 
Hamilton 
Hastings 
Hawera 
Invercargill 


Branches in Australia 


Victoria, Contd. 
Geelong 
Hamilton 
Horsham 
Katamatite 
Kingston 
Koroit 
Korong Vale 
Korumburra 
Leongatha 
Mildura 
Mirboo North 
Mooroopna 
Morwell 
Nathalia 
Nhill 
Numurkah 
Port Fairy 
Rutherglen 
St. James 
Sale 
Shepparton 
Stawell 
Strathmerton 
Tallangatta 
Terang 
Traralgon 
Tungamah 
Walwa 
Warracknabeal 
Warragul 
Warrnambool 
Wedderburn 
Welshpool 
Wycheproof 
Yackandandah 
Yarram 
Yarrawonga 


FEDERAL CAPI- 
TAL TERRITORY 
Canberra 


NEW SO. WALES 

Sydney: 

Martin Place 

97 Castlereagh St. 

85 Pitt St. 

555 George St., So- 

Wentworth Ave. 

236 William St. 
Bondi Junction 
Hurstville 
Kogarah 
Leichhardt 
Marrickville 
Newtown 
North Sydney 
(84 Mount St.) 
Petersham 

Albury 

Ballina 

Bathurst 

Bega 

Bellingen 

Berrigan 

Blayney 

Broken Hill 

Cessnock 

Cootamundra 

Corowa 

Crookwell 

Deniliquin 

Dorrigo 

Dubbo 

Forbes 

Glen Innes 

Goulburn 

Grafton 

Grenfell 

Hamilton 

Howlong 

Jerilderie 

Kempsey 

Kyogle 


N. S. Wales, Contd. 


Lismore 
Maitland (West) 
Maitland (East) 
Moree 
Murwillumbah 
Muswellbrook 
Narrabri 
Narromine 
Newcastle 

stle West 
Nowra 
Orange 
Parkes 
Peak Hill 
South Grafton 
Stroud 
Tamworth 
Tullamore 
Wagga-Wagga 
Wee Waa 
Young 


QUEENSLAND 
Brisbane 
Fortitude Valley 
Cairns 
Charters Towers 
Cooyar 
Crow’s Nest 
Herberton 
Hughenden 
Ipswich 
Kingaroy 
Longreach 
Maryborough 
Oakey 
Richmond 
Rockhampton 
Roma 
Toogoolawah 
Toowoomba 
Townsville 


Branches in New Zealand 


Levin 


Kaitaia 


Manaia 
Mangonui 
Marton 
Masterton 
Matamata 
Morrinsville 
Napier 


New Plymouth 


Newton 


(Auckland) 


Otaki 
Paeroa 


Patea 
Raetihi 
Rotorua 


Palmerston Nth. 


Stratford 
Taihape 


Tauranga 
Te Aroha 
Te Kuiti 
Temuka 
Te Puke 
Timaru 


Taumarunui 


SO. AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide 
Gladstone 
Kooringa 

Mount Barker 
Murray Bridge 
Nuriootpa 

Port Lincoln 
Port Pirie 
Wirrabara 


W. AUSTRALIA 
Perth 
237 Murray St. 
Subiaco 
Albany 
Beverley 
Bunbury 
Carnamah 
Dowerin 
Fremantle 
Gnowangerup 
Kalgoorlie 
Kulin 
Moora 
Northam 
Wagin 
Wickepin 


TASMANIA 
Hobart 
Burnie 
Deloraine 
Devonport 
Fingal 
Latrobe 
Launceston 
Sheffield 
Stanley 
Ulverstone 
Wynyard 


Upper Hutt 
Waipawa 
Waipukurau 
Wairoa 
Wanganui 
Waverley 
Whakatane 
Whangarei 


Principal Correspondents in North America 


CANADA: 


Bank of Montreal 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 


UNITED STATES: 


Bank of New York & Trust Co., New York 
Central Hanover Bk. & Tr. Co., New York 
Continental Illinois Bk. & Tr. Co., Chicago 


UNITED STATES, Contd.: 


Guaranty Trust Company, 


New York 


National City Bank of New York 
National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 


Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., 
San Francisco 


Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in Australia 
and New Zealand. Negotiate or Collect Bills. Issue Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of 
Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, on all parts of the world. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS). 


OVER 400 BRANCHES IN 
THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


(NATAL - CAPE PROVINCE - TRANSVAAL - ORANGE FREE STATE) 
KENYA - TANGANYIKA - UGANDA - NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA - EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINE 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA - SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA - BRITISH WEST INDIES 
MALTA - GIBRALTAR - MAURITIUS - BRITISH GUIANA 
LONDON - LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - HAMBURG 


Agency: 44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FROM BUSINESS HOUSES 
INTERESTED IN THE ABOVE TERRITORIES 


Head Office: 54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 3 








‘BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


BANKERS TO THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL £7,561,238 


Paid up Capital, as at 31st March 1929 . £6,858,113 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . . 4,042,591 


£10,900,704 

Aggregate Assets at 31st March 1929 . £54,561,908 
HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICE: 

WELLINGTON, N. Z. 1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 | 

Branches and Agencies in Over 220 Points in New Zealand 


And at Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; Suva and Levuka, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. | 


Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange, drawn or payable in New Zealand, Australia, | 
Fiji or Samoa. ISSUES DRAFTS and makes Telegraphic Transfers. Undertakes al! | 
description of Banking Business connected with Australasia. 
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ESTABLISHED 1817 


|BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALES | 


wih wuicztoatea THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK 
AUSTRALIA 


Paid-up Capital $37,500,000 
Reserve Fund = 29,500,000 
Reserve Liability ay 

of Proprietors wh ak, 37,500,000 


$104,500,000 
Aggregate Assets, 30th Sept., 1928, $444,912,925 
General Manager, ALFRED CHARLES DAVIDSON 
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Port Darwin Ken res <7 3 BRANCHES 


“J oA Levuka 
NORTHERN *0/ = & Lautoka 
ty 
TERRITORY A 
QUEENSLAND New Caledonia 
WESTERN 62 BRANCHES iff 
vedi $0 @\BRISBANE - 


76 BRANCHES 


A CANBERRA 5 Auckland 
58 BRANCHES (Feo, Territory) NEW 
AUSTRALIA 


¢ MELBOURNE ZEALAND 
Population, 6,300,000; area, 2,974,581 
sq. miles; sheep, 104,267,100; cattle, ne G6 BRANCHES WELLINGTON 
11,964.000; horses, 2,123,000; imports, 3 BRANCHES Christchurch 
$740,024,445; exports $715,277,795. HOBART 

Annual Value of Australia’s Products dD Dunedin 


Agriculture $491,475,000 

Pastoral 596,860,006 

Dairying pega ped ® 

Mining 120,037, @ 3 
2,043,465,000 Auckland | 


$3, 486,736,000 at 


Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2 
582 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


{o all Australian States, Federal Territory, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, Mandated Territory of New Gainea and Londen 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Piaces DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit Issued. 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 


Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 


Agents in New York $ National City Bank of New York 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Agents in San Francisco, Bank of Montreal, Bank of California National Asso- 
ciation, Crocker First National Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Gur Paris Office— 
Place de la Concorde = 


American Banks in Europe 


BK fens Company’s eight European branches were 
established primarily for the service of American 
interests. These offices provide the obvious advantages 
which are the result of American handling of American 
business, of familiarity with conditions and methods here 
and abroad, and of exceptional organization facilities. 


The services of our banking correspondents, which 
are leading institutions throughout the world, are also 
available to our customers. We invite the inquiries of 
banks regarding ways in which they may utilize the ex- 
ceptional facilities afforded by us in the international 


banking field. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


CariraL, Surptus anp Unpivipep Prorits MORE THAN $285,000,000 
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Great Camden Bank 
Installs York Vaults 


N Camden, N. J., just across the river from Philadelphia, 
the Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company has erected a 
very notable building. Within the building, one of the most 
complete and impregnable vaults in the country has been built 
by the York Safe and Lock Company. 

A steel partition divides the vault, one end being used for 
safe deposit boxes and the other for securities. Two entrances, 
each 20” in net solid thickness, have been provided. “ Infusite,” 
York’s torch-resisting metal, has been incorporated in them. 
The vault walls are lined with steel, several layers in thickness, 
one layer of which is ‘‘Infusite.’’ 

Nearly 4,000 safe deposit boxes have been installed. Each is 
equipped with the York Combination Changeable Key Lock. 
The security vault is provided with lockers and chests to meet 
the requirements of the commercial departments of the bank. 

York Vaults are selected by leading financial institutions 
throughout the world. Let us give you full information regarding 
York advantages for your requirements. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


One of the two massive York vault entrances that 
have been installed for the Camden Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company, Camden, N. J. 








Architects, Rankin & Kellog, Philadelphia. Equipment Engineer, E. F. Abell. 
New York. Builders, Ketchum & McQuade, Philadelphia. 





specially those 
who travel abroad 


enjoy the rip to 


To some Bermuda means peace and quiet... to some, 
rollicking times...to others, beauty. And to many, 
anotherchance to breathe again the spellof life aboard 
agreatliner. Regularsailingson the new 20,000 ton mo- 
torship **Bermuda” and the famous ‘*Fort Victoria” 


ROUND TRIP 8 Inclusive Rates 
FARES FROM 70 on Application 


The BERMUDIANA (Opens Dec. 20) ... The ST. GEORGE HOTEL 
Centres of Bermuda’s Social and Sporting Activities 


For literature, reservations, etc., address 


FURNESS 


Be rmuda £1 ine 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) 565 Fifth < -» New York - or any Authorized agent 
Sactine sgn ednedbecdl pieces sdaccthe. nies +eiee-tbenesdbaasdastsiteadieeendtesdiatind 





New Home of the Pelham National Bank, Pelham, N. Y. 


HE new home of the Pelham National Bank provides 
the many customers of this thriving institution with 
most complete facilities, including a fur storage vault with 
accommodations for 3500 furs. A combination of traver- 
tine and black and gold marbles and bronze screens and 
fixtures gives the interior an atmosphere of quiet beauty. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 
and Interior Equipment Complete 


153 East 38th Street ° - . ° New York 
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Detroit’s industries, world wide 
in their activities, have helped to 
make the ‘‘Fourth City’’ one 
of the Nation’s most important 
financial centers. Today, the First 
National Bank in Detroit is in 
constant touch with other finan- 
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cial institutions the world over. 
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The First National Bank in Detroit, 
gate-way to the large Great Lakes Regton 
and to the world, is now entering its 66th 


year of progressive banking service. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT 


INCORPORATED 
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BANK of che MANHATTAN COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK /[ | INTERNATIONAL MANHATTAN COMPANY 
INCORPORATED py iF) INCORPORATED 


FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES — INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Chartered 1799 


MAIN OFFICE— 40 WALL STREET —NEW YORK 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Broadway at 16th Madison Ave. at 43rd 


Sixty-five conveniently located offices throughout Greater New York 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $65,000,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES OVER $675,000,000 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
PACKARD BUILDING 


S. E. Corner 15th and Chestnut Streets 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Resources Over - - - - - - $175,000,000.00 
Individual Trust Funds - - - - $599 000,000.00 
Corporate Trusts - - - - - - $1,784,000,000.00 


Accounts of Banks, Corporations, Firms and Individuals Invited 
Acts as Trustee for Corporate Mortgages 
Member Federal 


waren touh 1812 PHILADELPHIA, PA. at, Gee 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


- -+- + TORONTO, CANADA 


Capital Paid Up $29,800,000 Reserve Fund $29,800,000 
Sir John Aird, President S. H. Logan, General Manager 


NEARLY 800 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


Branches at London, England; Rio de Janeiro; Havana; Kingston, 
Jamaica; Bridgetown, Barbados; Port of Spain, Trinidad; Mexico 
City; San Francisco; Seattle; and Portland, Oregon. 

Close working arrangements with the Leading Banks in Australia 
and New Zealand. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 16 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Agents—C. J. Stephenson, R. B. Buckerfield and P. H. Nowers 








